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order  to  obtain  food  and  keep  the  popula¬ 
tion  within  manaiTcahie  hounds ;  yet, 
wanting  all  the  accommodation  we  can 
get,  not  le.ss  than  three  fourths  of  the 
planet  have  been  laid  under  water — some 
of  its  finest  plains  are  swamped,  and  its 
most  fertile  valleys  converted  into  liquid 
wastes  !” 

Not  so  fast,  however,  good  Mr.  Mal¬ 
thusian  !  No  one  can  explain  why  this 
particular  proportion  between  the  land 
and  the  ocean  has  been  prescribed.  It  is 
precisely  one  of  those  points  in  the  Divine 
arithmetic  with  which  we  are  incompetent 
to  deal.  But  suflicient  may  be  inferred 
from  the  exquisite  working  of  the  great 
jihysical  machinery  of  creation  to  satisfy 
I  us  that  he  who  weigheth  the  waters  in  the 


Probably  many  a  Malthusian,  on  glanc¬ 
ing  at  a  terrestrial  globe  and  observing 
the  vast  space  whicli  is  allotted  to  the 
ocean,  has  testily  exclaimed  ;  “  For  what 
purpose  does  all  this  fluid  exist  ?  Here 
are  we,  poor  mortals,  wth  insatiable 
stomachs — our  numbers  increasing  with 
frightful  rapidity— our  acres  incapable  of 
expansiuu  —  our  agriculturists  unable  to 
make  two  blades  of  corn  grow  in  the 
room  originally  required  for  one  —  our 
jirospccts,  in  fact,  becoming  so  melancholy, 
that  sooner  or  later  people  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  eat  little  ooys  and  girls  in 
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hollow  of  his  hand,  and  who  fixeth  bounds  I  whether  its  atmosphere  could  be  moder- 
for  the  sea  that  it  shall  not  pass,  has  ately  refreshed  and  its  meadows  ade- 
a<ljusted  the  fluid  and  solid  surfaces  of  quately  irrigated,  if  the  surface  of  the 
our  globe  with  as  much  care  as  he  has  !  great  nursery  of  vapor  were  seriously 
mixed  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  ,  curtailed  ? 

atmosphere,  or  settled  the  relative  num-  j  Such,  then,  being  the  primary  object 
bers  of  the  two  sexes.  {  of  the  ocean,  see  how  beautifully  its  com- 

Grant  that  our  mournful  friend,  who  |  position  qualifies  it  for  this  end.  Wliat 
looks  with  such  a  jealous  eye  upon  those  j  other  fluid  could  be  substituted  with  the 
liquid  expanses,  could  brush  them  from  j  smallest  success  ?  Would  any  of  our 
their  beds,  and  convert  the  whole  earth  acids  answer  the  purpose  required  ? 
into  dry  ground,  what  would  be  the  |  Clouds  dropping  oil  of  vitriol,  or  showers 
result  ?  Why,  the  world  would  wither  ;  consisting  of  muriatic  acid,  M'ould  soon 
at  once  with  drought.  The  fair  face  of  j  bum  up  all  vegetation  and  blister  every 
nature,  still  as  fre^  and  blooming  as  in  landscape  on  the  globe.  With  Atlantics 
her  infant  days,  would  contract  in  ghastly  |  of  turpentine  or  Pacifies  of  train  oil,  not 
wrinkles,  and  the  comeliest  landscapes  an  herb  would  grow  for  the  nourishment 
grow  cadaverous  with  premature  age.  j  of  cattle,  nor  a  tree  for  the  use  of  the  oar- 
As  matters  now  stand,  have  we  not ;  penter.  For  many  reasons,  too,  a  change 
numerous  deserts  dispersed  over  the  sur-  ,  in  the  character  of  the  ocean  fluid  would 
face  of  the  globe — spots  of  barrenness  '  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
and  death,  where  the  pulse  of  the  planet  man.  Considering  the  sea  siinply  as  a 
can  not  be  felt,  and  where  its  life-blood  highway  for  our  ships,  any  alteration  in , 
apparentlv  ceases  to  circulate  ?  These  ,  its  specific  gravity,  or  in  the  cohesive  re¬ 
seem  to  show  that  the  earth  is  not  over-  j  lationship  of  its  particles,  would  affect  all 
done  with  water,  and  that,  spite  of  the  vast  our  maritime  operations  ;  for  how  could 
acreage  of  the  ocean,  there  are  tracts  of  ,  vessels  float  in  a  thin  liquid  like  naphtha, 
land  which  its  vapor  can  not  reach,  and  j  or  cruise  in  a  heavy  one  like  quicksilver, 
certainly  can  not  drench.  When  a  wind,  or  plow  their  way  through  a  viscid  one 
charged  with  moisture,  sots  out  on  its  ;  like  tar  or  treacle  ?  Ransack  the  whole 
travels  over  a  continent,  it  gradually  de-  ]  list  of  existing  fluids,  and  not  another 
posits  its  freight  as  it  proceeds  ;  and  should  ^  could  be  fouml  to  supply  the  place  and 
It  encounter  a  range  of  tall  mountains,  the  perform  the  multifarious  duties  of  water, 
cold  at  their  chilly  tops  extracts  the  hu-  j  But  the  liquid  which  fills  the  vast  ocean 
midity  in  the  shape  of  snow,  leaving  the  tanks  is  not  pure.  It  contains,  in  general,  , 
breeze  to  pursue  its  course  beggared  of  |  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  j)er  cent 
the  fatness  which  the  soil  demands.  '  of  saline  ingredients.  To  these,  latterly. 
There  are  countries  where  showers  rarely  philo.sophers  have  begun  to  assign  very 
fall,  because  the  intervening  regions  steal  ,  considerable  importance  in  the  economy 
all  the  vapor  which  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  great  deep.  They  are  not  chance 
obtain  from  the  ocean  exchequer.  Peru  items  iti  its  waters,  but  elements  of  pro- 
is  notoriously  in  this  predicament.  J  up-  found  significance,  seeing  that  they  regu- 
iter  Pluvius  is  unknown  in  that  locality.  |  late  its  issues  of  vapor  and  guide  its  i 
The  south  -  east  trades,  which  at  first  ;  movements  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
sprinkle  the  shores  of  Brazil,  and  then  |  The  saline  materials  consist  of  chloriile  of 
feed  the  large  streams  of  South- America,  1  sodium,  do  ride  of  magnesium,  sulphate 
afterwards  rush  up  the  slopes  of  the  !  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  other 
Andes  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty,  mineral  compounds,  the  first  of  these  pre- 
and  finally  tumble  over  into  the  land  of  |  jwnderating  to  such  a  degree,  that  for 
the  Incas  in  a  condition  of  real  hygromet-  most  purposes  we  are  content  to  regard 
ric  insolvency.  Upon  similar  grounds  the  the  ocean  simply  as  a  reservoir  of  common 
existence  of  Saharas  in  Africa,  Asia,  Aus-  salt.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  remark, 
tralia,  and  Xorth- America  may  be  ex-  en  pasaant^  for  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
plained.  Looking,  indeed,  at  these  barren  ,  being  ranked  amongst  the  noticeable  har- 
patches,  and  a.ssuming  that  other  physical  monies  of  nature  —  that  the  substance 
circumstances  continued  the  same,  we  which  is  most  largely  diflfused  through  the 
may  well  ask  whether  the  world  could  be  sea  is  precisely  the  condiment  which 
(  kept  in  working  order — whether  its  rivers  man’s  instinct  has  taught  him  to  employ  , 
and  lakes  could  be  sufliciently  supplied —  i  most  extensively  on  land.  The  quantity 
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varies  according  to  circumstances  and 
locality.  It  is  less  in  inland  seas,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  than  in  the  main  ocean,  because 
the  rush  of  river  water  into  these  basins 
serves  to  keej)  them  in  a  fresher  condition, 
particularly  if  the  outlets  are  few  and 
contracted.  Exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in,  favor  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  the  sujierior  tempernrture  of  that 
splendid  sheet,  and  consequently  the 
greater  concentration  which  is  given  to 
its  brine,  will  explain  the  result.  It  is 
less,  again,  towards  the  poles,  where  snow 
and  ice  are  such  chronic  phenomena ;  and 
the  same  observation  applies  to  those 
humid  portions  of  the  tropics  where  um¬ 
brellas  andm.ackintosh  capes  are  peculiarly 
reijuircd.  Humboldt  ascertained  that  the 
charge  of  salt  was  greatest  between  the 
fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  degrees  of 
north  and  south  latitude.  Forchhainmer 
discovered  that  the  ocean  became  softer 
in  this  jiarticular  as  land  was  approached 
— a  circumst.ance,  indeed,  which  we  might 
expect,  considering  that  the  river  gods 
are  always  pouring  largo  contributions 
into  the  main.  Marcet  concluded  that 
the  seas  of  the  southern  hemi.sphere  are 
fresher  than  those  of  the  northern,  and 
that  if  necessity  compelled  you  to  choose 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  regard 
to  their  j)otable  qualities,  you  would  find 
the  latter  much  more  to  your  taste  than 
the  former.  Tliero  are  certain  land¬ 
locked  expanses  which  receive  as  much 
fresh  liquid  as  the  streams  will  supply, 
but  make  it  a  point  never  to  disgorge ; 
and  consequently — true  emblems  of  nig- 
g.ardly,  selfish  souls — their  waters  become 
bitter  .and  unblessed.  The  s.aline  elements 
are  left  to  accumulate  as  the  vapor  is  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  winds ;  and  thus  we  have 
surly  and  inhospitable  seas  like  the  Aral 
and  Caspian,  or  that  still  more  ill-omened 
mere,  the  Lake  Asphaltites. 

If,  however,  the  quantity  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  varies,  their  quality  and  relative 
proportions  are  singularly  uniform.  Hear¬ 
ing  in  mind  th.at  the  soluble  m.atters  of 
the  land  are  constantly  washed  into  the 
ocean,  and  th.at  each  river  cjirries  its  own 
particukar  contingent  to  the  deep,  w’e 
might  expect  th.at  a  more  mongrel  fluid 
would  result.  But  every  where  the  w.ater 
seems  to  yield  the  same  species  of  salts 
when  dissected  by  the  chemist’s  art. 
Their  origin  is  still  a  question  of  much 
mystery.  "Whether  the  existing  ocean 
was  produced  in  a  brackish  conition,  or 


has  gradu.ally  acquired  its  present  charge, 
is  a  point  which  may  be  yet  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  there  are  many  rea.sons  which 
appear  to  intimate  that  wdiat  it  is  now, 
such  it  has  been  throughout  the  whole 
historic  period  at  le.ast.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  entire  amount  of  salt  has 
been  wrung  out  of  the  land,  for,  tak¬ 
ing  the  average  depth  of  the  waters  at 
two  miles  only,  it  is  calculated  th.at  there 
is  enough  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  sea 
to  cover  a  continent  measuring  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  squ.are  miles  to  the  depth  of  one 
mile.  Shafhiiutl  computed  that  the 
mineral  matter  suspended  in  the  ocean 
w.as  equal  to  double  the  Himakayas  in 
bulk.  Yet  this  mass  is  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  abyss  without  increasing  its 
volume,  for  soluble  substances  pack  into 
the  interstices  of  fluids,  as  odds  and  ends 
of  luggage  do  into  the  crevices  of  a  car¬ 
pet-bag  until  the  mysterious  point  of 
saturation  is  reached. 

And  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  salt  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  has  generally 
been  th.at  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
Great  Profound  from  putrefaction.  Tlib 
8(*a  is  a  huge  pickle.  But  this  explanation 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  For,  in  the 
first  pkace,  st.agnant  sea-water  is  subject 
to  corruption,  and  when  voyagers  have 
been  caught  in  a  calm  and  forced  to  lie 
idle  on  the  ocean  for  weeks  together,  they 
have  seen  all  sorts  of  “  slimy  things” 
crawl  forth  from  the  abyss,  or,  as  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Ilaw'kins  relates,  “  the  sea  was  so 
replenished  with  several  sorts  of  gellyes, 
and  forms  of  serpents,  adders,  and  sn.akes 
as  seemed  wonderfull ;  some  greene,  some 
blacke,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some  of 
divers  colours,  and  m.any  of  them  had  life. 
So  much  so,”  continues  that  ancient  mari¬ 
ner,  “that  a  man  coidd  hardly  draw  a 
bucket  of  water  clear  of  corruption.” 

Salt,  therefore,  will  not  prevent  decom¬ 
position,  if  the  waves  are  permitted  to 
sleep.  Further,  provision  appears  to  be 
made  in  other  ways  for  the  remov.al  of 
the  decaying  matter  which  may  be  poured 
into  the  great  marine  cesspools.  To  say 
nothing  of  chemical  operations,  the  sea  is 
peopled  by  crowds  of  microscopic  animals, 
which  banquet  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  refuse  organisms  of  the  land ;  and 
these  become  food  in  their  turn  for  the 
bulkier  denizens  of  the  deep.  Whole 
legions  of  infusoria  go  down  into  the 
caverns  of  the  whale  at  a  single  gulp. 
Patches  of  white  or  colored  water,  stretch- 
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ing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
thronged  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  M'ith  animalcules,  have  been 
traversed  by  navigators  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  e8|)ecially 
they  hang  like  red,  green,  brown,  or 
crimson  clouds  uj)on  the  surface  of  the 
main.  Captain  Kingman  passeil  through 
a  shoal  of  gelatinous  creatures  extemling 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  breadth  un¬ 
known,  and  whitening  the  sea  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  it  looked  like  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.  When  a  tub  was  filled  with 
the  water,  little  luminous  particles  M'ere 
seen  dancing  to  and  fro,  and  the  vessel 
appeared  to  oe  alive  with  tiiyr  worms  and 
insects.  In  the  Northern  ^as,  the  me¬ 
dusae  atre  so  prodigiously  developed,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  densely  packed,  that, 
according  to  Scoresby,  it  would  require 
84,000  persons,  calculating  as  if  for  their 
lives — or  perhaps,  more  stimulating  stiil, 
as  if  for  their  fortunes — and  continuing 
their  labors  from  the  Creation  up  to  the 
present  period,  to  reckon  up  the  quantity 
contained  in  two  square  miles  alone.  To 
these,  .and  similar  little  scavengers,  there¬ 
fore,  is  probably  committed  the  task  of 
ridding  the  ocean  of  much  of  the  decom¬ 
posing  matter  which  is  brushed  from  the 
land,  and  which  might  otherwise  dispose 
it  to  putrescence. 

Other  and  equally  interesting  functions 
have  latterly  been  ascribed  to  the  salts  of 
the  sea.  Professor  Chapman,  of  Toronto, 
has  ingeniously  suggested  that  their  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  regulate  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
and  thus  keep  those  two  old  champions. 
Moist  and  Dry,  on  terms  of  tolerable  am¬ 
ity.  Water  charged  with  salt  w'ill  give 
off  vjipor  more  slowly  than  w.ater  when 
perfectly  pure.  Balance  two  dishes  in  a 
pair  of  scales,  fill  the  one  with  brine,  the 
Other  with  liquid  from  the  rain-tub,  and 
the  latter  will  beat  the  former  hollow  in 
the  rate  at  which  its  contents  exhale  ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  proportion  as  the  saline  solution 
becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  will 
the  rise  of  the  water  in  an  aeriform  shape 
appear  to  be  retarded.  This,  in  fact,  is 
just  what  we  might  expect ;  for  the  salt 
Avill  naturally  cling  to  thefluiciwith  greater 
tenacity  the  less  it  has  to  lose.  Other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  therefore,  being  the  same — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  fervor  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  pressure  of  the  .atmosphere, 
the  amount  of  humidity  already  in  the  air 
— it  follows  that  w'henever  the  quantity 
of  salt  in  the  ocean  is  relatively  diminished 


by  the  influx  of  fresh  water  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  locality,  evaporation  advances  with 
greater  volubility ;  whore.a8,  if  that  quan¬ 
tity  be  augmented,  it  proceeds  at  a  tar¬ 
dier  rate.  If  this  view  be  correct — and 
we  fancy  the  pro|)oundcr  Inis  seized  upon 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  deep — what  a 
splendid  automaton  the  ocean  becomes ! 
Like  the  governor  of  a  8te.am-enginc,  it 
contracts  its  own  issues  of  vapor  when  the 
sun  begins  to  fall  upon  its  waters  with  un¬ 
warrantable  freedom,  and  increases  them 
when  the  land  has  been  undulv  drained, 
or  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  inor¬ 
dinately  precipitated.  As  the  winds  whis¬ 
tle  over  Neptune’s  domain  ho  seems  to 
say :  “  I  feel  that  I  .am  growing  too  saline 
to^ay ;  you  c.an’t,  therefore,  want  much 
humidity  on  shore  ;  send  mo  back  the  sur¬ 
plus  either  in  river  or  in  shower,  .and  when 
the  accounts  bctw'een  sea  and  land  are 
balanced,  you  shall  receive  your  usual 
freight  with  ple.aaure.  Unless  our  books 
are  duly  squared,  and  sun  and  ocean, 
.and  wind  and  stream  settle  their  mutual 
trans.actlon8  with  punctuality,  it  would 
soon  be  all  over  with  the  world.” 

The  great  business  of  these  saline  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Maury,  whose  ocean  studies  preeminently 
entitle  him  to  the  appell.ation  of  the  Phi-  / 
losopher  of  the  Sea,  is  to  keep  the  abyss 
of  w.aters  in  constant  motion.  To  him 
these  humble  ingredients  arc  vast  dynamic 
powers.  Sea-water  is  heavier  tlian  river 
in  the  proportion  of  P028  to  1*010.  A 
man  feels  more  buoyant  whilst  swimming 
off  Ramsgate  than  he  does  when  bathing 
in  the  fish-pond  at  home.  Rain-w.ater  will 
float  on  brackish  water ;  and  sailors  some-  • 
times  take  advant.age  of  this  fact,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  expedition  of  the  Adven¬ 
ture  and  Beagle,  where  the  crews,  on  one 
occasion,  obtained  a  potable  fluid  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  by  inserting  the  hose 
of  their  pumjis  into  the  supernatant  liquid, 
whereas,  had  they  gone  a  few  inches  deep, 
they  would  have  drawn  up  a  beverage  fit 
only  for  naiads  and  mermen.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  that  evaporation  is  proceeding  rapid¬ 
ly  from  any  tropical  tract  in  the  Athantic 
or  Pacific  ;  of  course  the  consequence  will 
be  a  lowering  of  the  level,  and  water 
must  necessarily  press  in  from  all  sides  to 
fill  up  the  great  dimple.  Since,  however, 
the  vapor  which  is  exhaled  is  fresh,  the 
fluid  left  behind  must  increase  in  gravity 
proportionately  to  the  legacy  of  salt  it  h.as 
just  received.  What  follows  ?  A  flow 
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of  liquid  being  determined  to  the  excavat¬ 
ed  8i*ot,  a  current  of  denser  water  will 
also  be  established  in  a  contrary  direction. 
For  as  the  fresh  water  scooped  out  from 
the  sea  in  the  region  of  evaporation  is 
only  borrowed  for  a  time,  and  must  de¬ 
scend  in  some  other  8i)Ot,  which  m.ay  be 
c:illed  the  region  of  precipitation,  it  will 
lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  ocean  where  it  alights,  and 
then  draining  off  towards  the  original 

t)oint  of  disturbance,  the  equilibrium  must 
►e  restored  by  the  transfer  of  the  weigh¬ 
tier,  because  saliner,  liquid  to  the  compen¬ 
sating  parts.  Tims,  speaking  generally, 
the  sea  is  kept  in  wholesome  excitement 
by  a  wonderful  system  of  circulation,  in 
which  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  other 
ingredients  figure  as  im|Hjrtant  minister¬ 
ing  forces.  “  W e  have  a  surface-current 
of  s.altish  w’ater  from  the  [>oles  towanls 
the  equator,  and  an  under -current  of 
water,  salter  and  heavier,  from  the  cipia- 
tor  to  the  poles.  This  under-current  8U|>- 
plies  in  a  great  measure  the  s.alt  wluch 
the  upper-current,  freighted  with  fresh 
water  from  the  clouds  and  rivers,  carries 
back.”  How  beautifully  are  the  equities 
of  the  great  abyss  maintained  ! 

Further,  it  wilt  be  seen  that  in  an  ocean 
of  salt  water  a  system  of  vertical  circula¬ 
tion  must  prevail  which  could  not  obtain 
in  an  ocejm  of  fresh ;  for,  as  the  surface 
layer  is  robbed  by  evaporation,  and  its 
density  is  consc<iuently  augmented,  it 
must  sink,  whilst  the  less  briny  layer  be¬ 
neath  will  ascend.  In  the  fact,  therefore, 
that  a  drop  of  water  overdosed  with  sjUt 
will  give  pliice  to  the  lighter  molecule  be¬ 
neath,  we  discover  another  e.vquisite  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  perpetual  “  turn-over  ”  in  the 
liquid  mass. 

Hut  this  is  not  all ;  the  salts  not  only 
serve  to  keep  the  pulses  of  the  ocean  in 
play,  but  they  .are  essential  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  myriads  of  living  things.  With¬ 
out  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  finny 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  would  mostly 
perish  in  a  fresh-water  medium,  let  us 
point  to  the  peculiar  relationship  which 
subsists  between  the  saline  ingredients 
and  one  class  of  marine  laborers.  Why 
does  not  the  ocean  grow  salter  every 
day  ?  Why  does  it  not  threaten  to  be¬ 
come  as  briny  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  other 
imprisoned  sheets  ?  There  must  be  some 
means  by  which  the  pt'rpetual  additions 
from  the  shorerf  are  neutralized,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  in  subjection.  Maury  solves 


this  question  by  referring  to  those  armies  . 
of  creatures  which  are  employed  in  ex¬ 
tracting  saline  materials  from  the  water, 
some  for  their  shells,  some  for  their  skel¬ 
etons,  some  for  their  habit.ations.  Beds 
of  marl,  banks  of  shell,  and  deposits  of 
infusoria  h.avc  been  formed  in  the  ancient 
oceans,  and  the  same  })rocesses  are  on  foot 
in  our  existing  seas.  The  coralline  archi¬ 
tects  are  ever  busy  in  the  warmer  waters 
of  our  globe,  and  huge  masses  of  masonry 
are  slowly  rising,  compared  with  which 
our  human  erections  are  mere  card-houses. 
To  these  animals  must  evidently  belong 
the  power  of  extracting  the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  other  mineral  substances  they 
1  may  require  from  the  transparent  wave. 

I  What  amount  is  thus  quarried  from  the 
I  waters  it  would  be  impossible  to  surmise ; 

I  but,  considering  the  number  of  the  work- 
;  men,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  piles  they 
have  completed,  their  influence  mtist  tell 
with  some  power  upon  the  composition 
of  the  se.a.  That  it  constitutes  the  sole 
agency  by  which  the  saline  additions  are  . 
held  in  check  can  not  be  admitted,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  these  elements  only  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purposes  of  the  little  oper¬ 
atives.  But  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
I  each  i)igmy  m.ason  assists  in  the  great 
I  task,  wliich  must  on  no  account  be  ne¬ 
glected,  of  keej>ing  the  waters  in  ceaseless  • 

;  circulation.  Down  in  the  deep  the  coral 
I  insect  is  at  work  on  the  huge  edifice  which 
j  he  and  his  companions  have  been  bidden 
I  by  instinct  to  construct.  lie  wants  stone : 

I  he  obtains  it  from  the  water  around  him. 

!  IIow',  no  one  can  say :  it  is  one^f  the  mys- 
j  teries  of  vital  chemistry  we  are  unable  to 
I  explain.  But  in  extracting  the  material 
j  he  requires  from  any  particular  drop,  that 
drop  nece-ssarily  becomes  lighter  than  «■ 
j  those  above,  and  therefore  ascends  to  the 
j  surface ;  another,  of  course,  descends  to 
j  take  its  place,  and  suffer  a  similar  loss  in 
I  turn.  Thus,  rising  and  falling  like  the 
corves  in  a  pit,  the  Avatery  atoms  are  kept 
I  in  action  by  the  submarine  artificers ;  and 
though  the  depth  at  which  they  toil  is 
limited,  being  confined  to  some  thirty 
fathoms,  yet  within  that  range  they  move 
the  AA'hole  mass  of  fiuid  overhead,  though 
apparently  unmoved  and  unmoving  them¬ 
selves.  And,  as  if  to  show  that  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  whether  great  or  small, 
play  into  each  other’s  hands,  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  th.at  the  sun  .and  Avinds  seem  to 
take  thought  for  the  builders  of  these 
sunken  piles.  Do  they  not,  by  abstract- 
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inj?  the  vapor  from  the  surface,  concen¬ 
trate  the  saline  materials,  and  send  down 
the  drops  loaded  with  mineral,  in  order 
that  the  industrious  creatures  may  pick 
out  what  is  requisite  for  their  work,  and 
then  return  them  aloft  for  a  further 
supply  ? 

Since,  then,  motion  is  the  life  of  the  sea, 

,  many  causes  conspire  to  keep  it  in  a  state 
of  sleepless  agitation.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  moon.  It  is  surely  a  strik¬ 
ing  fact  that  a  puny  globe,  revolving  at 
the  distance  of  240,000  miles  from  our 
earth,  should  lift  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  compel  huge  ripples  to  course  across 
its  surface  in  regular  succession.  The 
Man  in  the  Moon — ^for  to  him  may  w’e  not 
ascribe  this  amiable  service  ? — deserves 
more  thanks  from  us  terrestrials  than  we 
can  possibly  render.  To  work  the  tide- 

E luges  of  the  planet,  to  fill  and  empty  our 
irbors,  to  cover  our  beaches  with  mag- 1 
nificent  rollers,  to  clear  .away  the  abomi¬ 
nations  of  our  polluted  rivers,  to  maintain 
a  regular  systole  and  diastole  in  the  ocean- 
heart,  are  tasks  which  that  renowned  in¬ 
dividual  executes  wdth  exemplary  patience 
and  precision.  Yonder,  in  the  great  silent 
sea  which  hides  the  mysteries  of  the  South 
Pole,  the  water  begins  to  heave  under  his 
sinewy  pull.  If  the  sun  should  be  in  con¬ 
junction  or  opposition,  he  too,  though 
with  inferior  force,  joins  in  the  billowy 
game.  A  broad  wave  is  formed,  w'hich 
rushes,  or  seems  to  rush,  to  the  north,  for 
the  particles  have  no  progressive  motion, 
but  simply  leap  upwards,  as  if  in  a  vain 
struggle  tp  reach  the  moon.  Following 
the  course  of  that  wave  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  you  w'ould  find  that,  in  about 
twenty-two  hours  from  the  time  it  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  southern  extremity  of  New-Zea- 
land,  it  was  riding  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  penetrating  into  the  rivers 
of  Hindostan.  Meanwhile,  another  branch 
of  the  great  billow  makes  for  the  African 
coast,  and  rolls  into  the  Atlantic  after 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Many  Storms.  In 
three  hours  from  the  time  of  its  entrance 
into  the  noble  basin,  it  sweeps  in  subdued 
grandeur  past  the  little  “  volc.anic  cinder,” 
Najioleon’s  rocky  prison,  where  it  attains 
a  hight  of  about  two  or  three  feet  only. 
In  three  hours  more  it  crosses  the  Line, 
and,  after  a  further  voyage  of  ten,  it  flows 
into  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel, 
and  prepares  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  Waves.  Most  lovingly  does  that 
broad  undulation  twine  round  the  home 


of  Britannia.  Whilst  one  portion  enters 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  another  glides  up 
the  Irish  Channel ;  and  a  third,  sweeping 
along  the  we.stem  coast  of  Erin,  and  curv¬ 
ing  round  the  Shetland  Islands,  actually 
descends  the  Gennan  Ocean,  where  it  re¬ 
joins  the  advancing  tide  oft’  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  as  if  to  pay  double  honor  to 
the  maritime  mistress  of  the  w’orld.  And 
not  less  lingeringly  th.m .  lovingly  does  it 
perform  this  part  of  its  journey ;  for 
though  in  some  stages  of  its  progress  it 
moves  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  it  requires  upw’ards  of  twenty  hours 
to  pass  from  Csipe  Clear,  .at  the  extremity 
of  Ireland,  to  the  Nore.  It  need  scarcely 
bo  said  that  these  giant  billows,  which' 
follow  each  other  from  their  nursery  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  • 
hours,  are  affected  in  their  course  by  the 
obstructions  they  encounter.  Where  the 
Pacific,  for  example,  is  blockaded  by  great 
coral  ramparts,  and  spotted  by  numerous 
fair  islands,  lie  of  the  moon  can  find  but 
little  scope  for  his  burly  pastime  ;  for  the 
tidal  w'ave  from  the  south  can  not  pene¬ 
trate  freely  unto  that  spacious  play¬ 
ground.  Ilut  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  he  gambols  his  strength 
away  in  a  striking  and  boisterous  manner. 
In  certain  estuaries  and  rivers  he  produces 
those  magnificent  rushes  of  w'ater  called 
bores  or  e.agres.  For  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  phenomenon,  a  gradually 
narrowing  channel  and  peculiar  configura¬ 
tion  of  ground  are  required.  Some  of  our 
British  streams,  the  Severn,  the  Trent, 
the  Solway  Frith,  for  example,  are  favor¬ 
ably  organized  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
is  in  the  Amazon  and  the  rivers  of  India  * 
and  China  that  the  tidal  wave,  now  an  ad¬ 
vancing  m.ass,  assumes  its  most  imposing 
proportions.  One  of  these  eagres  in  the 
T8ien-T8.ang  river  has  been  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Maegowan  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society : 

“  As  the  hour  of  flood-tide  approached,  crowds 
gathered  in  the  streets  running  at  right-angles 
with  the  Tsien-Tsang,  but  at  safe  di.stances. 
My  position  was  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  Tri¬ 
wave  Temple,  which  afforded  a  good  view  of 
the  entire  scene.  On  a  sudden  all  traffic  in  the 
thronged  mart  was  suspended ;  porters  cleared 
the  front  street  of  every  description  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  boatmen  ceased  loading  and  unloading 
their  ve&sels,  and  put  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  so  that  a  few  moments  sufficed  to  give 
I  a  deserted  appearance  to  the  busiest  part  of  one 
of  the  busiest  cities  of  Asia.  The  center  of 
I  the  river  teemed  with  craft,  from  small  boats 
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to  huge  barges,  including  the  gaj  ‘  flower  boats.’ 
I.>oud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announced  the 
appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seemed  like  a 
glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the 
river  at  his  mouth,  as  far  down  as  the  eje  could 
reach.  Its  noise,  compared  bv  Chinese  poets 
to  that  of  thunder,  speedily  drowned  that  of 
the  boatmen ;  and  as  it  advanced  with  prodi* 
gious  velocity — at  the  rate,  I  should  judge,  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  —  it  a.ssumed  the 
appearance  of  an  alaba.ster  wail,  or  rattier  of  a 
cataract  four  or  five  miles  across,  and  about 
thirty  feet  high,  moving  boilily  onward.  Soon 
it  reached  the  advanced  guard  of  the  immense 
assemblage  of  vessels  awaiting  its  approach. 
Knowing  that  the  bore  of  the  Ilooghly,  which 
scarcely  de.se rved  mention  in  connection  with  the 
one  before  me,  invariably  overturned  boats  which 
wore  not  skillfully  managed,  I  could  not  but 
feel  apprehension  for  the  lives  of  the  floating 
multitude.  As  a  foaming  wall  of  water  dashed 
impetuously  onward  they  were  silenced,  all 
being  intently  occupied  in  keeping  their  prows 
towards  the  wave  which  threatened  to  sub¬ 
merge  every  thing  afloat ;  but  they  all  vaulted, 
as  it  were,  to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety. 
The  spectacle  was  of  greatest  interest  when  the 
eagre  had  passed  about  one  half  way  among  the 
craft  On  one  side  they  were  quietly  reposing  on 
the  surface  of  the  unruffled  stream,  while  those 
on  the  nether  portion  were  pitching  and  heav¬ 
ing  in  tumultuous  confusion  on  the  flood ;  others 
were  scaling,  with  the  agility  of  salmon,  the 
formidable  ca.scade.  This  grand  and  exciting 
scene  was  but  of  a  moment’s  duration ;  itpas.sed 
up  the  river  in  an  instant  but  from  this  point 
with  gradually  diminishing  force,  size,  and  velo¬ 
city,  until  it  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  which 
Chine.se  accounts  represent  to  be  eighty  miles 
distant  from  the  city.” 

But  if  the  tidal  wave  on  the  high  seas 
is  a  kind  of  optical  hoax,  so  far  as  the 
actual  translation  of  the  waters  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  great  ocean  rivers  which 
constantly  convey  the  fluid  of  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  another,  and  from  the  cold  poles 
to  the  glowing  Line.  Nothing  can  be 
more  surprising  than  to  reflect  that  the 
(  liquid  expanses  of  our  globe  are  travereed 
by  streams  which  flow  as  regularly  as  the 
Amazon  or  Mississippi  on  land.  Channels 
have  been  dug  out  for  them  apparently, 
and  for  thousands  of  miles  they  pursue 
their  course  between  walls  of  water  as  if 
they  were  treading  rocky  passes  or  rolling 
over  granite  beds.  Some  currents  are 
simply  periodical^  others  are  variable  / 
but  the  most  important  ones  are  constant, 
and,  if  followed,  will  conduct  the  naviga¬ 
tor  along  the  same  settled  route  as  surely 
as  the  Rhine  will  carry  a  tourist  pa.st  Bonn 
and  Cologne  who  starts  from  Coblentz  on 
his  return  to  the  sea.  The  bowsprit  of  a 


British  ship.  Little  Belt,  which  w.a8  dis¬ 
masted  off*  Nova  Scotia  in  1809,  found  its 
wav  into  the  Basiiue  Hoads  aflcr  a  sail  of 
eighteen  months.  Two  Indian  corjises 
which  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Azores  in  the  fifteenth  century,  hinted  at 
a  strange  land  beyond  the  flood ;  and  from 
this  dead  man’s  voyage  Columbus  drew 
decided  auguries  in  favor  of  the  unvailed 
world  in  the  w’est.  But  in  tracing  cur¬ 
rents  we  can  not  always  calculate  upon 
drifting  bodies,  nor  can  we  afford  to  dis¬ 
mast  vessels  for  the  purpose,  any  more 
than  the  Chinese  would  have  found  it 
prudent  to  burn  a  house  every  time  they 
wished  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  roast- 
pig.  A  cheaper  expedient  may  bo  adopt¬ 
ed.  Throw  overboard  a  bottle  containing 
a  scroll  on  which  is  recorded  the  date  and 
whereabouts  of  your  vessel.  If  this  sim¬ 
ple  little  exploring  apparatus  should  fall 
into  intelligent  hands,  it  will  serve  the 
object  as  effectually  as  a  broken-down 
seventy-four.  Let  it  be  flung  into  the 
sea  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  example, 
and  if  picked  up  at  Jamaica,  or  found 
quietly  coming  to  anchor  in  some  English 
harbor,  it  will  tell  its  own  tale  almost  as 
forcibly  as  if  it  had  kept  a  regular  log. 
Admiral  Beechy  has  published  a  chart 
containing  the  results  of  more  than  a 
hundred  bottle-voyages,  and  from  his  in¬ 
teresting  document  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  these  fragile  mariners  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Atlantic,  and  then,  like 
Tony  Lumpkin’s  victims,  had  resumed 
their  route  m  the  vast  “  circumbendibus.” 
Much,  indeed,  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  mapping  out  of  these  great  ocean 
streams ;  but  the  course  of  many  has 
been  ascertained  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  entitle  us  to  regard  them  as  fixed  and 
well  -  established  highways  across  the 
deep. 

By  far  the  most  influential  of  these 
currents  is  the  famous  Gulf  Stream.  Little 
as  it  may  be  appreciated  by  Englishmen 
in  general,  every  inhabitant  of  this  country 
has  a  greater  interest  in  its  flow  than  he  . 
has  in  the  Thames  or  Tyne.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  though  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
mighty  equatorial  current  which  sets  out  » 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and,  after 
a  run  of  four  thousand  miles,  enters  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea.  Sucking  up  the  sun’s  rays  as  it 
advances,  and  storing  away  the  warmth  for 
future  use,  it  passes  into  that  magnificent 
indentation  in  the  Mexican  coast  which 
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serves  as  a  caldron  ;  for  there  its  waters 
are  raised  to  the  high  temperature  of  86.“ 
It  then  sweeps  through  the  Pass  of  Flori¬ 
da — its  heat  being  9“  more  than  the  ocean 
can  claim  by  virtue  of  its  latitude — and 
skirts  the  shores  of  North- America,  until 
it  takes  that  remarkable  bend  oflf  Nova 
Sootia  and  Newfoundland  which  throws 
its  waters  across  towards  the  coast  of 
Europe.  One  branch  curves  downwards 
and  nits  past  the  Azores  to  the  south :  the 
other  glides  northward  in  the  direction 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Polar  Sea. 
This  splendid  stream  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  volume  to  three  thousand  Missis- 
sippis.  Its  length,  reckoning  from  its 
Mexican  head  to  the  Azores,  is  upwards 
of  three  thousand  miles.  Its  velocity  in 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  is  about  seventy-eight 
miles  a  day,  but  its  pace  dwindles  down 
to  a  sober  flow  of  ten  before  it  reaches 
the  Azores.  Its  average  performance  is 
about  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  four-.and- 
twenty  hours.  Tliere  are  many  peculiari¬ 
ties  attached  to  this  noble  current.  The 
color  of  its  waters  is  an  indigo-blue  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  Its  banks, 
especially  the  left,  are  generally  well 
defined  ;  so  that  the  voyager  knows  when 
he  dips  into  its  flood,  the  edge  being  fre¬ 
quently  made  manifest  by  the  ripiilings 
which  niark  the  line  of  division  as  well  as 
by  other  visible  traits.  “  Often  one  half 
of  the  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  water  while  the  other 
half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea:  so 
sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of 
aflimty  between  those  waters,  and  such 
the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part 
of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle 
with  the  common  water  of  the  sea.”  It 
would  appear,  too,  that  this  current  act- 
tually  runs  up  hill,  for  the  thermometer 
shows  that  the  under  part,  in  flowing  from 
Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
maxes  an  ascent  of  six  hundred  feet,  being 
a  gradient  of  five  or  six  feet  to  the  mile.  It 
is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  surface  of  this 
ocean  river  slopes  from  the  center  or  axis 
to  the  sides ;  in  other  words,  it  resembles 
the  roof  of  a  house,  though  of  course 
much  gentler  in  its  declivity ;  for  if  a  boat 
is  abandoned,  it  will  drift  to  the  right  or 
left,  according  to  its  position  with  respect 
to  the  ridge.  Partly  for  the  same  reason 
all  planks,  loose  seaweeds,  and  other  de¬ 
tached  articles  which  may  embark  on  the 
stream,  will  eventually  slide  down  to¬ 
wards  the  edge  of  the  current.  Hence 


has  been  formed  that  remarkable  expanse 
in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  called  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  This  is  a  continent  of 
weeds,  {fucu*  natans,'^  thickly  interwoven, 
and  capable  of  oflenng  considerable  re¬ 
sistance  to  a  ])as8ing  vessel.  How  great 
were  the  fears  it  excited  amongst  the 
companions  of  Columbus,  on  their  first 
trembling  voyage  to  America,  is  well 
known.  Collected  here  as  in  a  prodigious 
eddy,  this  floating  mass  has  occupied  the  , 
same  moan  ]>osition — for  it  is  subject  to  a 
kind  of  rise  and  fall  in  latitude — since  the 
time  of  its  discovery ;  and  here,  too,  it 
will  doubtless  remain  so  long  as  tlie  cqua-  , 
torial  current  and  Gulf  Stream  continue 
to  execute  their  stupendous  rounds. 

Taking,  however,  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth  into  account,  it  ought  to  follow 
th.at,  as  an  atom  of  air,  when  flowing  from 
the  pole  to  the  cqu.ator,  should  drift,  or 
seem  to  drift  to  the  west,  because  of  its  , 
tardier  momentum,  so  any  article  which 
may  enter  the  stream,  when  impressed 
with  an  equatorial  velocity,  ought  to 
incline  towards  the  eastern  bank.  And 
such  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  far  as  the 
sloping  character  of  the  surface  will 
allow.  Trees  tom  up  from  their  homes 
are  plentiful  on  the  European  side  of  the 
current,  but  comparatively  rare  on  the 
American.  Just  so,  in  the  Mississippi, 
floatmg  timber  slides  oflT  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  river  if  its  voyage  is  sufti-  • 
ciently  long  to  permit  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  to  tell  upon  its  movements.  For 
the  same  reason,  too,  the  Gulf  Stre.am 
itself  should  exhibit  a  strong  European 
tendency,  and  to  this  cause  we  think  may 
be  partly  ascribed  the  fact  that,  when  the 
original  velocity  which  enables  it  to  cleave 
its  wav  BO  readily  through  the  w.aters  has 
abated,  it  overshoots  its  banks  and  spreads 
out  into  a  broad  surface  flow,  as  if  to 
diffuse  its  genial  warmth  over  the  largest 
possible  area. 

For  here  we  discover  the  great  function 
of  the  stream.  It  is  the  bearer  of  tropical 
heat.  A  river  of  molten  metal  could  , 
not  speak  its  purpose  more  explicitly.  It 
sets  out  with  a  tem|K;rature  of  86®.  It  ' 
cools  but  gradually  as  it  .advances,  los¬ 
ing  not  more  than  13®  or  14®  during  its 
progress.  So  superior  is  its  charge  of 
caloric  that  the  themiometer  at  once 
detects  the  difference  between  its  fervid 
M'aters  and  the  ocean  around.  The  voya¬ 
ger  feels  that  he  is  entering  a  warmer 
climate  when  he  sails  into  the  atmosphere 
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wliich  overlies  its  route.  Imagine  the 
change  which  would  be  experienced  by 
Sir  Philip  Brooke  when  the  air  happened 
to  be  at  the  freezing-point  on  each  side, 
whilst  the  current  itself  Avas  nearly  fifty 
degrees  in  excess !  It  is  obvious  that 
this  incessant  transport  of  caloric  to  the 
north  must  have  its  ettect  upon  our  chilly 
climes.  Even  where  the  he.ated  waters 
can  not  pass,  the  winds  which  sweep  over 
the  sea  from  the  south  -  west  must  be 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  broad  ditfus- 
ivc  stream.  Maury  asserts  that  the  surj)Ius 
heat  brought  into  the  region  of  New¬ 
foundland  each  day  Avould  be  sufficient, 
were  it  siuldenly  let  loose,  “  to  make  the 
column  of  superitjcuinbent  atmosphere 
hotter  than  melted  iron.”  Or,  putting 
the  question  on  a  larger  basis,  he  says : 
“  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  discharged  over  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Av.aters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  a  winter’s  day  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  the  whole  column  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  rests  upon  France  and  the 
British  Islands  from  the  freezing-point  to 
summer-heat.”  Could  anything  be  more 
palp.able  than  the  advantages  of  such  a 
glowing  river  ?  If  caloric  could  be  stored 
uj)  in  casks,  and  tvhole  fleets  employed  in 
conveying  them  from  the  tropics  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe,  some  address¬ 
ed  to  Britain,  some  to  Norway,  some  to 
S[)itzbergcn,  the  marks  of  benevolent 
design  could  not  be  more  vividly  expressed. 
In  point  of  latitude  England  corresponds 
Avith  Labrador.  But  Ave  knoAV  that  the 
latter  region  is  one  Avhere  the  climate  is 
exceinlingly  harsh,  Avhere  the  winter  is 
painfully  protracted,  Avhere  the  vegetation 
18  feeble  and  haggard,  Avhere  the  animals 
are  heavily  furred  to  keep  them  AV'arm, and 
where  the  inh.abitants  are  loAV-tvped  and 
extremely  tmlikely  to  figure  Lrilliantly 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Had  we  been 
left  in  the  same  lurch,  and  compelled  to 
subsist  on  our  geograpliical  allowance  of 
caloric  alone,  EngKand  Avould  have  been 
a  frost-bitten  realm,  Avhere  fairs  might 
have  been  held  on  the  Thames  every  win¬ 
ter,  .and  Avhere  boys  might  have  8noAvb.all- 
ed  e.ach  other  for  naif  the  year.  Stop  the 
Gulf  Stream  to-morrow,  divert  it  in  some 
other  direction,  so  that  its  summer-laden 
waters  should  never  .approach  the  Euro¬ 
pean  shores — and  then  John  Bull  Avould 
'  soon  become  a  national  iiauper ;  and  that 
oft-anticipated  cat.astropne,  the  ruin  of  the 
Constitution,  Avould  assuredly  ensue. 


To  this  strc.am  there  is  a  striking  coun¬ 
terpart,  so  far  as  it  extends,  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  shores  of  the  Pacific.  I*art  of 
the  great  equatorial  cuiTent,  after  sAveep- 
ing  .across  that  ocean,  presses  into  the  seas 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  deflected 
like  the  sister  river  on  the  east  of  the  .Am¬ 
erican  continent.  Thus  repelled,  it  glides 
over  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  bathes  it 
Avith  its  heated  wave.  Though  someAvhat 
indistinctly  defined,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  IS  the  fact,  for  Asiatic  driftwood 
h.as  been  found  on  the  Aleutian  isles,  and 
crippled  Japanese  junks,  as  was  the  case 
Avith  one  in  1831,  haA'e  been  borne  along 
to  the  mouth  of  the  riA  cr  Columbia.  Noav, 
has  England  no  interest  in  this  remote 
river  of  the  deep  ?  On  the  contr.ary,  one 
of  her  largest  provinces  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  dependent  u])on  it  for  its  thermal 
Avelfare.  As  if  Providence  had  expressly 
adjusted  these  marine  streams  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  Empire,  w'c  find  th.at  the  recent¬ 
ly-established  colony  of  British  Columbia 
is  provided  Avith  a  hot-water  apparatus 
Avhich  insures  it  a  much  more  generous 
clim.ate  than  its  geogr.aphical  position 
Avould  Av.arrant.  The  temperature  of  this 
new  state  is  almost  identical  Avith  our  oAvn. 

In  Great  Britain  wo  fl.atter  ourselves  that 
we  grow  one  of  the  finest  races  on  the 
globe,  and  to  our  gentle  skies — ^neither  ’ 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  neither  enervating 
our  frames  by  the  excessive  hc.it  of  the 
south,  nor  limiting  our  exertions  and  crip¬ 
pling  our  commerce  by  the  frosts  of  the 
nor  in — we  ascribe,  and  justly  ascribe,  the 

f  radical  superiority  of  our  human  Avare.  ' 
s  it  not  a  romarLible  circumstance,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  promising  province,  AA-ith  its 
gold,  its  coal,  and  its  other  splendid  mine¬ 
ral  endoAvments — a  province  Avhich  may 
become  the  seat  of  an  empire  reared  by 
British  braAvn  and  animated  by  British 
brain — should  OAve  its  climatic  advant.iges 
to  a  silent  river  of  heat  which  comes  from 
afar,  and  discharges  its  stores  of  caloric 
upon  the  region,  sis  if  to  protect  it  from 
the  blighting  tyranny  of  frost  ? 

One  great  object  of  currents  therefore 
is  plain.  It  is  their  duty  to  equalize  as  far 
as  m.iy  be  the  climsites  of  the  globe,  and  , 
modcr.ite  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Were  not  some  such  precaution  adopted, 
the  gathering  ice  of  the  poles  would  ulti¬ 
mately  render  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  ^ 
intolerable  from  excessive  frost,  whilst  the 
con(5entrated  heat  of  the  tropics  might 
convert  them  into  sultry  wastes,  some- 
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thing  like  the  burning  belt  with  which  old 
geographers  were  accustomed  to  girdle 
the  earth.  liut  whilst  the  equatorial  calo¬ 
ric,  as  we  have  seen,  is  incessantly  con¬ 
veyed  towards  the  Polar  latitudes,  so  the 
Polar  cold  is  incessantly  transported  to¬ 
wards  the  warmer  zones  of  the  ocean. 
The  great  Antarctic  current  which  flows 
up  the  Pacific,  skirting  the  shores  of  Peru, 
is  estimated  at  3500  miles  in  breadth,  and 
was  found  by  Dupetit  Thouars  to  reach 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  one  mile.  What  a 
volume  of  chilled  water  is  this  to  abstract 
from  the  southern  sea  and  pour  into  hot¬ 
ter  latitudes!  But  this  beneficent  ser¬ 
vice  is  as  beneficently  repaid.  Speaking 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Maury 
observes : 

“  These  teeming  waters  bear  oflf  through  their 
several  channels  the  surplus  heat  of  the  tropics, 
and  disperse  it  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Antarc¬ 
tic.  See  the  immense  equatorial  flow  to  the 
east  of  New-Holland.  It  is  bound  for  the  icy 
barriers  of  that  unknown  sea  there  to  temper 
climates,  grow  cool,  and  return  again,  refresh¬ 
ing  men  and  beast  by  the  way,  either  as  the 
Humboldt  current  or  the  ice-bearing  current, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  round  Capo  Horn, 
and  changes  into  warm  again  as  it  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  w.os  owing  to  this  great 
southern  flow  from  the  coral  regions  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross  was  enabled  to  penetrate  so  much 
further  south  than  Captain  Wilkes  on  his  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Antarctic,  and  it  is  upon  these  waters 
that  that  sea  is  to  be  penetrated,  if  ever.  The 
North  Pacific,  except  in  the  narrow  passage  be¬ 
tween  Asia  and  America,  is  closed  to  the  escape 
of  these  warm  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  only  outlet  for  them  is  to  the  south.  They 
go  down  towards  the  Antarctic  regions  to  dis¬ 
pense  their  heat  and  get  cool,  and  the  cold  of 
the  Antarctic,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  is 
not  so  bitter  as  is  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  of  the  north." 

Another  current  to  the  south  from  the 
West  of  Africa  was  crossed  by  Captain 
Grant  on  one  occa.sion  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  -water  in  the  center  ranged  as 
high  as  63®,  whilst  that  of  the  ocean  on 
each  side  was  only  30®.  This  voluminous 
stream — IGOO  miles  in  breath  at  the  time 
— was  hurrying  away  the  heat  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  to  the  Icy  ^a,  where  its  amelior¬ 
ating  presence  was  required.  And  how 
can  we  explain  the  existence  of  an  open 
sheet  in  the  Arctic  basin,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  currents  of  warm  water 
from  the  south  flow  beneath  the  surface, 
and  well  up  where  Dr.  Kane  discovered  a 
spacious  ocean,  unincumbered  by  hum¬ 


mocks  or  icebergs,  with  waves  whose 
temperature  was  as  high  as  36®,  though 
the  latitude  was  upwards  of  82°,  and 
though  a  wilderness  of  snow  lay  to  the 
south  ? 

There  is  one  circumstance,  too,  which 
gives  these  marine  rivers  a  peculiar  value. 
Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  If  it 
were  requisite  to  convey  the  heat  of  the 
equator  to  the  poles  by  means  of  latid- 
streams,  the  waste  of  caloric  by  absorption 
would  be  considerable,  and  the  object 
proposed — nameljr,  the  due  distribution  of 
temperature  —  might  be  defeated.  But 
the  ocean  affords  pathways  along  which 
the  liquid  warmth  may  pass,  not  only  to 
a  greater  distance,  but  without  .any  serious 
loss  of  pow'er,  until  it  reaches  the  regions 
where  it  can  be  discharged  with  most 
effect.  A  torrent  of  molten  iron  would 
stiffen  and  grow  cool  before  it  had  tra¬ 
veled  many  miles  in  contact  with  the  air 
and  earth ;  but  these  ocean  streams  glide 
from  continent  to  continent  without  squan¬ 
dering  their  thermal  treasures  in  needless 
work  by  the  way. 

In  one  respect,  how'cver,  they  seem  to 
play  a  rude  and  unmannerly  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Between  them  and 
the  hurricanes  and  tempests  which  fre¬ 
quently  plow  up  the  tropical  seas  .and 
carry  devastation  even  into  temperate 
climes,  some  powerful  attraction  appears 
to  subsist.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  broad  river  of  heated  liquid  like  the 
Gulf  Stream  must  produce  extensive  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  atmosphere  above  its  < 
path.  The  contrast  between  its  tempera¬ 
ture  and  that  of  the  contiguous  ocean  and 
superincumbent  air  is  frequently  so  violent 
that  an  elemental  riot  may  well  be  antici¬ 
pated  before  the  equilibrium  can  be  tem¬ 
porarily  restored.  Hence  this  summer- 
dispensing  stream  is  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  many  a  terrible  storm.  Some 
of  the  most  furious  gales  have  been  known 
to  gallop  along  its  course  as  if  it  were  a 
regular  race-ground.  Nay,  tempests  aris¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
been  observed  to  leave  their  African  birth¬ 
place  and  make  direct  for  the  Gulf  Strcjim. 
This  they  followed,  keeping  steadily  to  its 
path,  curving  where  it  curved,  and  recross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  until  their  rage  was  ex¬ 
pended,  and  their  wings  drooped  helpless¬ 
ly  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  The  current 
might,  indeed,  have  grooved  a  furrow  for 
them  in  the  air. 

Availing  himself  of  this  fact,  Lieutenant 
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Ma\iry  was  enabled  to  predict  the  course  [  period,  and  from  the  north-west  during 
and  position  of  a  steam-vessel,  the  San  I  the  latter. 

Francisco,  which  was  disabled  in  a  storm  j  Now,  w'hat  occasions  these  monsoons? 
in  the  year  1853,  whilst  conveying  a  regi-  !  A  voyager  in  the  Indian  Ocean  may  little 
ment  of  United  States  troops  to  Califoniia.  !  suspect  that  the  cradle  of  the  breeze  by 
Great  alarm  being  excited  by  the  .arrival  i  which  his  vessel  is  impelled  lies  far  away 
of  barks  which  had  seen  her  in  this  crip-  j  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  Yet  such  is  sup¬ 
pled  condition  without  being  able  to  ren-  posed  to  be  the  case.  The  vast  naked 
der  any  assistance  themselves,  searching  plains  and  the  great  desert  tracts  of  the 
vessels  avere  promptly  dispatched.  But  i  continent,  when  he.ated  by  the  sun’s  ver- 
where  w’cre  they  to  look?  Science  in- 1  tical  rays,  must  rarefy  the  atmosphere 
stantly  mapped  out  the  limits  within  w'hlch  |  overhead,  and  produce  a  draught  as  if  a 
the  ship  would  be  likely  to  drift,  and  oven  furnace  where  in  play.  To  feed  this  par- 
indic.ated  the  very  qu.arter  where  slie  '  ti:il  vacuum,  air  will  be  dragged  in  from 
would  most  probably  be  found.  The  ex-  {  any  qu.arter  where  it  can  1^  procured, 
ploring  vessels  took  up  the  trail  of  the  1  Since,  then,  these  disturbing  districts  lie 
storm,  and  pursued  the  track  which  had  ;  in  the  rear  of  the  north-east  trades,  it  is 
been  prescribed ;  but  before  they  could  '  presumed  that  the  stream  which  feeds 
reach  the  spot  where  the  steamer  was  ex-  them  will  be  arrested,  and  that  the  trades 
pected,  relief  had  arrived.  Had  they  not  !  themselves  w'ill  be  drawn  back  and  pulled 
been  thus  anticipated,  their  instructions  |  towards  the  affected  spot.  Further,  the 
w’ould  have  carried  them  within  sight  of  i  balance  between  the  north  and  south 
the  wreck.  Stnange  to  say,  the  Kilby,  [  trades  being  broken — for  the  meeting  of 
one  of  tlie  vessels  which  accidentally  con- 1  these  two  produces  that  belt  of  equatorial 
tril>uted  to  the  rescue,  parted  company  1  calms  which  is  elegantly  known  as  the 
with  the  transport  ship  in  the  night,  and  Doldrums  or  Horse  latitudes — the  south- 
could  neither  find  her  in  the  morning  nor  em  trade,  on  finding  no  resistance,  w'ill 
tell  in  w’hat  direction  to  look  ;  yet,  bun-  pour  over  the  Line  into  the  northern  hem- 
dreds  of  miles  away,  a  philosopher  sitting  [  isphere.  But,  in  doing  so,  it  will  yield  to 
(juietly  in  the  N.ational  Observatory  .at  |  the  same  distant  influences  w'hich  have 
Washington,  could  Lay  his  finger  on  the  ,  troubled  its  brother  trade,  and  at  the  same 
chart,  and  guide  the  explorers  to  the  locus  time  will  undergo  deflection  to  the  cast, 
of  the  shattered  ship.  because  it  is  now  impregnated  with  the 

Still  more  striking,  perhaps,  than  the  ]  earth’s  equatorial  velocity.  The  result 
influence  of  heated  water  in  the  produc-  (difficult  to  express  without  diagrams) 
tion  of  atmospheric  disturbances,  is  the  w'ill  be  the  production  of  a  south-west 
influence  of  heated  Land.  There  are  the  wind,  such  as  actually  blows  north  of  the 
monsoons,  for  example.  These  are  tropi-  equator  from  April  to  October.  It  follows, 
cal  winds  which,  instead  of  kee))ing  up  also,  th.at  if  these  monsoons  are  due  to  the 
the  ch.aracter  of  the  family  for  fickleness,  sun’s  influence  as  described,  they  should 
blow  steadily  in  one  direction  for  about  coincide  in  their  proceedings  w'ith  the 
five  months,  and  then  blow  as  steadily  in  position  of  this  luminary.  And  such  is 
a  different  direction  for  about  five  months  the  case.  When  the  south-west  monsoon 
more.  Each  change  occupies  about  a  j  is  in  force,  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  the 
mo!ith,  and  is  a  very  fussy  transaction,  j»eninsula  of  Hindoston  are  blazing  \mder 
being  accompanied  by  blinding  lightnings  nis  directest  be.ams  ;  when  the  north-east 
and  deafening  thunders,  by  rains  which  |  breeze  is  in  constant  play,  it  is  a  sign 
render  the  atmosphere  opaque,  and  blasts  I  that  his  presence  has  been  transferred  to 
w’hich  lift  the  surf  and  sometimes  carry  the  southern  hemisphere, 
fishes  into  the  interior.  Subject  to  the  1  Applying  the  same  principles  to  the 
gradual  shiftings  of  direction  which  occur  j  monsoons  of  Afric.a,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
at  these  transition  periods,  and  neglecting  '  and  Central  America,  we  may  fairly  con- 
the  consideration  of  certain  local  limita-  elude  that  these  phenomena  are  occasion- 
tions,  it  m.ay  be  said  goner.ally  that  north  |  ed  by  the  deflection  of  the  trade-winds 
of  the  equ.ator  the  wind  blows  from  the  !  in  consequence  of  the  overheating  of  dis- 
south-w’cst  between  April  and  October,  ]  tant  plains  and  deserts.  Even  great 
and  from  the  north-east  between  October  !  sandy  wastes  thus  become  important 
and  April.  South  of  the  Line  it  comes  I  agents  in  the  ocean  economy,  and  the 
from  the  south-east  during  the  former  1  mariner  owes  the  steady,  serviceable 
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breezes,  upon  whose  faithful  flow  he  can  | 
depend  for  more  than  five  months  to^e- ; 
ther — ^breezes  which  will  kindly  bear  his  , 
bark  in  one  direction,  and  carry  it  back  < 
as  well — to  those  Saharas  which  seem  , 
such  scars  and  bleimshe.s  on  the  face  of 
our  planet.  “  lie  that  made  both  sea  and  | 
land,’’  says  Bishop  Hall,  “  causeth  both  i 
of  them  to  conspire  to  the  opportunities  | 
of  doing  good.”  i 

Still  W'hat  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ?  j 
To  know  something  of  the  surface  is  by  1 
no  means  sufficient.  Naturally  we  feel  j 
as  curious  to  probe  those  silent  abysses  | 
and  to  investigate  the  secrets  of  Neptune's  | 
halls  a.s  Bluebeard’s  wife  did  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  sealed  cnainber. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  gratify  this 
laudable  longing.  The  lively  and  iugeni- 
ous  Bishop  Wilkins — he  who  maintained 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  flying 
chariot  w'hich  would  transport  any  enter¬ 
prising  gentleman  to  the  moon — was  also 
of  opinion  that  an  “  ai'k”  could  be  contriv¬ 
ed  whereby  the  bed  of  the  sea  might  be 
explored,  and  various  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  effected  not  only  of  sunken  trea¬ 
sures  but  of  remarkable  physical  pheno¬ 
mena.  Upon  tills  enchanting  topic  his 
lordship  is  delightfully  loquacious ;  and 
ailer  discussing  the  means  by  which  the 
submarine  vessel  is  to  be  moved,  its  fouled 
atinosphere  rectified,  its  passengers  re¬ 
ceived  or  discharged,  he  asserts  that 
“  whole  colonies  may  thus  inhabit,”  living 
constantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
printing  their  observations  on  the  spot, 
and  even  bringing  up  families,  whose  sur¬ 
prise,  on  ascending  for  the  first  time  to 
survey  the  glories  of  this  upper  world,  is 
joyously  depicted.  ’Tis  a  grievous  pity 
that  tlie  jiroject  of  this  charming  visionary 
can  not  be  realized ;  for  who  would  not 
exult  to  learn  tliat  arks  manned  by  crews 
of  aavans  were  groping  their  way  along 
the  floors  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
all  directions,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
geography  of  the  drowned  portions  of  the 
globe  would  be  taught  in  our  schools  as 
familiarly  at  least  as  that  of  Africa  or 
Japan?  But,  alas!  we  know  well  that 
the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  man¬ 
ageable  vessel  would  be  too  prodigious 
to  admit  of  any  extensive  descemt,  and 
that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fresh  air 
w'ould  forbid  any  prolonged  sojourn  be¬ 
neath  the  surges  of  the  ocean. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  may  be 
dispose  to  imagine  that  nothing  could  be 


easier  than  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
sen  at  any  particular  spot.  Heave  out  the 
lead,  give  it  as  much  rope  or  line  as  it 
requires,  and  when  it  ceases  to  run  from 
the  real,  vou  have  gauged  the  abyss  to  a 
a  yard.  Yhe  task,  however,  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  looks.  The  sea  is  as  coy  in  ^ 
revealing  its  depths  as  a  lady  in  disclosing 
her  age.  In  the  profounder  probings  of 
the  ocean  how'  are  you  to  know  when  the 
weight  really  touches  the  bottom  ?  Some 
persons  would  tell  us  that  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  surface  the  resistance 
must  become  so  great  that  the  lead  wdll 
cease  to  sink,  and  that  even  parted  anchors 
and  iron  cables  must  remain  in  suspension. 
This  fancy  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
water  is  a  compressible  fluid  ;  for  not  until 
its  particles  were  crushed  into  such  small 
compxss  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid 
should  equal  a  cubic  inch  of  the  metal  in 
gravity,  could  the  latter  be  induced  to 
float.  Practically  speaking,  however, 
water  may  be  regarded  as  an  obstinate 
and  irreducible  thing,  for  Oersted  ascer¬ 
tained  that  under  the  pressure  of  each 
additional  atmosphere  it  shrunk  to  the 
extent  of  forty-six  millionths  of  its  bulk 
only.  But  still  in  attempting  to  fathom 
Neptune’s  domain.s,  currents  may  carry 
out  the  line,  and  you  may  imagine  that 
the  plummet  is  plowing  its  way  through 
the  waters  long  after  it  has  reached  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  In  1852,  Lieut.  Parker 
ran  out  mile  after  mile  of  cord  while  ex¬ 
ploring  the  ocean  ofl’  the  coa.st  of  South- 
America.  Deep  seemed  to  call  unto  deep, 
for  here  no  bottom  could  be  found,  though 
ten  miles  of  line  w'ere  delivered.  But  on 
subsequent  trials  it  was  discovered  that 
the  true  depth  was  not  more  than  three 
miles,  and  the  discrepancy  could  only  be 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  disturbing 
action  of  currents,  which  may  sweep 
away  the  cord,  or  gather  it  into  loops  if 
they  happen  to  flow  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions. 

Amongst  the  various  contrivances  which 
have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  ascer¬ 
taining  when  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  really 
reached,  some  are  intended  to  tell  their 
own  tale  de  profundis,  either  by  ringing 
bells,  exploding  shells,  giving  electro¬ 
magnetic  signals,  working  clock -machi¬ 
nery,  or  registering  the  pressure  to  which 
a  column  of  air  is  expo8(,*d.  None  of  these, 
however,  have  served  their  purpose  effect¬ 
ually,  and  some  have  egregiously  failed. 
In  the  navy  of  the  United  States  a  very 
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simple  plan  has  been  employed.  Nothing  ! 
more  than  a  cannon-ball  with  a  sufficient  i 
length  of  twine  is  required  for  each  ex¬ 
periment.  The  latter,  marked  into  lengths 
of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  wound  on 
reels  of  ton  thousand  fathoms,  can  be 
sacrificed  at  small  cost,  and  thus  the  labor 
of  upheaving  the  aj)paratus  is  spared.  Of 
co\u*se  a  thirty-two  |K)und  ball,  though 
neces.sarlly  lost,  is  quite  as  honorably  em- 
j)!oyod  in  ransacking  the  deep  as  in 
oattcring  a  hostile  fort.  Subject  to 
certain  inevitable  infirmities,  this  easy 
contrivance  has  done  good  service  in 
the  American  navy,  atid  by  carefully 
studying  the  average  times  of  descent 
for  different  depths,  it  has  become  possible 
to  judge  whether  the  movement  of  the 
line  is  (lue  to  the  legitimate  progress  of 
the  weight  or  to  the  impertinent  action 
of  currents. 

And  pr.ay,  what  is  the  depth  of  the 
occ.an  ?  Si)eculatively,  it  has  been  assum- 1 
ed  that  the  greatest  depression  at  sea 
wouhl  not  exceed  the  highest  elevation 
on  laud  ;  but  bolder  conclusions  have  also  ' 
been  deduced.  Dr.  Whewell,  for  exam- ' 

I)lo,  h.as  inferred  that  the  Atlantic  may 
tave  valleys  which  it  would  take  a  line  nine 
miles  in  length  to  fathom.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  llritish  Associ.ation  in  1855,  ^Ir. 
W.  Darling  suggested  that,  since  the 
oco  iu  occupies  three  times  the  area  of  the 
land,  the  waters  are  probably  thrice  as 
deep  at  their  maximum  jxunt  as  the  tallest 
of  our  mountains  is  lof>y.  And  certainly 
some  very  romantic  results  h.ave  occa'^ion- 
ally  been  obtained.  Sir  James  Uoss 
sounded  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Helena,  but  his  plummet 
couhl  apparently  find  no  resting-place  at 
a  ilepth  of  twenty -seven  thoimnd  six 
hundred  feet,  or  five  and  a  quarter  miles. 
Lieutenant  Walsh  sounded  M'ith  thirty- 
four  thousand  feet,  or  six  and  a  half 
miles,  and  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 
Licuten.ant  Herryman  sounded  mid-ocean 
with  thirty-nine  thousand  feet,  or  seven 
and  a  half  miles ;  but  he,  too,  faile<l  to 
probe  the  abyss.  Captain  Denham 
sounded  in  the  South- Atlantic,  between 
the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  dis¬ 
covered  bottom  at  forty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  or  nearly  eight 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Hut  how  little  trust  can  be  placed  in 
these  returns  from  the  abyss  must  be 
manifest  from  the  trick  played  on  Lieu. 


ten.ant  Parker  by  sub-currents  as  already 
described.  Further  investigations,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  aid  of  Maury’s  law  of 
descent,  h.ave  sadly  curtailed  these  esti¬ 
mates  of  ocean  profundity.  “  The 
greatest  depths  at  which  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  has  been  reached  with  the  plum¬ 
met,”  says  this  writer,  “  are  in  the  North- 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  places  Avhere  it 
has  been  fathomed  do  not  show  it  to  be 
deeper  than  twenty-five  thousand  feet. 
The  deepest  part  is  probably  someAvhero 
between  the  Bermudas  and  the  Grand 
Banks,  but  how  deep  it  may  be  yet 
remains  for  the  cannon-ball  and  sounding- 
twine  to  determine.” 

Something  more,  however,  was  still 
required.  Could  not  an  apparatus  bo 
contrived  which  would  bring  up  specimens 
of  m.atter  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
enable  us  to  discover  what  was  going  on 
in  those  gloomy  and  unvisited  recesses  ? 
Mr.  Brooke,  of  the  Ignited  St.ates  navy, 
set  his  wits  to  w’ork,  and  proposed  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose.  A  shot,  slung 
to  a  rod,  is  so  arranged  that,  when  it 
strikes  the  bottom,  it  shall  be  released. 

In  a  small  cavity  .at  the  extremity  of  this 
rod  a  little  soap  or  tallow  is  placed,  and 
as  it  alights  perpendicul.arly,  any  trifling 
substance  w’ill  adhere,  and  may  be  drawn 
up  to  the  surface  for  examination.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  apparatus  was 
speedily  applied. 

What,  tlien,  is  there  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oce.an  ?  It  may  well  be  im.agined  that 
the  first  spe<-imens  drawn  from  the  sunless  i 
abys.ses  ot  the  Atlantic  would  be  regarded 
with  peculiar  interest.  L^p  there  came  a 
number  of  calcareous  shells  belonging  to 
foraminiferji,  and  a  smaller  number  of  sili- 
cious  shells  belonging  to  diatomacea; ;  in 
other  words,  the  floor  of  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  more  than  two  miles  w.as  fouml 
to  be  strewn,  not  with  sand  or  gravel,  as  » 
might  have  been  expected,  but  with  the 
remains  of  microscopic  creatures.  Simi¬ 
lar  throws  in  the  South-Pacific  brought 
up  representatives  of  numerous  animalcu- 
lar  groups;  neither  of  the  two  orders 
just  mentioned,  however,  being  very 
abundant.  The  result  of  various  sound¬ 
ings  in  the  North-Pacific,  as  high  as  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  Latitude,  showed  that 
the  bed  of  the  sea  w.as  still  paved  with  in¬ 
fusorial  shells ;  but  that,  unlike  the  Atlan- 
I  tic  j)roduct8,  the  samples  were  particularly 
rich  in  the  silicious  shells  of  diatoms, 

1  w'hilst  they  were  destitute  of  the  calcar- 
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ecus  fragments  of  foraminifera.  Yet,  if 
startled  by  the  discovery  that  the  sea  is 
floored  ■w'ith  little  organisms,  we  must  not 
hastily  conclude  that  the  creatures  passed 
their  lives  in  these  dismal  depths.  More 
probably  they  floated  near  the  surface, 
and,  when  their  ephemeral  existence  con¬ 
cluded,  each  tiny  shell  began  its  funeral 
descent,  and  sank  by  slow  stages  to  its 
resting-place  in  the  huge  watery  mauso¬ 
leum.  Wr  we  must  now  look  upon  the 
ocean  bod  as  a  vast  burial-ground,  where 
millions  upon  millions  of  animalcules  are 
daily  interred  ;  with  what  object  we  may 
readily  guess.  The  solid  matter  abstracted 
from  the  waters  by  their  curious  chemical 
powers  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  it  is  gradu.ally  forming 
dej>osit8,  such  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the 
rocks  of  the  olden  world.  That  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  accumulation  must  be  tardy, 
indeed,  can  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  a  not¬ 
able  fact  that  the  execution  of  some  of  tlie 
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greatest  undertakings  in  nature  is  intrust¬ 
ed  to  agents  the  smallest,  the  feeblest, 
and  apparently  the  most  ineflicient.  If 
we  wanted  a  new  island,  we  should  never 
think  of  giving  the  order  to  a  company 
of  coral  insects :  nor  if  a  new  breakwater, 
could  we  expect  any  number  of  infusoria 
to  construct  it  out  of  their  shells.  Yet 
here  are  some  of  the  puniest  things  in 
creation,  not  only  engaged  in  building 
future  platforms  of  being,  but  in  temper¬ 
ing  the  existing  climates  of  the  globe,  and 
in  maintaining  the  salubrity  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ocean  by  their  labors  on  its  salts.  As 
fast  as  the  rains  dissolve  these  ingredients 
“  and  send  them  down  through  the  rivers 
to  the  sea,  these  faithful  and  everlasting 
agents  of  the  Creator  elaborate  them  into  ' 
pearls,  shells,  corals,  and  precious  things ; 
and  so,  while  they  are  preserving  the  sea, 
they  are  also  embellishing  the  land  Viy  im¬ 
parting  new  adaptations  to  its  soil,  fresh 
beauty  and  variety  to  its  landscapes.”* 
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Great  honor  is  designed  for  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  fathers  of  the  Serampore  ^lis- 
sion.  No  Englishman  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  will  forget,  and  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  convey  to  those  of  future  times, 
how  the  heart  of  the  nation,  when  sore 
with  repeated  tidings  of  disaster  in  IndLo, 
was  first  relieved,  and  then  filled  w'ith  ex¬ 
ultation,  by  gleam  after  gleam  of  victory 
from  the  sword  of  a  hero  leading  a  slender 
band ;  and  how  good  men  told  with  de¬ 
light,  that  Havelock  was  a  son-in-law  of 
lir.  Marshman,  the  missionary. 

The  same  distinguished  man  left  a  son, 
who  was  long  recognized  as  the  unrivaled 
leader  of  the  Indian  press,  and  who,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Friend  of  India,  has 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  its 
history.  Retired  now  to  England,  he  h.as 
employed  his  leisure  in  telling  the  wonder¬ 


•  lAft  and  7\rnt*  of  Carey,  Marthman,  and 
Ward,  Embraeiny  the  HUtory  of  the  Serampore 
Miittion,  I^  Joux  Clark  Marsuiiax.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Longmans.  1659. 


ful  tale  of  Carey,  Ward,  and  his  own  fa¬ 
ther,  in  a  work  which  no  missionary,  or 
statesman,  or  student  of  Indian  afi'airs, 
c.an  safely  disjiense  with  or  honestly  ignore. 
It  is  the  moral  history  of  North-India,  and 
of  the  Indian  Government,  illustrated  by 
and  interwoven  with  a  strange  tale  of  en¬ 
terprise,  almost  incredible  mental  prodi¬ 
gies,  and  eminent  Christian  graces.  It 
is  well  told.  The  author  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  perfect  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
and  persons  to  which  his  narrative  related. 
Yet  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  make 
the  men  already  public  personages.  The 
work  has  the  double  adv.antage  of  history 
and  biography — the  elevation  and  gravity 
of  the  one,  with  the  liveliness  and  person.al 
interest  of  the  other.  Mr.  Marshman  is  a 
practiced  writer,  holds  his  pen  easily, 
never  tries  to  be  eloquent,  but  often  is  so ; 


*  One  striking  result  of  these  deep  sea-soundings 
has  been  the  discorerr  of  a  line  of  volcanic  cinders, 
a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  which  reaches  enUrolj 
across  the  course  of  the  Gulf  iStream. 
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and  now  and  then  seasons  with  a  gentle 
grain  of  salt.  You  feel  at  once  that  your 
ajithor  is  outspoken  .and  fair.  lie  does 
not  hesitate  to  set  forth  the  faults  of  his 
heroes,  or  to  let  it  he  seen  that  mission¬ 
aries  are  subject  to  infirmities  like  other 
men.  He  is  an  honest  Haptist,  a  frank 
Dissenter,  and  perhaps  a  little  hard  on 
Bishops ;  not  so  much  on  the  genus  as  a 
w'hole,  as  on  that  anom.alous  species  of  it, 
the  Colonial  prelate,  who,  being  a  Bishop, 
is  always  wondering  why  he  is  not  a 
baron.  But  genial  and  manly  through¬ 
out,  though  he  deals  a  few  knocks  on 
names  we  are  wont  to  honor,  he  seems  to 
feel  his  reasons  to  be  good,  and  does  not 
ive  offense.  The  variety  of  incident,  the 
ovetailing  of  events,  the  shifting  of  the 
scene,  are  all  admirably  man.aged;  and 
men  .are  made  to  live  before  you,  without 
formal  descriptions  of  them. 

We  could  have  wished  the  conversions 
both  of  some  of  the  leadei’s  and  their 
disciples  more  fully  given.  History  is 
gradually  getting  deej)er  into  man,  from 
the  c.amp  and  court  to  the  arts,  from  them 
to  social  life,  and  at  length  M  ill  come  to 
the  root  of  all  life,  the  soul.  Conversion 
has  yet  to  be  fairly  recognized  in  general 
liistory  as  an  element  in  national  life, 
quite  as  much  as  genius  or  poM'er.  It  is 
liere  in  the  M-orld.  It  has  .affected  men 
M’ho  have  influenced  nations.  The  histo¬ 
rians  must  de.al  M’ith  it,  or  ev.ade  the  most 
co|)ious  source  of  light  upon  moral  ques¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Marshman  is  far  from  over¬ 
looking  conversion ;  but  M’e  should  have 
been  glad  had  he,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
given  the  inner  history  of  a  sonl,  as 
fully  as  D’Aubigne  h.as  done  that  of  Lu¬ 
ther. 

No  historian  has  told  us  M’hat  kind  of  a 
shoemaker  M’as  Clarke  Nichols  of  Hackle- 
ton  ;  but  he  had  the  most  M’onderfid  aj>- 
prentice  in  Northamptonshire.  The  son 
of  the  parish  clerk  and  school-master  of 
l*ury,  William  Carey  had  M'hat  store  of 
letters  his  father  could  give.  To  this  he 
had  added  the  M'hole  of  a  Latin  voc.abu- 
l.ary  found  some  hoM*.  He  was  always 
busier  M’ith  the  structure  of  plants  and  in¬ 
sects  than  of  soles  and  uppers.  In  Nichols’s 
house  he  found  a  Commentary  M’ith  here 
and  there  a  Greek  word.  Of  course  he 
M’as  puzzled,  but  M’as  not  to  be  put  doM’ii.  | 
At  I’ury  lived  a  learned  Aveaver,  Tom 
Jones  ;  and  C.arey  carefully  copied  each 
Greek  word  as  best  he  could,  and  carried 
it  for  a  translation. 


At  sixteen  the  death  of  his  master 
transferred  him,  as  a  journeyman,  to  one 
Mr.  Old.  The  M’ell-knoM’n  comment.ator 
Scott  paid  pastoral  visits  in  this  family. 
There  his  eye  M  as  struck  by  “  a  sensible- 
looking  lad  in  his  M’orking-apron,”  and  he 
foretold  that  he  would  be  “no  ordinary 
character.”  He  M’ho  thus  foresaM’  his 
greatness,  was  a  leading  instrument  of  his 
conversion.  Carey,  clnefly  through  the 
influence  of  a  felloAv-serv’ant,  received  deep 
religious  impressions.  That  fruitful  fear 
M’hich  leads  to  efforts  after  salvation,  lay 
heavily  u])on  his  soul.  Mr.  Scott’s  preach¬ 
ing  M’as  a  blessing  to  him,  M’hich  he  never 
forgot ;  and,  by  sIom'  and  dimly  lighted 
steps,  he  rose  out  of  the  pit  of  despon¬ 
dency  into  the  sunshine  of  Christian  life. 
He  had  not  long  experienced  the  joy  of 
true  religion,  before  he  began  to  tell  of  it 
to  others.  His  neighbors  relished  the 
M'ords  of  the  M’ise  journeyman.  He  M’as 
called  to  one  village  and  another  to 

I)reach.  In  the  midst  of  this  good  M’ork 
le  adopted  Bajdist  vieM’s ;  and  Dr.  Hy¬ 
land  of  Northampton  says,  that  “on  the 
5th  of  October,  1783,  he  baptized  a  )H>or 
journeyman  shoemaker  in  tlie  river  N en, 
a  little  beyond  Dr.  Doddridge’s  cii.aiiel  in 
Northampton.”  Who,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nen  that  day,  im.agined  that  the 

{)oor  youth  M’ould  M’in  a  n<ame  on  the 
)anks  of  the  G.anges  greater  than  all  the 
celebrities  of  Northampton  ? 

Mr.  Old  died,  and  Carey,  at  nineteen, 
took  a  business  and  a  Avife.  He  never 
was  capable  of  m.'uia^^ng  the  former,  and 
the  latter  Avas  not  to  be  managed.  Not 
only  Avas  she  infinitely  his  inferior,  biit  in- 
cajiable  of  understanding  his  pursuits,  or 
feeling  proper  respec't  for  his  grand  ch.a- 
racter.  She  M’as  a  Aveight  and  a  tease 
for  him  Avhile  she  lived ;  leaving  a  lesson, 
that  men  M’hom  Providence  marks  M’ith 
gifts  above  their  origin.al  ])osition  ought 
to  beM’are  hoM’  they  tie  themselves  for  life 
to  a  i)eri>etual  reproach.  Nothing  pros¬ 
pered  but  his  garden.  His  congregation 
could  not  give  him  .as  much  as  M’ould  buy 
clothes.  He  M’as  long  be.set  M’ith  fever 
and  ague.  He  trudged  .and  toiled  to 
m.ake  and  sell  shoes ;  but  g.ave  up  his  first 
“  ch.arge,”  and  c.ame  to  be  over  a  little 
Baptist  flock  in  the  village  of  Moulton. 

I  Here  he  hoped  to  do  Avell  by  taking  up 
a  school,  the  m.aster  of  Avhich  had  just  left 
the  place.  But  his  genius  did  not  lie  in 
the  pedagogue’s  line  .my  more  than  in 
the  tradesman's.  “  When  I  kept  school,” 
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was  his  own  remark  afterwards,  “  it  was  i 
the  boys  that  kept  me.”  His  gains  from  ! 
this  source  soon  stood  at  Ts.  6d.  a  week,  i 
His  church  raised  liim  £11  a  year,  and 
some  fund  paid  him  £5.  Well  might , 
he  turn  again  to  the  la.st.  He  plodded  ^ 
once  a  fortnight  to  Northampton  with  his 
wallet  on  his  shoulder,  full  of  shoes  going, ' 
and  of  leather  coming  back.  Mr.  Marsh- 1 
man  insinuates  that  he  was  .an  indifferent ' 
workman ;  yet  his  own  biographer  vin¬ 
dicates  his  questioned  honor  on  that  point,  ' 
and  rej>eat8  a  saying  of  his  own  in  defense  ' 
of  it.  Mr.  Marshman,  as  if  to  meet  this, ; 
has  his  anecdote  also.  Thirty  ye.ar8  after  j 
Carey’s  ugly  journeys  under  the  wallet, ' 
he  was  dining  with  the  Marquis  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Governor  -  General  of  India,  .and, 
overhearing  a  general  officer  inquire  of  an  , 
aidcMle  camp  whether  Mr.  Carev  had  not  j 
been  a  shoe-maker,  he  stepped  forward  ' 
and  explained ;  “No,  sir,  only  a  cobbler.”  I 

Moulton  was  a  memorable  place  to  j 
Carey,  and  through  his  name  that  of  | 
Moulton  will  never  be  forgotten.  There  I 
he  went  deep  into  biblic.al  study.  There  | 
he  broke  almve  clown  companionship  into  ! 
the  society  of  kindred  intellect.  The 
venerable  author  of  Help  to  Zion's  Travel¬ 
ers,  the  father  of  Robert  Hall,  became  j 
his  friend.  Dr.  Hyland  was  .added  to  his  ■ 
circle ;  and  one  d.ay,  on  descending  from 
a  pulpit,  the  pinched  and  tried  village  ’ 
preacher  had  his  hand  grasped,  his  senti¬ 
ments  commended,  his  future  friendship 
cl.aimed,  by  the  noble  Andrew  Fuller.  i 
But,  above  all,  here  was  bom  within  the 
soul  of  William  Carey  that  idea  which  has 
.already  made  his  name  renowned,  and  ‘ 
whence  will  come  to  it  increasing  venera¬ 
tion  M'ith  every  age  that  our  race  is  con¬ 
tinued  on  earth. 

It  W'as  in  a  poor  cot,  in  that  poor  vil¬ 
lage,  that,  after  reading  Cook’s  Voyages, 
he  was  teaching  some  boys  geography. 
Christen<Iom  was  a  small  part  of  the 
world.  Tlie  heathen  were  many.  Was 
it  not  the  duty  of  Christians  to  go  to  the 
heathen  ?  It  docs  not  .appear  that  he  had  j 
received  this  idea  from  .any  one.  Ilis  ob- 1 
scure  position,  and  the  absence  of  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  in  his  religious  .a.ssociates,  kept  j 
him  ftom  .all  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
felt  or  done.  God  sent  the  thought  direct 
from  he.aven  into  his  own  soul.  It  in¬ 
flamed  and  filled  it.  It  became  his  chief 
theme.  With  different  sheets  pasted  to¬ 
gether  he  made  a  kind  of  Map  of  the 
World,  and  entered  all  the  particulars  he 


could  glean  as  to  the  people  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries.  Andrew  Fuller  found 
him,  the  fruitless  school  ab.andoncd,  work¬ 
ing  .at  his  last  with  his  map  on  the  wall 
before  his  eye,  w’hich  every  now  and  then 
w.as  raisetl ;  and  while  the  hand  plied  the 
awl,  the  sage  and  glorious  mind  revolved 
the  condition  of  that  wide  world,  and  its 
claims  on  those  to  whom  (.'hrist  h.ad  made 
known  the  riches  of  his  grace.  A  mission 
to  the  heathen  !  the  Bible  for  the  heathen  ! 
were  the  constant  thoughts  that  filled  the 
soul  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  shoe¬ 
maker  of  Moulton. 

We  shiill  ever  remember  one  Monday 
morning  a  few  years  ago,  when — after  a 
visit  to  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  with 
its  reminiscences  of  him  and  of  Colonel 
tiardiner;  and  then  to  Weston  Flavel, 
whence  Hervey  gave  a  voice  to  so  many 
tombs — we  ap)>roached  Moulton,  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  memory  of  a  far  greater  man 
than  either.  In  as  common  a  cottage  as 
c.m  be  found,  not  inviting  by  beauty, 
striking  by  ugliness,  or  picturesque  by 
decay,  just  a  common  shoemaker’s  cot- 
t.nge,  w’cre  as  common  a  couple  as  need 
be.  And  that  was  the  s|H>t  u'here  Wil¬ 
liam  Carev’s  soul  received  the  spark  from 
heaven  which  sped  him  to  Bengal,  and 
made  him  a  shining  light.  We  uncover¬ 
ed,  and  bowed,  and  said  :  “  Blessed  be  the 
Ijord,  who  can  raise  up  his  instruments 
where  he  will !” 

At  a  meeting  of  ministers,  Mr.  Hyland 
calle<l  on  the  yoimg  men  to  name  a  topic 
for  discussion.  Up  rose  (.’arev,  and  pro¬ 
posed  :  “Tlie  duty  of  Christians  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  spread  the  Gospel  .among  hea¬ 
then  nations.”  The  venerable  j)reacher 
sprang  to  his  feet,  frowned,  and  thundered 
out :  “  Voung  man,  sit  down  !  When 
God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen,  he 
will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine!” 
All  the  old  men  of  his  denomination  were 
steadily  against  him.  By  degrees  the 
voung  w’cre  brought  to  his  side.  While 
lie  and  his  family  were  passing  weeks 
without  animal  food,  and  with  but  short 
provision  of  other  kinds,  he  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  this  gre.at  theme.  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  says  that  it  “  displayed  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  history,  and 
statistics  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
w'orld,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  men¬ 
tal  energy,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
severest  poverty.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Carey  re¬ 
moved  to  Leicester,  somewhat  improving 
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his  circumstances  by  the  chanfje  ;  but, 
what  w’as  more  to  him,  getting  among 
good  libraries  and  cultivated  men.  As 
his  ample  intellect  laid  in  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  internal  tire  turned  all  to  mis¬ 
sionary  fuel.  He  was  one  of  those  grand 
enthusiasts  who  can  wait,  be  toiled,  and 
give  due  place  to  a  thousand  ideas  1)1*81(10 
the  ruling  one,  yet  never  lose  sight  of  the 
work  resolved  upon  as  that  of  tlieir  lives. 

The  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  in 
Nottingham,  at  the  end  of  May,  1792, 
must  ever  be  noted  in  the  Church  history 
of  Indi:i,  and  illustrious  in  that  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination.  The  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Leicester  was  appointtsi  to 
preacJ).  The  tire  which  had  burned  under 
the  constant  musing  of  five  years,  to  which 
books  of  travel,  and  maps,  and  histories 
had  been  daily  fuel,  prophecies  and  pre¬ 
cepts  oil,  and  the  discouragement  of  sage 
and  go(Kl  men  but  covering  that  sent  it 
deejKir,  had  leave  to  burst  out  at  Last. 
The  pinch  of  M'ant,  the  wear  of  labor,  the 
keen  sorrow  of  inability  to  give  a  gcMxi 
cause  an  influential  advocacy,  had  all 
wrought  deeply  on  the  soul  of  Carey  in 
his  long  training.  The  pent-up  feelings 
of  five  years,  pregnant  tountains  of  the 
events  of  many  centuries,  burst  out  u|X)n 
the  assembled  ministers  and  congregation 
as  if  a  geyser  had  sprung  at  their  feet. 
Dr.  Kyland  8:iid  he  shoulil  not  have  won¬ 
dered  had  the  peojtlo  “  lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept.”  The  burden  of  that 
ever-mcmorable  sermon  was : 

1.  Expc*ct  great  things  from  God. 

2.  Attempt  great  things  for  God. 

Even  after  this,  M'hen  the  ministers 

came  to  deliberate,  the  idea  of  doing  .any 
thing  cooled  down  before  the  difficulties. 
When  they  were  about  to  separate,  C’arey 
seized  the  hand  of  Fuller,  and  cried  in  an 
agony:  “Are  you  going  away  without 
doing  any  thing  ?”  That  was  the  birth- 
pang  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
’I'hey  resolved :  “  That  a  plan  be  prepared 
against  the  next  ministers’  meeting  at 
Kettering,  for  the  establishment  of  a  So¬ 
ciety  for  Propagating  the  Gosi)el  among 
the  Heathen.” 

At  Kettering  they  met  in  the  ])arlor  of 
Mrs.  VV'allis.  After  difficulties  had  again 
arisen,  and  again  been  vancpiished  by  “Mr. 
Carey’s  arguments  and  the  irresistible  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  great  mind,  the  ministers 
present  were  prevailed  upon  to  pledge 
themselves  in  a  solemn  vow  to  (iod  and 
to  e:U’h  other,  to  make,  at  the  least,  lui  at- 
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I  tempt  to  convey  the  Gospel  message  of 
salvation  to  some  part  of  the  heathen 
world.”  A  Society  was  formed,  and  a 
collection  made,  amounting  to  thirteen 
pounds,  two  shillinga,  and  airpence  :  and 
so  the  liaptist  Missionary  Soijiety  was 
brought  into  existence. 

Mr.  Marshinan  does  not  say,  bnt  we 
gather,  that  the  money  was  contributed 
by  the  ministers  themselves.  If  so,  it  re¬ 
sembled  the  first  collection  made  for  Me¬ 
thodist  missions  twenty-three  years  be¬ 
fore,  in  Leeds,  by  John  Wesley  and  his 
I)oor  itinerants  alone  ;  and  thus  the  funds 
of  two  considerable  missionary  societies 
took  their  origin  in  the  offerings  of  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Gospel,  very  poor,  but  rich  in 
faith.  But  the  early  struggles  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  cause  among  the  Baptist  Churches 
were  carried  on  under  discouragements 
unknown  in  the  kindred  body.  The  pat- 
I  ronage  of  the  Kettering  meeting  W'iis  not 
I  that  of  the  Conference,  and  the  unknown 
Mr.  Carey  was  not  an  Oxford  doctor  of 
law.s,  with  great  influence  and  liberal  for- 
I  tune.  Yet,  w’hile  Dr.  Coke’s  wonderful 
success  rendered  a  society  unnecessary 
!  till  his  death,  Carey’s  want  of  fortune  or 
influence  turned  to  account  in  making  it 
'  necessary  to  form  a  Society  at  once.  ITie 
]  moment  the  deed  was  done,  his  long- 
I  bound  soul  felt  free,  llie  thirteen  pounds 
I  were  no  sooner  in  hand,  than  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  “  His  min(l,”  says  Mr.  Marshman, 
“  was  imbued  with  that  irresistible  enthu- 
sia-Miu  to  which  great  enterj)rises  owe 
their  origin  ;  :uid,  notwithstanding  the 
ridiculous  contrast  between  the  resources 
obtained  and  the  magnitude  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  he  was  eager  to  enter  upon  it  at 
once.” 

In  all  London  the  provinci.al  ministers 
who  had  originated  this  great  work  could 
find  only  one  minister  of  their  lK)dy  to 
countenance  them.  “  There  was  little  or 
no  respectability  among  us,”  said  Mr. 
Fuller ;  “  not  so  much  as  a  squire  to  sit 
in  the  chair,  or  an  orator  to  address  him.” 
But  they  w'ere  doing  a  work  which  made 
them  greater  than  squires,  orators,  or  the 
j  decent  doctors  who  frowned  u{>on  their 
I  zeal.  The  mission  was  to  be. 
i  But  what  country  should  be  chosen  as 
I  its  field  ?  A  letter  came  from  Bengal, 
j  written  by  a  Mr.  Thomas,  asking  for  sub- 
'  stTiptions  towards  spreading  the  Gospel 
I  there.  He  tvas  a  flighty  ship’s  surgeon ; 
1  one  of  those  creatures  who  live  in  the  tor- 
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rid  zone  which  skirts  the  region  of  insan¬ 
ity,  full  of  great  plans  and  noble  zeal — of 
crotchets,  tempers,  and  talent.  Yet  this 
was  the  instrument  used  by  Providence 
to  open  the  Gospel  commission  among  the 
Bengalees  in  their  own  tongue,  and  to 
turn  to  their  shores  the  firm  and  well 
considered  steps  of  Carey.  lie  had  landed 
at  Calcutta,  and  found  the  only  sign  of 
Christianity  to  be  the  hoisting  of  the  flag 
on  Sunday,  lie  advertised  “  for  a  Christ¬ 
ian.”  He  also  ])ublished  in  the  papers  a 
Ian  “  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
esus  Christ  and  his  glorious  Gospel  in 
and  around  Bengal.”  This  brought  him 
only  two  communications,  and  nothing 
resulted.  On  a  second  visit  he  found  a 
patron  in  one  whose  name  is  dear  to  every 
friend  of  India.  Charles  Grant,  in  an  age 
of  general  skepticism  and  wild  immora¬ 
lity,  almost  alone  among  high  officials 
avowed  and  adorned  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
lie  forefelt  the  sense  of  responsibility  as 
to  India,  which  was  afterw'ards  to  rest 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians  generally ; 
and,  even  with  an  unsteady  though  zeal¬ 
ous  agent  like  Thomas,  nobly  gave  of  his 
fortune  for  missionary  purposes.  Under 
his  auspices  the  latter  spent  three  years 
laboring  among  the  natives ;  but  he 
quarreled  with  his  best  friends  and  came 
home. 

He  arrived  in  time  to  lay  his  plans 
before  the  infant  Society.  It  adopted 
him  as  its  missionary,  and  appointed  Carey 
to  accompany  him.  This  was  done  in  a 
committee  at  which  Carey  was  present, 
doubtless  blessing  in  his  heart  the  wonder¬ 
ful  man  who  was  the  instrument  of  point¬ 
ing  out  to  him  whither  he  was  to  go  in 
his  long-sought  work.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
unexpectedly  announced.  Carey  sprang 
up,  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  they  wept 
on  each  other’s  necks. 

Carey  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
he  had  steadily  .aimed  for  years;  but, 
alas !  he  wats  not  past  his  trials  yet.  His 
wife  would  not  near  of  being  dragged 
with  her  four  children  to  India.  Either 
loneliness,  or  a  retreat,  was  forced  upon 
him.  With  a  sore  heart  he  said :  “  I  could 
not  turn  back  without  guilt  upon  my  soul.” 
The  comfort  he  did  not  find  in  his  family, 
he  sought  in  vain  from  his  colleague.  He 
was  de^ly  in  debt,  and  hunted  by  credi¬ 
tors.  Then,  as  to  a  pa.ss.age  ?  the  great 
question  with  every  intending  voyager. 
No  ships  but  those  of  the  East-India 
Company  sailed  to  India;  and  none  of 


them  would  carry  such  combustibles  as 
Christian  missionaries.  A  director  had 
said  that  he  would  rather  sec  a  b.and  of 
devils  land  in  India  than  a  band  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Thomas  persuaded  the  ca])tain 
of  his  own  former  ship  to  smuggle  them 
out,  by  taking  them  secretly  aboard  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  There  they  went  before 
her  arrival ;  .and  Carey  patiently  w.aited 
for  a  clandestine  pa8s.age,  with  a  companion 
wh  was  constantly  dogged  by  bailiffs,  .and 
his  family  left  behind.  At  last  they  were 
on  board,  and  hope  opened  for  a  moment. 
But  alas !  the  captain  at  the  same  time 
Imd  an  anonymous  letter,  telling  him  the 
consequences  of  secretly  carrying  objec¬ 
tionable  |)er8ons  to  Indi.a.  They  were  put 
ashore,  and  much  of  their  passage  money 
8.acrificed — that  precious  money,  bought 
w’ith  Carey’s  lalmrs  and  Fuller’s'tears ;  ay, 
te.ar.s;  for,  like  Dr.  Coke,  he  went  from  door 
to  door  to  beg  for  the  he.athen ;  and,  when 
rebuffed  by  religious  men  in  this  cold, 
brick  London  of  onrs,  he  sometimes  went 
into  a  by-street,  and  opened  his  full  heart 
with  weej)ing. 

From  Portsmouth  Carey  saw  the  fleet 
of  Indmmen  set  stil  lor  the  land  where 
his  faith  w’ould  be,  and  he  shed  bitter  tears. 
They  came  to  London.  Men  of  Thomas’s 
cast,  with  a  cracked  and  porous  intellect, 
like  cork,  never  sink.  He  bustled  about 
till  a  Danish  Indiaman  was  found.  He 
plagued  Mrs.  Carey  till  she  conscnte<l  to 
go.  He  took  pass.ages  for  himself  .and  her 
sister,  who  accompanied  her,  as  servants, 
that  the  cost  might  not  exceed  the  funds. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1703,  the  party 
embarked,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  soil  of  Bengal  was  first  pressed 
by  the  man  whose  name  will  shine  on  the 
first  pages  of  its  Christian  history. 

They  had  no  money  and  no  letter  of 
credit.  Their  all  was  some  goods,  which 
W’orthy  Mr.  Tlmmas  sold.  He  lived  well 
while  the  money  lasted.  Carey,  after 
various  troubles,  w’as  indebted  lor  shelter 
to  a  generous  native,  whom,  tw'enty  years 
after,  when  their  lots  had  cluanged,  ho 
w.as  enabled  to  place  “  in  a  situation  of 
ejise  and  comfort.” 

His  colleague  w.as  living  in  luxury,  while 
Carey  was  struggling  in  a  foreign  land, 
“  with  a  Large  family,  and  without  a  friend 
or  a  farthing.”  He  wandered  about,  en- 
de.avoring,  with  an  interpreter,  to  explain 
the  Gospel,  and  returned  to  his  hovel  to 
encounter  a  wife  and  sister-in-law  full  of 
bitterness  and  reproaches.  What  was  he 
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to  do  ?  how  and  where  can  he  find  bread? 
Along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is 
a  vast  fiat  region  of  deadly  jungle,  inh.ab- 
ited  by  wild  be.asts,  called  the  Sunder- 
bunds.  Here  woodcutters  resorted  ;  and 
small  patches  were  cleared  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt.  Something  possessed 
Carey,  in  his  distress,  with  the  idea  that 
he  could  live  by  his  labor  here,  and  preach 
at  the  same  time.  After  miserable  failures 
in  endeavoring  to  get  money  enough  to 
<x>nvey  him  from  Calcutta,  at  last  he  reach¬ 
ed  a  spot  where  more  than  twenty  people 
h.ad  been  carried  off  by  tigers  in  a  few 
days.  He  and  his  large  family  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  house  of  a  European  whom 
he  had  found.  After  a  while  he  settled 
on  a  tract  cleared  from  the  jungle,  and 
began  to  build  a  hut.  His  gun  was  his 
chief  means  of  daily  bread.  Providence 
saved  him  from  the  fever,  and  permitted 
him  to  show  that  no  weight  of  poverty, 
trouble,  and  hindrance  will  break  down  a 
real  instrument  of  God’s  good  will  toward 
men. 

Thomas,  who  h.ad  been  so  often  his 
plague,  was  again  to  open  his  way.  He 
had  renewed  an  old  friendship,  lost  by  his 
eccentricities,  and  obtained  a  sittiation  as 
m.anager  of  an  indigo  factorv.  His  excel¬ 
lent  friend  and  employer,  Mr.  Udny,  had 
another ;  and  for  it  he  recommended  his 
forlorn  and  long  -  forgotten  companion 
in  the  Sunderbunds.  This  called  Carey 
from  starvation  in  a  wilderness  to  a  mode¬ 
rate  income  at  the  head  of  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment  of  natives,  to  whom  he  could 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  at  once  wrote 
liomc  to  the  Society,  saying  that  he  no 
longer  needed  to  be  paid  from  their  funds, 
an(l  requesting  that  what  they  would  con¬ 
sider  as  his  salary  should  go  to  print  the 
New  Testament  in  Bengalee.  “At  the 
same  time,”  says  this  true-hearted  mis¬ 
sionary,  it  will  be  my  glory  and  joy  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  f^ciety 
as  if  I  needed  support  from  them.”  Of 
his  salary  he  devoted  a  fourth,  and  some¬ 
times  a  third,  to  the  purposes  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  “  His  time  was  systematically  a|)- 
jK)rtioned  to  the  management  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  study  of  the  language,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  heathen.”  He  w.as  pros¬ 
trated  by  fever;  one  of  his  children  was 
carried  oflf  by  dysentery,  and  his  wife’s 
reason  fled,  never  to  return.  Still  the 
servant  of  God  worked  on,  worked  at 
that  secular  duty  for  which  he  had  neither 


heart  nor  head,  and  at  those  stndies  and 
sacred  labors  for  which  he  hjid  sqch  a 
heart  and  head  as  were  hardly  ever  given 
to  another  man.  He  preached  to  his 
work-people  constantly,  and  itinerated 
when  he  could.  He  had  a  taste  and  power 
for  one  secular  pursuit,  and  only  one — 
horticulture.  He  loved  plants  and  flowers ; 
and,  whether  at  Moulton  or  Serampore, 
cultivated  them  ardently.  He  set  up, 
while  a  factory  manager,  as  an  improver 
of  agriculture ;  and  sent  for  implements 
from  England. 

But  he  was  sowing  wonderful  seeds  in 
England,  while  thus  cultivating  indigo  at 
the  unheard-of  village  of  Mudnabatty.  Dr. 
Ityland,  in  Bristol,  received  letters  from 
Carev,  and,  knowing  that  Ur.  Bogue  and 
Mr.  ^5tephen  were  then  in  the  city,  sent 
for  them  to  hear  the  missionary  news. 
When  they  were  finished,  they  knelt 
down  together,  and  prayed  for  a  blessing 
on  the  distant  evangelists.  Strange  and 
wondrous  then  was  a  missionary’s  tale, 
though  to-day  happily  familiar  to  our  ears. 
The  two  Independents  retired  to  speak  of 
forming  a  Society  in  their  own  denomina¬ 
tion;  The  London  Missionary  Society 
was  the  result:  a  noble  plant  sown  by 
Carey’s  pen  in  the  soil  of  that  England 
which  he  had  left  forever. 

Carey  had  already  had  trials  in  most 
forms,  and  new  ones  arrived  in  the  person 
of  a  colleague  hot  with  politics,  who 
abused  every  authority  in  India  and  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  splendidly  rebuked  by  An¬ 
drew  Fuller,  with  hearty  English  feeling 
and  strong  English  Language ;  but  this 
could  not  save  the  missionary  from  the 
plague  of  a  political  colleague.  Then  his 
temporal  prospects  began  to  lower.  The 
factory  was  not  prosperous.  The  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  ill  chosen,  and  the  manager 
not  well.  He  formed  a  plan  for  a  mission¬ 
ary  settlement  of  seven  or  eight  families, 
living  in  little  straw  houses,  and  having 
all  things  in  common  :  the  details  of  which 
show  that  though  he  had  been  years  in 
the  country,  he  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
arrange  every-day  affairs. 

But  there  was  a  matter  which  he  un¬ 
derstood.  God’s  holy  word  was  ready 
for  printing  in  Bengalee.  He  obtmned 
tv'pes.  A  wooden  press  was  presented  to 
the  mission  by  Mr.  Udny ;  and  as  it 
began  to  work  at  IVIudnabatty,  the  natives 
of  India,  like  those  of  Fiji  in  later  days, 
declared  that  it  was  a  god.  He  wrote 
home  for  a  press  and  paper,  adding :  “  If 
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a  Berious  printer  could  be  found  Tvilling  to 
engage  in  the  mission,  he  would  be  a  great 
blessing.  Such  a  printer  I  knew  at  Derby 
before  1  left  England.” 

The  factory  was  broken  up,  and  he  took 
one  on  his  own  account  at  Kidderpore. 
Meantime  Mr.  Thomas  had  gone  round 
a  circle  of  occupations,  always  the  same 
queer  being,  but  always  a  clever  doctor 
and  a  Kealous  preacher.  Carey,  steady  as 
a  rock,  yet  acute  as  a  needle,  learned  and 
labored  and  did  good  incessantly.  “  I 
]ireach  every  day  to  the  natives,  and 
twice  on  the  Lord’s  day  constantly,  besides 
other  itinerant  labors yea,  and  besides 
ponderous  labors  in  study  and  translation. 
And  this  while  in  secular  employment ! 

For  live  years  and  more  had  he  followed 
his  labors  uncheere<i  by  success,  tried  at 
home,  and  tried  by  colleagties.  At  length 
a  letter  announc^  the  arrival  of  four 
voke-fellows ;  but  they  M'ere  forbidden 
knglish  territory,  and  h.ad  sheltered  under 
the  Danish  flag.  The  little  settlement  of 
Serampore,  across  the  river  from  the 
Governor-General’s  country  house,  a  few 
miles  from  Calcutta,  had  ha|)pily  remained 
under  Denmark.  A  Danish  ship  carried 
Carey  out,  when  an  English  one  would 
not ;  and  now  that  .an  American  one  had 
brought  him  colle.aguea,  D.anish  authorities 
defended  them.  The  powers  at  Calcutta 
were  disposed  to  take  offense  ;  but  br.ave 
Governor  Bio  was  staunch  in  his  little 
possession,  and  his  firmness  m.ade  his  flag 
and  his  guests  respected.  For  that  deed, 
the  name  of  Colonel  Bie  will  never  cease 
to  1)6  mentioned  while  the  Gospel  is 
j)reached  in  India. 

Carey  wrote  urging  his  brethren  to  join 
him  in  the  interior.  But  he  was  there  .as 
an  indigo  planter :  they  had  avowed 
themselves  missionaries,  .and  dare«l  not  in 
that  character  settle  on  the  territory  of 
the  East-India  Company.  One  of  them, 
protected  by  a  Danish  passport,  set  out 
to  persuade  Carey  to  come  and  settle  in 
Seram  pore. 

This  was  no  other  than  that  very  printer 
whom  Carey  had  mentioned  as  having 
seen  him  at  Derby,  when,  in  his  letter 
home,  he  had  said  how  useful  “  a  serious 
printer  would  l)e.”  William  Ward  had 
iK'ver  forgotten  the  words  C.arey  s|>oke  to 
him,  on  a  walk,  before  he  started  for 
India.  He  had  become  a  ]M>pular  news¬ 
paper  eilitor,  first  in  his  native  town, 
tlien  ill  Hull;  had  iinbibeil  republican 
principles,  and  aiivocatwl  them  till  his 


writings  had  twice  the  distinction  of 
being  prosecuted  by  the  state,  and 
defended  by  Erskine.  At  Hull  a  reli¬ 
gious  change  passed  upon  him.  He 
joined  the  Baptists,  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministry,  went  to  a  college,  and  so 
completely  broke  with  politics  that  for 
ten  years  after  he  had  been  at  Scrampore, 
he  did  not  even  take  in  a  paper. 

It  wa.s  with  gre.at  excitement  he  jumped 
from  his  boat,  and  walked  from  the  river 
to  the  house  of  the  man  whose  influence 
had  attracted  him  from  the  he.art  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  fl.ats  of  Bengal.  He  met 
Carey  with  an  outburst  of  affection,  and 
exclaimed :  “  Blessed  be  God,  he  is  a 
young  man  yet !”  A  letter  followed  him 
from  Scrampore,  showing  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants  Avere  becoming  even  more 
threatening;  and  therefore  Carev  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  own  plans,  anS  como 
dowTi  to  he.ad  his  brethren  on  the  one 
sheltered  field  where  they  might  labor. 

At  Scrampore  he  found  three  brethren, 
of  whom  two  were  soon  to  rest  from  their 
labors,  .and  the  third  w.as  Joshua  Marsh- 
man,  whose  name  and  reputation  were  to 
take  a  place  beside  his  owti,  and  out 
of  whose  familv  India  was  to  welcome  the 
pen  of  John  Marshman,  and  the  sword  of 
Ilavelock.  He  h.ad  been  a  pro<ligy-boy 
quite  as  much  as  C'arey ;  one  of  those 
greedy  and  vigorous  minds,  that  gulp 
down  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  digest 
it  into  good  br.ain-blood,  in  spite  of  all 

[irobabilities  to  the  contrary.  His  c.arly 
listory,  .as  sketched  by  his  son,  is  a  touch¬ 
ing  jiieoe  of  biography.  He  had  .a  Hug¬ 
uenot,  as  Ward  h.ad  a  Methodist  mother. 
He  grew  up  among  devout  Baptists  at 
Westbury  Leigh.  The  powers  of  the 
Church  were  Farmer  Bachelor,  and  other 
three  deacons,  who  met  weekly,  and  ruled 
strictly.  Young  M.arshm.an  was  stcaily, 
serious,  and  in  .all  lore  more  leanieil  than 
ten  <lo7.en  of  the  de.acons,  especially  in 
Puritan  ilivinity.  But  church  goveminent 
is  church  goveniment,  and  here  is  the 
style  in  which  it  was  administered  by  the 
excellent  four. 

“  They  maintained  that  as  a  work  of  grace, 
once  begun  in  the  he.art,  could  never  become 
extinct,  it  was  more  advisable  to  postpone  the 
admis.sion  to  church  fellowship  even  of  those 
who  might  a|i{>ear  to  be  sincere,  tlian  to  admit 
one  unconverted  person  into  the  fold. 

"  When  Mr.  Marshmaii  sought  admission  into 
the  Church,  Farmer  B.achelor  and  the  other 
deacons  remarked  that  he  had  too  much  ‘  bead 
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knowledge’  of  Christianity  to  have  much 
‘  heart  knowledge  ’  of  its  truths.  They  kept 
him,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  probaUon  for  seven 
years,  and  he  eventually  left  Westbury  Leigh 
without  having  been  baptized.” — Vol.  i.  pp. 
10&-6. 

Happily,  in  Bristol,  where  he  conducted 
a  school,  the  door  of  the  Church  Avas  not 
so  very  low,  but  that  even  men  with  heads 
on  their  shoulders  could  get  in.  There 
he  w.as  the  means  of  converting  a  Mr. 
Grant  from  infidelity ;  and  there  at  Lost 
he  ottered  his  services  for  the  Indian  Mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  in  three  weeks  from  that  day 
was  sailing  down  the  Ch.annel. 

At  Serampore  the  missionaries  found 
the  governor  and  authorities  among  their 
best  friends.  In  Calcutta  they  had  on 
their  side  two  chajdains— David  Brown, 
a  noble  Yorkshireman,  who  long  and  well 
bore  witness  for  his  Master  amid  feai'ful 
ungodliness,  and  Claudius  Buchanan, 
whose  name  is  better  known  in  England. 
The  British  Government  were  persuaded 
by  them  that  the  missionaries  did  not 
mean  any  harm.  The  state  of  religious 
information  in  Calcutta  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  a  newspajHir  eilitor, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  unknown 
word  “  Baptist  ”  must  be  a  mistake,  an¬ 
nounced  that  four  I’apist  missionaries 
had  arrived. 

The  missionaries,  according  to  a  plan 
of  Mr.  Carey,  agreed  to  live  together  as 
one  family.  They  were  to  dine  at  one 
table,  to  ()lace  all  their  income  in  a  com¬ 
mon  fund,  by  whomsoever  earned,  and  to 
allow  each  fiimily  a  certain  .sum  for  “  j>er- 
Konal  expenses.’’  This  was  a  jdan  con¬ 
ceived  m  a  fine  spirit,  but  not  fitted  for 
permanent  working.  No  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  then  laboring  in  India  had  adopted 
the  rule,  which  served  the  Methodists  so 
much  from  the  first,  that  men  were  not  to 
engage  in  secular  pursuits.  The  devoted 
at  Scram|>ore  had  their  own  ctforts  to 
look  to  for  the  chief  part  of  their  expenses. 
Yet,  .as  ^Ir.  Marshinan  shows,  those  who 
did  little  in  the  way  of  money  were  will¬ 
ing  to  do  much  in  that  of  control,  and 
could  give  strong  opinions  even  upon  the 
eost  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  bonnet. 

Poor  Mr.  Thomas,  as  fervent  and  way¬ 
ward  as  ever,  Avas  away  in  the  interior 
imanufacturing  sugar,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel.  He  c.anie  with  a  ho)K‘ful  inejuirer 
to  Serampore  in  a  great  excitement  of  joy  ; 
but  when,  after  his  return.  Ids  disciple  dis. 
appeared,  he  became  as  much  depressed. 


Yet  the  first-fruit  gathered  was  to  be  part¬ 
ly  of  his  planting.  On  the  very  d.ay  that 
his  inquirer  had  rejoiced  his  heart  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  “  Church”  at  Serampore  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  he  had  to  set  a  native’s 
arm.  He  preached  to  him  till  he  wept. 
Nor  were  his  tears  feigned,  or  from  trsm- 
sient  feeling.  Mr.  Tliomas  was  in  a  few 
Aveeks  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Krishnu,  Avith  his  brother,  Avife, 
and  daughter.  He  came.  He  saAV  the 
Avonderful  sight  of  these  Hindus  sitting 
doAvn  to  the  table  of  the  missionaries,  .and 
thereby  renouncing  their  caste.  This  step 
raised  the  mob,  who  dragged  the  converts 
before  the  magistrate ;  but  he  sensibly 
commended  Krishnu  .and  his  brother,  .anil 
ordered  the  mob  to  disperse.  The  con¬ 
verts  Avere  brought  before  the  Church  to 
state  the  Avay  in  which  they  had  been 
led  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Poor  Thoraa.s,  who  noAV  saAV  his  long  la¬ 
bors  of  m:my  years  repaid,  Avas  overcome. 
Heavy  AA'eights  of  sorrow  had  not  over¬ 
turned  his  ill-balanced  mind;  but  as  ho 
heard  these  first  Hindu  converts  tell  how 
the  grace  of  God  hatl  led  them,  his  reason 
gave  w.ay  under  excess  of  joy.  The  mob 
once  dismissed  by  the  magistrate  returned, 
accusing  the  convert  Krislmu  of  having 
refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  man 
to  Avhom  she  Avas  betrothed.  But  the 
feeble  Danes  showed  a  moral  courage 
which,  after  all  these  years,  is  not  always 
displayed  by  Briti.sh  magistrates,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  Uoyapettah  riot  at  Madras.  The 
rioters  were  dismissed,  the  girl  was  as¬ 
sured  of  liberty  of  action,  and  a  voluntary 
offer  of  protection  was  made  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  the  public  administration  of 
baptism. 

The  scene  of  the  baptism  was  on  steps 
leading  down  to  the  riA’er,  before  the 
Mission  premises.  The  Governor,  the 
Europe.ans,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  natives 
assembled.  Carey  walked  forward  with 
two  candidates — his  own  son  and  the 
Hindu  Krishnu  on  cither  hand.  The  other 
converts  had  quailed  at  the  last  hour.  As 
he  advanced  from  the  mission  house,  poof 
Thomas  was  raving  wild  in  a  room  on 
one  shle  of  the  path,  and  his  own  wife 
hopelessly  AA-ailing  on  the  other;  as  if 
the  spirit  of  darkiu^  had  permission  to 
rage  at  the  first  triumphs  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Down  to 
the  w.ater  went  the  Baptist  jireacher  and 
his  two  disciples,  the  one  the  son  of  his 
own  heart,  the  other  the  first-fruits  of  a 
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great  nation.  He  solemnly  addressed  the 
crowd.  Silence  and  deep  feeling  prevailed. 
Hrave  old  Governor  Bie  shed  manly  tears. 
The  waters  went  over  the  Hindu,  and  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  sounded  across  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges.  That  evening  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  first  celebrated  in  the  language  of 
liengal.  The  cup  of  the  missionaries  was 
full  of  joy  and  hope.  Krishnu  was  but 
one,  but  a  continent  was  coming  behind 
him. 

Perhaps  we  feel  all  the  more  touched 
with  this  ceremony  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  thorough  anti-immersionists.  It  is  as 
certain  that  “dip”  in  our  English  version 
is  never  baptize  in  the  original,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  three  thousand 
people  could  be  immersed  in  a  day  in  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Besides,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  living  soul  ever  saw  one  man  immersed 
by  anotlier  (unless  he  were  a  European 
Baptist)  in  all  the  East  on  any  occasion. 
AVe  have  watched  for  the  phenomenon  in 
India,  Egyjit,  Arabia,  Palestine;  but  never 
once  saw  a  native  of  those  countries  im¬ 
merse  himself.  No  doubt  they  do  dive 
or  duck  sometimes  ;  but  wo  never  saw  it. 
They  go  down  to  a  piece  of  water ;  sit  by 
it  or  in  it,  and  «i.ash  it  over  themselves,  or 
go  in  to  the  shoulders,  or  swim,  though 
seldom ;  but  diving  or  ducking  must  be 
very  rare.  There  was  a  tale  told,  we 
know  not  how  true,  of  a  Baptist  transla¬ 
tion  into  Bengalee  which,  in  making  the 
word  “  baptize”  mean  “  immerse,”  got  a 
term  which  mc.ant  “  to  drown.”  When 
the  people  heard  of  multitudes  being 
“drowned”  by  John,  they  innocently  mur¬ 
mured,  “  What  a  sinner !” 

About  six  weeks  after  the  first  baptism 
came  another  great  and  holy  event.  The 
blessed  New  Testament  was  placed  com¬ 
plete  in  the  hand  of  its  happy  translator. 
The  first  copy  was  solemnly  laid  on  the 
communion  table ;  and  the  whole  mission 
group,  with  the  native  converts,  gathere«l 
around  to  offer  up  fervent  thanksgiving. 
Men  talk  of  making  history ;  but  of  all  the 
history-makers  in  the  annals  of  a  nation, 
none  is  equal  with  him  who  gives  it  the 
W'ord  of  God  in  the  mother  tongue.  From 
that  hour  the  names  of  Carey  and  Seram- 
pore  were  touched  with  that  true  immor¬ 
tality  which  lies  in  the  principle,  “Tlie 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever.” 

As  in  many  other  languages,  the  New 
Testament  was  the  first  pro»e  work  print¬ 
ed  in  Bengalee,  except  a  code  of  laws. 


Three  eventful  years  of  progress  and 
toil  had  passed ;  and  another  great  occa¬ 
sion  came  in  the  Mission — the  first  Christ¬ 
ian  m.arriage  of  Hindu  converts ;  the  first 
solemn  inauguration  of  that  happy  institu¬ 
tion,  •the  Christian  family,  before  which 
the  seraglios  of  Bengal  were  eventually 
all  to  disappear.  The  pair  to  be  united 
were  a  young  Brahman  and  a  girl  of  the 
carpenter  caste ;  thus  'setting  aside  the 
prejudice  of  ages.  Under  a  tree  in  front 
of  the  father-in-law’s  house,  the  faithful 
Krishnu,  the  first  convert,  gathered  tho 
party.  The  natives  sat  on  mats,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  on  chairs.  Mr.  Carey  performed 
the  service,  and  the  youthful  coujde  signed 
the  agreement — the  first  time  the  hand  of 
a  Hindu  female  in  North-India  had  per¬ 
formed  that  act.  All  the  missionaries 
signed  as  witnesses ;  and  we  feel  sure  that 
they  were  happier  men  that  day  than 
proud  fathers  attesting  a  flattering  allianct^ 
That  night  they  j)artook  of  the  wedding 
supper.  The  repast  began  by  singing  a 
hymn  of  Krishna’s  own,  which  still  lives  ; 
and  then  the  Brahman  husband,  the  Euro- 
}>ean  missionaries,  the  Sudra  father-in-law, 
all  feasted  together ;  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  eyes  of  England,  a  prodigj'  and  a 
portent  in  those  of  India. 

Another  solemnity  soon  came.  Tlie 
little  band  of  converts  was  called  to  see 
one  of  their  number  die — the  same  whose 
heart  failed  him  the  first  d.ay  of  baptism, 
but  who  “  afterwards  repented  and  went.” 
The  first  Cbri.stian  death  w.as  a  scene  of 
tranquil  hope  and  joy  in  prospect  of  im¬ 
mortality.  It  strengthen^  the  souls  of 
the  converts.  How  w.as  the  Christian  to 
be  buried?  Usually  j)ersons  of  this  creed 
were  borne  by  drunken  Portuguese,  and 
among  the  Hindus  a  corpse  is  touched 
only  by  those  of  the  same  caste.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  to  witness  the  novel  cere- 
monv.  To  their  stui)efaction  the  mission¬ 
ary  IVfarshman,  and  young  Carey,  Byrub 
a  Ilrahman,  and  Perroo  a  Mohammedan, 
placed  the  coffin  of  the  Siidra  on  their 
shoulders.  Singing  a  Bengalee  hymn, 
“  Salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ,” 
they  marched  the  funeral  march  of  caste 
among  the  Christians  of  Serampore.  The 
German  missionaries  in  South-India  had 
unhappily  permitted  easte  to  enter  among 
the  converts;  but  in  the  North  it  was 
faced  at  first,  and  the  benefit  has  been 
great. 

The  first  labors  of  a  native  evangelist 
soon  followed.  The  Serampore  Mission- 
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arics  early  perceived  that  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  all  their  works  would  be  sending 
forth  native  laborers.  They  kept  this  car¬ 
dinal  point  steadily  in  view.  They  daily 
and  carefully  trained  their  converts,  and 
prayed  much  and  earnestly  in  all  their  un¬ 
dertakings.  The  tiiTst  who  had  gladdened 
their  hearts  as  a  convert,  Krishna  the  car¬ 
penter,  was  also  the  first  to  go  forth  on 
Christ’s  errand  among  his  countrymen. 
In  this  journey  tracts  were  freely  distribu¬ 
ted,  thus  bringing  two  powerful  agents 
into  play  at  once.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  receive  the  strange  thing,  a 
printed  book,  was  very  great.  Some  of 
the  books  thus  given  away  brought  in¬ 
quirers  from  a  groat  distance  to  Ser.am- 
ore,  who,  following  the  light  first  showed 
y  the  book,  fotmd  the  teachers  and  be- 
c.ame  true  Christians.  The  first  convert 
from  the  Kayusts,  the  caste  next  to  the 
Jlrahmans,  came  in  this  way  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  miles :  and  the  first  from 
the  Brahmans  themselves,  a  fine  young 
man,  came  by  the  same  means  from  the 
neighborhood  where  Carey  had  passed  a 
miserable  month  in  the  Sunderbunds.  The 
history  of  every  mission  in  India  shows 
many  c.ascs  of  this  kind.  Yet  good  men, 
even  missionaries,  are  found  zealously  op- 
|>osing  a  free  distribution  of  books,  ay, 
even  the  word  of  God,  in  regions  where, 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  a  mission¬ 
ary  can  not  reach  for  ages.  Crotchets  can 
stop  the  simplest  efforts  at  usefulness,  as 
well  as  the  most  elaborate. 

Now  came  the  efibrt  to  establish  sta¬ 
tions  on  British  territory.  One  was  tried, 
but  the  missionary  had  to  retreat  under 
shelter  of  Serainpore. 

Nearly  twelve  years  liad  passed  since 
Carey  was  smuggled  into  Calcutta,  and 
sheltered  in  a  hovel  by  the  charity  of  a 
haathen.  It  was  a  high  day  at  Goveni- 
inent  House — that  superb  residence  built 
at  a  cost  of  £145,000,  for  the  Governors- 
General,  by  the  most  splendid  of  their  line. 
The  fikshion,  wealth,  and  beauty  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  crowded  its  noble  throne-room. 
“Tlie  most  eminent  men  in  the  native 
community;  the  learned  Brahmans  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  their  simple  at¬ 
tire  ;  the  opulent  rajahs  and  baboos,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  in  their  plumed  and  jeweled  tur¬ 
bans,  were  .assembled  to  do  honor  to  the 
m.ajesty  of  British  power.”  On  the  dais 
at  the  head  of  this  grand  assembly,  sur-  < 
rounded  by  the  judges  and  high  officers 


of  state,  was  seated  the  magnificent  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellesley,  in  the  full  meridian  of 
his  renown.  Tlie  occasion  was  to  honor 
the  college  which  he  he  had  created,  by 
a  public  disputation.  Three  selected  pu¬ 
pils  from  each  class  were  brought  forth  as 
disputants,  headed  by  the  professor,  who 
acted  as  moderator.  In  that  presence 
stood  forth  the  meek  but  mighty  Carey, 
as  professor  of  both  Bengalee  and  Sans¬ 
crit,  and  on  him  devolved  the  task  of  ad¬ 
dressing  a  speech  to  the  great  viceroy,  in 
the  latter  ancient  and,  to  India,  sacred 
tongue.  He  fully  avowed  his  work  as  a 
preacher  and  teacher,  .and  took  his  place 
as  bravely  as  he  wore  his  fame  humbly. 

The  position  of  professor  in  the  Fort 
William  College,  to  which  his  preeminent 
talents  had  carried  him,  was  advantageous 
to  him  in  many  ways,  and  all  these  were 
turned  into  adv.antages  to  that  for  which 
he  lived — his  mission.  In  point  of  liter¬ 
ary  labor  he  and  Marshman  were  scarcely 
men,  they  were  a  sort  of  miracles.  They 
dealt  with  languages,  hard  and  untried 
languages,  as  other  men  might  with  poetry. 
To  learn  one  language  %ceU  is  a  work  of 
some  skill ;  and  all  agree  that  one  Indian 
language  is  about  ecjual  in  point  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  five  Europe.an  one.s.  They  learned 
the  living  and  the  dead,^  those  spoken  at 
their  doors,  those  spoken  far  away.  They 
made  grammars  and  translations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  of  native  works  into  English,  on 
a  scale  that  had  much  more  of  prodigy 
than  of  practical  wisdom ;  but,  as  a  pro¬ 
digy,  nothing  like  it  has  been  done.  They 
conceive<l  grandly,  lived  like  great  souls 
in  a  wide  sphere,  and  wrought  for  millions, 
and  for  distant  generations.  Men  in  Se- 
rampore  translating  into  Mahratta,  and 
Caiiarese,  and  Teloogoo,  was  not  wise, 
but  it  w.as  wonderful  and  zealous.  But 
wonderful  beyond  all,  and  a  ]>roof  of  pa¬ 
tience  comlnned  with  intellectual  power 
never  exceeded,  was  Marshman’s  under¬ 
taking,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  labors,  to 
learn  Chinese.  He  did  it,  and  actually 
translated  the  Scriptures;  and  then,  to 
get  money  to  print  them,  translated  Con- 
fuciusy  for  which  the  rich  liberally  sub¬ 
scribed.  This  can  be  written  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  but,  before  it  can  be  done — 

“  IIow  large  a  space  of  fleeting  life  is  lost !" 

And  how  m.any  lives  would  have  to  be 
doubled  a  dozen  times  before  it  could  bo 
done  at  all  I  The  man  who  did  this  was 
earning  £2000  a  year,  M'ith  hU  wile,  for 
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the  Mission,  by  a  boarding-school.  They 
lived  out  of  the  common  stock,  and  had 
besides  £100  a  year  for  their  family  ei- 
)>enses.  So  Carey’s  salary  as  professor, 
and  Ward’s  earnings  as  printer,  went  to 
increase  the  funds  for  their  work.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  they  were  not  paid 
by  a  Society  on  a  scale  to  support  them ; 
but  only  allowed  something  to  eke  out 
their  earnings. 

Yet,  gigantic  in  intellect,  and  noble  in 
heart  and  reputation,  as  these  three  were, 
the  younger  men  who  joined  them,  from 
time  to  time,  could  ill  brook  their  well- 
merited  prec'edence  in  managing  the  Mis¬ 
sion  affairs.  They  claimed  equality ;  and 
the  noble  seniors  }delded  to  this  intoler¬ 
able  injustice  too  far.  Mr.  Fuller  said 
]>lainly :  “  Who  of  us  ever  advanced  the 
democratic  nonsense  of  every  apprentice 
we  send  you  being  equal  the  moment  he 
set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Bengal?”  Yet 
this  nonsense,  and  worse,  this  conceit  and 
naughtiness,  embittered  many  precious 
hours  of  men  whose  name  will  be  dear  to 
the  catholic  Church  forever. 

When  they  had  been  ten  ye.ars  at  Se- 
rampore,  the  glowing  mind  of  Mr.  Ward 
reviewed  the  mercies  they  had  witnessed. 

“Amidst  all  the  opposition  of  government 
they  had  succeeded'  in  settling  four  stations  in 
Bengal ;  they  had  sent  a  missionary  to  Patna, 
and  planted  stations  on  the  borders  of  Orissa 
and  Bootan,  and  in  Burmah;  the  number  of 
members  in  church-fellowship  exceeded  two 
hundred ;  they  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  where  a  chapel  had  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  £3000,  and  a  large  church  and 
congrention  collected ;  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  six  languages, 
and  translations  had  b^n  commenced  in  six 
others.  ‘  And  now,  dear  brethren,’  concludes 
the  Report,  ‘  has  not  God  completely  refuted  the 
notion  that  all  attempts  to  disseminate  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  the  heathen  are  vain  ?  This  happy  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  which  surprises  us  who  are  on 
the  spot,  has  been  granted  within  the  space  of 
about  nine  years ;  for  it  is  no  more  since  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  first  Hindoo.’  ” — ^\’^oL  L  pp.  421,  422. 

The  opening  into  Calcutta  here  alluded 
to,  offers  points  as  lamentable  as  any  thing 
in  the  moral  history  of  our  nation.  That 
great  metropolis  growing  with  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  London,  to  rival  the  magnitude  of 
Pekin,  lay  at  the  door  of  the  missionaries, 
and  their  souls  longed  to  enter  it.  There 
were  its  swarming  heathen.  Tliere  w’ere 
Armenians  and  other  Christian  bodies. 
There  were  multitudes  of  neglected  crea¬ 
tures,  descended  from  European  lathers. 


Yet  they  were  shut  out  from  preaohirjg 
to  them.  In  all  the  evil  doings  of  the 
East-India  Company’s  servants,  few  things 
are  more  calculated  to  rouse  feeling  in 
England  than  Mr.  Marshman’s  calm  and 
lucid  narrative  of  the  way  the  missionaries 
were  beset  and  persecuted  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  pre.ach  the  Gospel  in  Calcutta. 
They  were  followed  by  spies ;  called  up 
in  jwlice-courts ;  stop|)ed  again  and  again  ; 
and  dragged  through  scenes  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  sorrow.  Yet,  like  true  men,  we 
find  no  railing  at  the  authorities,  no  abuse 
or  ill-will,  but  a  meek  manliness  in  pursu¬ 
ing  their  end,  and  a  loyal  British  heart 
that  does  one  good.  They  were  glorious 
days  for  the  Christian  soul  of  W ard  when 
he  could  pre.ich,  and  preach  again,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Calcutta  multitudes;  but 
they  were  slowly  and  jminfully  arrived  at. 

Even  after  Carey  had  been  installed  as 
Professor  for  years,  the  Mission  owed  its 
escape  from  ruin  to  Denmark.  First,  of¬ 
fense  was  taken  at  a  tract  prepared  by  a 
native,  which  abused  Mohammed :  and  the 
press  was  ordered  to  be  removed  from 
Serampore  to  the  Company’s  territory  .at 
Calcutta.  By  p.atient  and  m.anly  resist¬ 
ance  on  their  part,  and  on  that  of  the 
Danish  governor,  this  was  .averted.  Once 
in  Calcutta,  the  press  soon  would  have 
been  made  harmless  enough.  Then  the 
arrival  of  additional  missionaries  was  m:ide 
the  occasion  of  terrible  menaces.  ;Mr. 
Marshman  narrates,  more  patiently  than 
any  one  could  whose  life  had  been  spent 
under  English  liberty,  the  me.an  .and  wick¬ 
ed  ways  in  which  those  proceedings  were 
conducted,  till  five  missionaries  were  ac¬ 
tually  banished.  The  tale  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  throws  floods  of  light  on  the 
moral  career  of  the  Company,  and  fixes 
an  everlasting  stain  on  the  name  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Lord  Minto.  But  they  M'ere 
the  last  deeds  of  the  persecutors.  In  1813 
the  British  Parli.ament  ended  their  ]>ower 
to  do  what  a  Christian  government  in  the 
darkest  ages  had  never  done — forbid  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  heathen. 

From  this  moment  a  new  era  set  in  for 
India;  the  word  of  God  was  not  bound, 
and  those  who  had  so  long  stniggled 
against  a  powerful  government,  were  left 
to  contend  with  their  natural  enemies,  the 
superstitions  and  darkness  of  India.  Yet 
all  the  sorrows  of  Serampore  were  not 
past.  The  system  of  missionaries  being 
partly  supported  by  a  public  bo<ly,  and 
partly  by  their  own  earnings,  is  inherently 
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bad.  The  public  body  ought  to  engage 
for  the  man’rt  full  support,  and  the  mi»- 
Mt)n:iry  give  his  whole  efforts  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  alone.  This  had  not  been  the 
case  at  Serainpore ;  and  serious,  we  may 
jtainful,  collision  between  the  inissitui- 
aries  and  the  Society  at  home  was  the 
natural  result.  Into  the  results  we  do  not 
enter.  They  will  be  remembered  as  an 
instruction  in  the  future  management  of 
missions. 

The  great  passion  of  Dr.  Carey’s  life 
was  to  give  the  holy  Scriptures  to  all 
India  in  the  mother  tongue  of  each  pro¬ 
vince.  Few  things  more  clearly  display 
the  magnitude  of  the  country,  than  the 
dirtieultv  of  learning  how  many  languages 
are  spolcen  in  it.  At  Seram[K)re  a  map 
was  publushed,  according  to  the  best  light 
of  the  day,  showing  where  each  tongue 
y)revailcd,  the  errors  of  which  are  a  touch¬ 
ing  jtroof  that  India  is  a  region  so  v.ast  as 
to  batHe  not  only  conception,  but  even  in¬ 
quiry,  for  a  length  of  time.  Pundits  of 
different  nations  were  assembled  at  Seram- 
j»ore,  and  labored  under  the  direction  of 
the  missionaries  in  jtroducing  versions  in 
the  various  languages.  Seven  years  wa.s 
the  shortest  jieriod  given  to  the  jtrepara- 
tion  of  any  one  version ;  but  several  pro¬ 
ceeded  simultaneously.  In  the  year  1822 
the  New  Testament  had  been  published  in 
twenty  of  the  lanyuayes  of  India.  This 
prodigious  performance  overtaxeil  the  re¬ 
sources  at  their  command,  and  brought 
them  into  straits.  These,  and  the  painful 
separation  from  the  Society  in  England 
through  questions  of  property,  clouded 
many  of  their  later  days. 

It  was  more  than  thirty  years  since  Dr. 
Carey,  now  renowned  ancl  honored,  h.ad 
landed  friendless  on  the  shores  of  Bengal. 
For  the  chief  part  of  that  time  liis  two 
great  coadjutors  had  been  joined  with 
him  in  every  success  and  trial.  They  were 
not  alike,  but  well  suited.  They  had 
misunderstandings  with  their  colleagues, 
struggles  with  the  government,  contro¬ 
versies  with  persons  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  heart-burning  differences  with 
their  Society  in  England;  but  between 
themselves  had  always  subsisted  a  firm 
and  happy  union.  Ward  was  the  most 
genijil,  affectionate,  and  eloquent  of  the 
three.  He  w'as  eminently  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  happy  in  the  active 
work  of  seeking  souls,  to  bring  them  to 
the  Redeemer.  He  had  been  to  Europe 
and  America,  where  his  speaking  and 


w'ritings  did  much  to  bring  the  mission 
not  only  before  his  own  denomination,  but 
the  jmblic  at  large.  After  having  preached 
one  Wednesd.ay  evening,  ho  was  next  day 
seized  with  cholera,  and  speedily  rested 
from  his  labors.  “The  three  old  men,” 
says  the  historian,  “  had  lived  and  labored 
together  for  twenty-three  years,  as  if  one 
soul  animated  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was  gone.’’ 
Grief  turned  a  partial  deafness  of  Dr. 
Marshnian  into  a  total  one.  “  I  never,” 
he  gjiid  “  did  any  thing,  I  never  {)ublished 
a  jtage  without  consulting  him.”  He  had 
first  gained  the  missionary’s  rew.ard,  and 
his  brethren  had  yet  to  wait  and  labor. 

Twe^ve  years  longer  the  two  Titans  of 
Indian  philology  toiled  on  in  love  and  one¬ 
ness.  ilarshman  more  th.an  once  fell,  for 
a  season,  under  the  effects  of  melancholy, 
but  was  mercifully  delivered  from  it,  and 
enabled  to  “  enjoy  almost  a  he.aven  upon 
earth”  with  his  Bible,  and  in  Ids  glorious 
work.  Carey  had  generally  good  though 
not  robust  health.  He  had  reached  his 
seventy-third  year.  More  than  forty  had 
been  spent  in  Bengal  without  a  break. 
He. was,  as  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord, 
Metcalfe  expressed  it,  “surrounded  by 
his  own  good  works,  and  attended  by  the 
respect  and  .applause  of  all  good  men.” 
He  had  the  feeling  of  every  good  servant 
strong  in  him — a  dread  of  “  becoming  use¬ 
less.”  To  labor  till  the  hour  of  his  final 
rest  sounded,  by  his  Master’s  order,  was 
his  ambition.  Yet  he  was  gently  laid 
aside  for  a  little  while  before  the  moment 
for  meeting  his  Lord.  The  two  old  men 
loved  each  other  like  boys,  and  took  coun¬ 
sel  together  like  patriarchs,  st.anding  on 
the  banks  of  the  deep  river  we  have  all  to 
cross,  Avith  the  unseen  but  not  unknown 
shore  only  hidden  below  the  horizon.  Dr. 
Marshnian 

“  visited  him  daily,  often  twice  in  the  day,  and 
the  interviews  were  always  marked  by  cheerful- 
ne.s8.  They  had  lived  and  labored  together  in 
the  same  spot  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  They 
were  the  last  survivors  of  a  generation  which 
had  pas.sed  away,  and  they  seemed  peculiarly  to 
belong  to  each  other.” 

“  The  progress  of  Christian  truth  in  India 
was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  with  the 
I  various  missionary  friends  who  visited  Dr.  Carey 
during  his  illness.  While  confined  to  his  couch, 
Ijidy  William  Bentinck  repeatedly  came  over  to 
visit  him,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  came  to  his  dying-bed,  and  asked  his 
benediction.  In  the  prospect  of  death  Dr.  Carey 
exhibited  no  raptures  and  no  apprehensions. 
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He  reposed  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the 
all-meritorious  atonement  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
felt  the  most  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  looked  at  his  own  dissolution  without 
any  feeling  of  anxiety.  ‘  Respecting  the  ^reat 
change  before  him,’  writes  Mr.  Macl^  ‘  a  single 
shade  of  anxiety  has  not  cros.sed  his  mind  since 
the  beginning  of  his  decay,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
His  Christian  experience  partakes  of  that  guile¬ 
less  integrity  which  has  l^n  the  grand  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  whole  life  .  .  .  We  wonder  that 
he  still  lives,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  taken  off  in  an  hour ;  nor  is  such  an  oc¬ 
currence  to  be  regretted.  It  would  only  be 
weakness  in  us  to  wish  to  detain  him.  He  is 
ripe  for  ^ory,  and  already  dead  to  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  life.*  His  decease  thus  came  softly  on 
his  relatives  and  associates.  On  Sunday,  the 
6th  of  June,  Dr.  Marshman  engaged  in  prayer 
at  the  side  of  his  bed,  but  was  apprehensive  that 
he  was  not  recognized:  Mrs.  Carey  put  the 
question  to  him,  and  he  feebly  replied,  ‘  Yes 
and  for  the  last  time  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
colleague.  The  next  morning,  the  9th  of  June, 
bis  spirit  passed  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  native 
Christians,  and  by  many  of  his  Christian  breth¬ 
ren  of  various  denominations,  anxious  to  pay 
the  last  token  of  reverence  to  the  father  of 
modern  missiona  Lord  William  llcntinck  was 
at  the  time  at  the  Neclgirry  hills,  but  Lady  Wil¬ 
liam  sent  over  a  letter  of  condolence,  and  de¬ 
sired  her  chaplain  to  attend  the  funeral.” — ^VoL 
il  pp.  476,  477. 

Tliree  lonely  years  the  la.st  of  the  giants 
traveled  cheerfully  on,  expecting  to  over¬ 
take  his  happy  comrades,  lie  reached 
close  on  his  seventieth  year ;  bowing  to 
his  honored  grave  “  in  graceful  |)overty,” 
says  his  son,  “  after  having  devoted  a  sura 
little  short  of  forty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  mission — and  that,  not  in  one  ostenta¬ 
tious  sum,  but  through  a  life  of  privations.” 
On  this  point  the  w'ords  of  the  old  man 
were :  “  I  have  never  had  a  misgiving 
thought  for  having  done  it,  though  I  have 
two  sons  unprovided  for.”  Ah!  how  many 
have,  anti  ought  to  have,  misgivings  for 
not  devoting  thousands  to  such  woi^s,  on 
the  plea  of  providing  for  children — mean¬ 
ing,  thereby,  leaving  them  very  rich ! 
And  of  the  sons  so  left,  how  many  rear  to 
the  father  who  enriches  and,  perhaps, 
ruins  them,  such  a  monument  as  the  two 


noble  volumes  of  which  wo  are  about  re¬ 
luctantly  to  take  leave  ? 

A  frightful  danger  from  w’hich  his 
daughter,  now  Lady  Havelock,  barely  es¬ 
caped  with  life,  shook  the  old  man.  He 
rapidly  failed : 

“  but  he  was  supported  by  the  blessed  hope  of 
immortality,  and  the  richest  consolatioas  of  the 
Divine  presence  were  vouchsafed  to  him.  The 
resignation  of  his  mind  and  the  serenity  of  his 
feelings  afforded  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
value  of  Christian  truth  at  the  hour  of  approach¬ 
ing  dis.solution.  When  apoarently  unconscious, 
he  repeatedly  exclaimed  r  ‘  I'he  precious  Saviour  1 
He  never  leaves  nor  forsakes.’  Frequently  after 
a  night  of  broken  rest  and  bodily  suficring,  tho 
triumph  of  joy  beamed  in  his  eye  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  be  informed  his  friends  that  ho  had  ex¬ 
perienced  the  greatest  delight  in  communion 
with  God.  A  week  before  his  death,  the  swell¬ 
ing  began  to  subside,  and  he  felt  a  degree  of 
lightness  of  head,  but  his  mind  was  still  fixed 
on  the  work  in  which  he  liad  been  engaged ;  he 
prayed  in  Bengalee,  and  conversed  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  on  spiritual  subjects.  Soon  after,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  regain  bis  s^ngth,  both  of  b^y  and 
mind,  and  at  his  own  request  was  carried  about 
in  his  ‘  tonjohn,’  or  sedan  chair,  to  take  his  last 
look  at  the  various  objects  on  the  premises.  On 
Thursday  morning  he  caused  the  bearers  to  con¬ 
vey  him  to  the  chapel  where  the  weekly  pray¬ 
er-meeting  was  held,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and,  while  seated  in 
his  *  tonjohn,’  be  gave  out  in  a  firm  voice  the 
missionary  hymn,  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  every  season  of 
difficulty,  till  it  came  to  be  identified  with  their 
names,  and  to  be  designated  ‘  the  chant  of  the 
Serampore  missionariea’  ” — VoL  il  p.  516. 

His  last  act  was  to  inquire  “  if  there  was 
any  thing  more  he  could  do  for  the  cause.” 
So  slept  the  last  of  the  Serampore  fathers, 
three  wonderful  instruments  of  I*rovi- 
dcnce,  the  contemplation  of  whose  course 
makes  us  feel  that  He  who  draws  such 
men  from  the  cottages  of  shoemakers  and 
weavers,  holds  indeed  in  His  hand  the 

t lower  to  raise  up  laborers  for  the  widest 
larvest.  Already  tho  lives  of  the  throe 
are  a  w'onder ;  in  a  few  centuries  the  tale 
told  in  this  book  will  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  history,  not  of  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion,  or  of  Bengal,  but  of  the  human  race. 
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Two  worlds  there  arc.  To  one  our  eyes  we  strain — 

Whose  mairic  joys  wc  shall  not  see  af^in  : 

Bright  hw  of  rooming  vails  its  glimmering  shore. 

Ah  1  tmljr  breath^  we  there 
Intoxicating  air — 

Glad  were  our  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  of  Nevermore. 

The  lover  there  drank  her  delicious  breath 
Wliose  love  has  yielded  since  to  change  or  death ; 

The  niother’kLsse<l  her  diild  whose  days  are  o’er. 

Alas !  too  soon  hare  fled 
The  irreclaimable  dead : 

We  SCO  them — visions  strange— amid  the  Nevermore. 

Tlic  merry  song  some  maiden  used  to  sing — 

Tlie  brown  brown  liair  that  once  was  wont  to  cling 
To  temples  long  clay -cold :  to  the  very  core 
They  strike  our  weary  hearts, 

As  some  vexed  memory  starts, 

From  that  long-laded  land — the  realm  of  Nevermore. 

It  is  perpetual  summer  there.  But  hero 
Sadly  wo  may  remember  rivers  clear. 

And  harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow-floor. 

For  brigliter  bells  and  bluer. 

For  tenderer  hearts  and  truer 
People  that  happy  land — the  realm  of  Nevermore. 

Ujion  the  frontier  of  this  shadowy  land 
We,  pilgrims  of  eternal  sorrow,  stand : 

Wlut  realm  lies  forward,  with  its  happier  store 
Of  forests  green  ami  deep. 

Of  valleys  hushed  in  sleep. 

And  lakes  most  peaceful  ?  ’Tis  the  land  of  Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 

Very  far  off — beyond  our  sensual  dream — 

Its  woods,  unniflled  by  the  wild  wind’s  roar ; 

Yet  docs  the  turbulent  surge 
Howl  on  its  very  verge. 

One  moment — and  we  breathe  within  the  Evermore. 

They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago 
Dwell  in  those  cities  far  from  mortal  W'oe — 

Haunt  those  fresh  wo«xllands,  whence  sweet  carolings  soar. 
Eternal  peace  have  they : 

God  wi|)cs  their  tears  away : 

They  drink  that  river  of  life  wUch  flows  for  Evermore. 

Thither  we  hasten  through  these  regions  dim. 

But  lo !  the  wide  wings  of  the  seraphim 

Shine  in  the  sunset.  On  tliat  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall  know 
The  life  of  long  ago : 

The  sorrow-burdened  past  .shall  fade  for  Evermore. 
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Trom  the  London  Rerlew. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.* 


Without  dispute,  the  first  place  among 
living  poets  is  universally  accorded  to 
Alfred  Tennyson  ;  and  perhaps  he  stands 
more  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  than  did  ever  English  poet  of  a 
former  generation.  Of  course  there  are 
many  sciolists  who  affect  to  depreciate  his 
style  and  genius,  and  some  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  who  from  slight  knowledge  or  imper¬ 
fect  sympathy  incline  to  hesitate,  or  de¬ 
mur  ;  but  he  has  the  suffiuiges  of  all  who 
rightly  and  scrupulously  exercise  the  poetic 
franchise.  He  is  Laureate  by  national  as 
well  as  roval  favor :  raised  by  deliberate 
choice  of  idajesty,  his  position  is  almost 
equally  confirmed  by  critical  award  and 
popular  assent.  Indeed,  there  was  and  is 
no  second  candidate.  No  n.ame  rising  to 
the  lips  makes  the  hand  hesitate  in  pla¬ 
cing  the  honorary  wreath  upon  his  fore¬ 
head.  It  is  only  bv  an  effort  of  recollec¬ 
tion  that  we  can  call  to  mind  the  names 
of  any  possible  pretenders  to  his  crown  ; 
and  the  best  (as  w'ell  as  the  worst)  among 
them  exhibit  marks  of  his  authority  ami 
influence. 

W e  might  now  distinguish  ourselves  by 
finding  a  thousand  faults  in  the  Laureate’s 
new  production.  After  so  full  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetic  supremacy 
— ^not  for  the  first  time  made  to  our  read¬ 
ers — it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  pretensions  of  modem  criticism  to  put 
in  a  handsome  qualification  of  his  merits ; 
for  how  easily  may  the  critic  thus  magnify 
his  ofiice,  or  suggest  the  inference  of  his 
own  unrivaled  penetration !  Unfortu¬ 
nately — or  fortunately,  as  the  case  may  be 
— it  is  too  late  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  admirable  trick.  AVe  have  already 
intimated  in  a  former  paper,  and  w'e  re¬ 
peat  it  now  with  emph.asis,  that  the  critic’s 
office  practically  ceases  in  the  case  of  poets 
of  the  highest  order ;  in  such  presence  all 
is  admitted  privilege  and  jirerogative. 
This  is  neither  blinded  homage  nor  un¬ 
meet  subservience :  it  is  a  conclusion  and 
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conduct  W’arranted  and  imposed  by  the 
fitness  of  things.  If  the  position  and 
powers  of  some  great  genius  are  once  at¬ 
tained  and  recognized,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  criticism,  alw.ays  to  a  groat  extent  me¬ 
chanical  and  formal,  are  of  no  further  use. 
The  leading-strings  of  a  child  are  more , 
helpful  to  a  man,  the  primer  and  spelling- 
book  of  more  service  to  the  hoary  and 
illustrious  scholar,  than  the  critic’s  teach¬ 
ing  to  a  truly  gre.at  poet.  lie  has  left  all 
his  schoolmasters  far  behind — and  they 
never,  first  or  Last,  taught  him  any  of  the 
true  inostim.able  lore  with  which  he  is  en¬ 
riching  all  mankind.  lie  has  gathered  for 
himself  all  th.at  is  essentia.,  and  rare,  and 
beyond  price.  If  he  comes  back  to  us, 
let  us  sit  at  his  feet  and  listen.  He  will 
enlarge  for  us  the  sphere)  of  truth  .as  well 
as  the  theory  of  art,  and  show  us  in  a 
thousand  ways  how’  the  one  may  rise  in 
endless  accommodation  and  growth  to¬ 
wards  the  illimitable  reaches  of  the  other. 
Thus  nobly  taught,  and  richly  entertained, 
wo  shall  learn  to  repair  frequently  to  the 
poet’s  muse,  as  Numa  to  the  presence  of 
Egcri.a,  that  w'e  may  see  the  fe.aturea  of 
truth  in  the  face  of  beauty,  h.ave  our 
kingly  re^oson  molded  by  diviner  tender¬ 
ness,  and,  ever  listening  wdth  reverence 
and  serious  ple.asurc,  find  that  the  genius 
of  nature  is  charged  with  lessons  of  jus¬ 
tice,  providence,  and  social  virtue. 

We  come  then  to  Mr.  Tennyson’s  vol¬ 
ume,  not  to  criticise,  but  to  learn,  .and  to 
share  its  lessons  with  our  readers.  Much 
expectation  had  been  raised  by  its  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  an  excitement  almost 
popular  has  attended  its  immediate  issue. 
When  the  subject  of  the  new  poem  be¬ 
came  known,  the  public  curiosity  W'as  still 
more  busy  and  alert.  It  was  then  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  poet  had  long  brooded  on 
the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table ;  and  that  a  fine  frag¬ 
ment  cn  the  mythic  hero  was  conspicuous 
among  his  earliest  pieces.  Some  ground 
for  speculation  as  well  as  for  hoj)e  existed. 
The  i)oem  was  nearly  certain  to  be  a  wel- 
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come  largess  of  poetic  thought ;  hut  was 
it  not  also  in  the  nature  of  a  grand  ex¬ 
periment  ?  The  famous  legend  of  King 
Arthur  was  a  species  of  poetic  crux. 
Confessedly  beautiful  in  itself,  and  dimly 
associated  with  the  historic  muse  of  Eng¬ 
land,  there  remained  considerable  doubt 
of  its  poetic  capabilities.  It  was  true  that 
Milton  had  long  cherished  the  intention  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  that  last  effort 
for  which  he  was  “mewing  his  mighty 
strength but  then  Milton  had  himself 
abaiuYoned  the  design,  and  all  the  critics 
congratulated  him  on  his  prudent  resolu¬ 
tion. 

In  truth,  the  difficulties  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  the  treatment  of  this  theme 
were  not  exaggerated.  Nothing  could 
seem  less  likely,  on  a  first  view,  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  modern  Englishmen 
than  a  revival,  in  elaborate  poetic  frame, 
of  Arthur’s  shiwlowy  and  mysterious 
court.  We  must  not  be  tempted  into  a 
dissertation  on  the  origin  of  these  fine  le¬ 
gends — certainly  the  titjcst  which  the  age 
of  chivalry  has  be(jueathed  to  us — but  we 
may  assume  that  they  are  beyond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  authentic  history.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  they  have  no  hold  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  mind,  even  as  historical  tradition. 
They  have  not  even  a  loc’al  habitat.  They 
are  not  associated  with  our  laws,  like  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  nor  with  a  crisis  in  our 
history,  like  the  death  of  Harold.  They 
may  furnish  pretty  fables  and  monilities 
for  brief  song  or  ballad  me.asure ;  but  of 
ejiic  pretensions  they  h.ave  absolutely  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  story  of  Pen- 
dragon  asserts  itself  as  the  j)erfection  of 
mythic  history  ;  and  mythic  history  is  the 
purest  region  of  poetical  romance.  No 
great  poet  is  original  in  the  sense  of  in¬ 
venting  his  own  plots;  but  neither  is  he 
content  to  take  his  story  ready  molded 
and  hardened  into  a  fact  of  history.  He 
borrows  material  that  is  yet  in  a  plastic 
condition.  Ilow'ever  great  a  realist  he 
may  l)e,  both  characters  and  events  are 
for  him  mainly  typical,  or  representative ; 
xvhere  else  would  be  his  power  over  the 
sympathies  and  passions  of  mankind,  and 
where  the  value  of  the  lessons  which  he 
distills  into  our  hearts  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  floating  legends  of  a  superstitious  but 
heroic  age  are  just  the  sort  of  material  he 
requires  ;  something  between  history  and 
allegory ;  some  incident  which  fiction  has 
G.arly  seized  ujmn,  and  shaped  and  im¬ 
proved  to  its  own  needs  ;  some  character. 


seen  for  a  moment  in  its  noblest  attitude, 
and  thenceforward  transfigured  by  imagi¬ 
nation  into  all  that  virtue  or  ambition 
would  set  before  itself. 

Now  all  these  conditions,  and  many 
others  hardly  less  essential,  arc  fulfilled 
by  the  Arthurian  legends  in  a  very  mar¬ 
velous  way.  The  incidents  themselves 
are  various  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  most 
abundant ;  while  the  theory  of  the  whole 
is  wondert*ully  elastic  for  the  poet’s  special 
purpose.  The  features  of  Bntish  scenery, 
ill  its  most  primitive  state,  afford  some 
appropriate  hints  of  local  color.  Tlie  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  supernatural  is  funiished  by 
the  stories  of  Morgane  the  faery  and  of 
Merlin  the  enchanter.  Hut  most  availa¬ 
ble  of  all  are  the  moral  traits  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  prime  age  of  Christi.an  chi¬ 
valry.  In  spite  of  occasional  lapse  and 
fault — or  even  more  strikingly  because  of 
these — King  Arthur  and  his  knights  are 
found  knit  together  by  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  friendship,  and  banded  in  the 
cause  of  honor  and  religion.  They  sev¬ 
erally  Illustrate  all  the  social  types  of 
CIhristi.an  virtue.  The  lowest  in  their 
scale  is  that  Courage  Avhlch  ranked  highest 
in  the  cotie  of  pagan  honor.  We  have 
then,  in  beautiful  gradation,  Truth,  Tem¬ 
perance,  Ch.ostity,  and  Magnanimity  — 
which  last  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
Christian  ('harity  in  a  rude  and  violent 
and  haughty  age;  and  as  the  outward 
link,  if  not  rather  as  the  crowning  grace, 
of  these  high  qualities,  we  h.ave  the  most 
eminent  and  knightly  gift  of  Courtesy, 
summing  up  all  the  virtues  of  Christian 
gentlehooil  in  a  well-nigh  perfect  manner. 
Arthur  himself  w.as  the  pink  of  courtesy ; 
but  the  peers  of  his  court  were  only  less 
distinguished  than  their  “  blameless  king.’’ 

“  For  in  those  days 

No  knight  of  Arthur’s  noblest  dealt  in  si'om ; 

But  if  a  man  were  halt  or  hunched,  in  him 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limbed  and 
tall. 

Scorn  was  allowe<l  as  part  of  his  defect. 

And  ho  was  answered  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Table.” — Idylls,  p.  227. 

We  say  that  these  are  the  ethical  fca 
tures  of  the  great  romaunt  of  chivalry. 
Hut  they  are  to  be  traced  only  by  a  pure 
mind  and  [laticnt  study.  The  crude  ma.s8 
of  fiction  in  which  they  are  embedded 
contains  abundance  of  exceptifin.able  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  much  of  gross  and  more  of 
frivolous  kind.  Many  stories  occur  in 
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which  only  gleams  of  ideal  virtues  are 
Buffered  to  break  through  the  cloud  of 
opposing  vices,  and  in  which  rapine,  treach¬ 
ery,  and  license  betray  the  manners  of  a 
lawless  age.  It  is  therefore  that  the  high¬ 
est  qualities  are  demanded  in  the  poet 
who  undertakes  to  seize  the  spirit  of  this 
myth,  and  to  project  it  on  our  hearts  in 
lessons  of  abiding  truth  and  beauty. 
Mere  gifts  of  fancy,  and  light  talents  of 
description,  will  not  suffice  here.  The 
humorist  and  the  colorist  will  hardly  avoid 
the  abuse  of  their  rich  gifts :  most  likely 
they  will  riot  in  a  country  which  they 
have  not  power  to  rule.  Something  no¬ 
bler,  something  stronger,  than  the  muse 
of  liyron  or  of  Moore  is  wanted  to  give 
reality  and  moaning  to  these  historic 
dreams ;  but  genius  that  is  both  high  and 
true  will  do  it  for  us,  and  do  it  easily, 
effectually,  and  almost  necessarily.  For 
the  poet  whose  page  does  not  reflect  the 
changeless  morality  of  social  laws — often 
offended,  but  never  without  resistance, 
and  recoil,  and  virtual  triumph — is  quite 
as  much  at  fault  as  the  philosopher  M-ho 
should  question  or  deny  the  rule  of  wis¬ 
dom  an<l  benevolence  in  nature.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  passed 
uoscduced  through  this  enchanted  region. 
The  purity  of  his  muse  is  in  admirable 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  preten¬ 
sions.  No  soil  of  the  old  licentious  trou- 
veres  is  found  upon  his  robes. 

It  is  high  time  now  to  let  the  poet  an¬ 
swer  for  himself.  The  Idylls  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  are  four  in  number.  The 
first  and  longest  is  entitled  “  Enid,”  and 
recounts  how  Prince  Gerauit : 

•  “  A  knight  of  Arthur’s  court, 

A  tributary  prince  of  Devon,  one 

Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round 

won  to  himself  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Yniol,  and  then  in  suspicious  mood  m.ade 
trial  of  her  loyalty  and  temper.  The 
story  has  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
of  Patient  GrisseL,  celebrated  in  the  pages 
of  Chaucer ;  and  though  not  so  striking 
and  pathetic  in  itself,  we  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assign  it  equal  poetic  rank.  It  is 
almost  a  sin  to  change  the  flowing  beauty 
of  the  narrative  for  any  summary  of  ours ; 
but  we  must  briefly  connect  the  few  pas¬ 
sages  which  the  occasion  tempts  us  to 
transcribe. 

Qiieen  Guinevere,  having  been  “  lost  in 
dreams,”  repairs  at  a  late  hour  to  join  the 


hunt  which  Arthur  is  pursuing;  and, 
standing  with  her  maid  upon  a  little  knoll, 
she  is  presently  joined  by  I*rincc  Geraint, 
who: 

“  Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting  dress 

Nor  weapon,  save  a  golden-hilted  brand. 

Came  flashing  quickly  through  the  shallow 
ford 

Behind  them,  and  so  galloped  up  the  knolL” 

While  they  w.ait  together  listening  for 
the  hunt,  a  cavalcade  goes  by,  consisting 
of  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf ;  and  the  Queen, 
not  remembering  to  have  seen  the  knight 
at  court,  sends  lier  maiden  to  demand  of 
the  dwarf  his  master’s  name.  The  churl 
flatly  denies  her,  .and  even  strikes  at  the 
maiden  with  his  whip.  Geraint  is  furious 
at  this  treatment : 

“  His  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt  as  to  abolish  him  : 

But  he,  from  his  exceeding  maiifulness. 

And  pure  nobility  of  temperament, 

WroUi  to  be  wroth  with  such  a  worm,  refrained.” 

Eventually  the  prince  resolves  to  follow 
the  insulting  party,  and  takes  leave  for 
that  purpose : 

”  ‘  Farewell,  fair  prince,’  answered  the  stately 
Queen, 

‘Be  prosperous  in  this  journey  as  in  all ; 

And  may  you  light  on  all  things  tliat  you  love : 

But  ere  you  wed  with  any,  bring  your  bride, 

And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

Yea,  though  she  were  a  beggar  from  the  hedge, 

Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun.’” 

The  journey  and  adventure  of  the 
prince  are  then  descril>ed — how  he  follow¬ 
ed  the  insulting  three  “  through  many  a 
grassy  glade  and  valley,”  right  through 
the  w’ood,  .and  over  a  high  ridge  behind 
which  they  sank,  till  coming  there  him¬ 
self  he  beheld  “  the  long  street  of  a  little 
town,  in  a  long  valley,”  with  a  new  white 
fortress  and  a  castle  in  decay ;  and  how 
he  s.aw  the  three  enter  the  fortress,  and 
coming  to  the  town  found  all  the  armor¬ 
ers  busy  for  some  i>ersonage  called  the 
Sparrow  Ilaw’k ;  and  could  obtain  no 
lodging  till  directed  to  the  old  castle, 
W’here  E.arl  Yniol  nursed  in  poverty  the 
memory  of  better  days,  .and  vented  his 
spleen  upon  “  this  hedge-row  thief,  the 
Sparrow  Hawk.”  A  hundred  delicate 
traits  are  lost  in  this  recital :  but  our 
readers  shall  follow  closely  the  next  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  prince,  be  arrested  like  hun, 
and  listen  to  the  same  enchantment : 
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“  And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court, 

The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  rang 
Clear  through  the  open  casement  of  the  hall. 
Singing ;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird 
Heard  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 

Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 

So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint ; 
And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  fl^’ing  over  man^  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemmed  with  green 
and  red. 

And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend. 
Or  it  may  be  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

To  think  or  say :  ‘  There  is  the  nightingale 
So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  thought  and  said, 

‘  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for 
me.’ 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  .sang : 

‘  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 
proud ; 

Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm, 
and  cloud ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

‘  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown ; 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little  but  our  hearts  are  great 

‘  Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 
hands ; 

For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

‘Turn,  turn,  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 
crowd; 

Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  wo  neither  love  nor  hate.’” 

The  voice  ceases  on  the  ear,  and  Ger¬ 
aint  makes  acquaintance  with  the  singer. 
It  presently  ajqKjars  that  the  knight  called 
Sparrow  Ilawk  has  wronged  the  old  earl 
and  his  family  ;  and  the  prince  may  now 
revenge  at  one  stroke  an  injury  to  this 
fair  maid,  a.s  well  as  an  insult  to  his  Queen. 
He  soon  humiliates  the  boastful  upstart, 
and  claims  Knid  for  his  bride.  Consent 
is  soon  obtained ;  but  the  maiden  is  per¬ 
plexed  at  the  poor  appearance  she  is  like 
to  make  at  King  Artliur’s  court — 

“  All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  silk.” 

Her  jady-mother  comes  to  her  relief 
with  a  splendid  garment  long-lost,  and 
now  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes. 
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“  See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the  colors  look. 
How  fast  they  hold,  like  colors  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the  wave. 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this  that  better  fits 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince’s  bride ; 
For  though  you  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair. 
And  though  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fair, 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair. 

She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 

And  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the 
Prince 

Hath  picked  a  ragged  robin  from  the  hedge. 
And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  the  court. 
Then  were  you  shamed,  and  worse,  might 
shame  the  Prince, 

To  whom  we  are  beholden ;  but  I  know, 
When  my  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  the  best. 
That  neither  court  nor  country  though  they 
sought 

Through  all  the  provinces  like  those  of  old 
That  lighted  on  Queen  Esther,  has  her  match.” 

Enid  gladly  assumes  this  new  attire,  to 
the  admiration  of  her  lady  mother.  But 
Prince  Geraint  will  not  have  it  so— he  en¬ 
treats  that  she  will  ride  forth  with  him  in 
her  faded  silk.  The  passage  in  which  he 
gives  the  motives  of  this  request  is  as  full 
of  truth  as  it  is  of  beauty  ;  but  wo  must 
positively  resist  the  temptation  to  borrow 
more,  at  lea.st  from  this  first  idyll.  Such 
a  resolution  forbids  us  to  proceed  with 
the  story,  w'hich  can  only  be  told  one 
way,  the  briefe.st  and  the  best  of  any :  for 
poetry  is  the  most  condensed  as  well  ns 
the  brightest  form  of  human  lore,  and  to 
turn  it  into  prose  is  to  change  gold  into 
inferior  coin  —  for  added  bulk  you  lose 
both  beauty  ami  compactness.  We  m.ay 
add,  however,  a  few  general  words.  The 
proper  subject  of  the  idyll  only  l>egins  from 
this  point,  all  the  foregoing  being  included 
in  an  episoile  by  way  of  retrospect.  The 
trial  to  which  Kniil  is  submitted  arises 
from  the  rumors  rife  about  the  Queen, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  aftect  unfa¬ 
vorably  one  so  near  and  dear  to  her  as 
hhiid  ;  but  she  proves  a  true  wife  and  ten¬ 
der  woman ;  and  her  lord  owns  it  for  once 
and  all.  The  moment  of  their  reconcile¬ 
ment  is  exquisitely  described  as  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  .and  de.arer  life,  by  the  access 
of  profound  sympathy  and  the  daw'nings 
of  a  perfect  confidence  : 

”  And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O’er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew. 

Came  pure’’  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  through  her,  who  in  that  perilous 
hour 

Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  husband’s  heart, 
And  felt  him  hers  again :  she  did  nut  weep, 
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But  o’er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy  mist, 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden  green 
Before  the  nseful  trouble  of  the  rain.’ 

The  second  Idyll  recounts  the  wiles  of 
“  lissome  Vivien,’’  coiled  serpent-like  at 
the  feet  of  Merlin,  and  bent  on  drawinpf 
from  the  sage  enchanter  the  secret  of  his 
spell.  It  is  the  story  of  Dalilah  with  a  dif¬ 
ference.  The  contrast  of  youth  and  age, 
of  vanity  and  wisdom,  of  sly  attack  and 
dexterou.s  rebutter,  is  admirably  sustained. 
The  style,  the  invention,  and  the  music 
are  also  wonderful,  and  the  whole  so  linked 
together  that  extract  seems  impossible 
without  fracture  of  the  golden  chain.  Yet 
there  is  one  lyric  gem — one  heart-sh.aped 
pendent — that  may  easily  be  detached. 
This  is  the  song  of  Vivien  : 

“  In  love,  if  love  he  love,  if  love  be  ours. 

Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers : 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

“  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute. 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

“  The  little  rift  within  the  lover’s  lute, 

Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit. 

That  rotting  inward  slowly  molders  all. 

“  It  is  not  worth  the  keeping :  let  It  go. 

But  shall  it  ?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no ; 

And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.” 

• 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  sage  are  not  proof 
against  the  seductive  wiles  of  Vivien.  He 
parries  her  assaults  for  a  time  with  equal 
skill  and  consUincy ;  rebuts  her  slander  of 
the  knights,  and  rebukes  her  changing  fits 
of  vanity  and  spleen  ;  but  in  all  such  cases 
to  parley  is  to  yield.  Vivien  is  determined 
to  nave  the  wizard's  secret.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  storm  that  breaks  over  their 
heads,  and  hurls  its  bolts  at  their  feet,  she 
affects  terror  and  repentance,  and  clings 
to  Merlin  for  safety  and  for  pardon. 

“  She  blamed  herself  for  telling  hearsay  tales : 
She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she  wept 
Of  petulancy  :  she  called  him  lord  and  liege,  ' 
Her  seer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 

Her  God,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate  love 
Of  her  whole  life ;  and  ever  overhead 
Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came : 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent. 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands. 
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I  Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace ;  and  what  should  not  have  been  bad 
been. 

For  Merlin,  overtalked  and  overworn. 

Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  pot  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 

And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  &me. 

Then  crying,  ‘  I  have  made  his  glory  mine,’ 
And  shrieking  out,  *  O  fool !’  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoed  ‘  fool.’  ” 

When  80  rare  a  thing  as  a  new  poem 
conies  before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  analyze 
it  rather  carefully.  Perhaps  we  may  learn 
from  its  texture  some  secret  of  its  princi¬ 
ple  and  growth. 

A  close  examination  of  the  Idylls  re¬ 
minds  us  th.at  the  elements  of  poetic  lan¬ 
guage  are  the  simplest  possible,  ’flie 
author  never  strives  to  be  intensely  poet¬ 
ical  in  phrase  or  simile.  No  wonl  in  his 
poem  lays  cl:iim  to  separate  notice,  any 
more  than  a  single  fl.ake  of  snow  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  beauty  of  a  winter  land¬ 
scape.  It  is  the  succession  of  words  and 
phrases  that  realizes  the  desired  effect. 
Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  a  channing 
idyll,  third  of  the  present  series — 

“  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,” 

each  term  is  separately  trite  and  simple  ; 
and  taken  together  they  suggest  only  a 
jdeasing  outline  of  youth  and  grace — but 
that  is  just  the  preparation  most  suited  to 
the  artist’s  further  purpose.  Then  murk 
the  filling  up.  Hereafter  Ave  have  no 
minute  description  of  personal  features ; 
but  the  oHtline  is  filled  in  with  moral 
traits,  and  a  quiet  course  of  narrative 
completes  the  portrait  and  the  picture 
together : 

“  — High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  ea.st. 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot ; 
Which  first  she  placed  where  morning’s  ear¬ 
liest  ray 

Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the 
gleam; 

Then,  fearing  rust  or  soilure,  fashioned  for  it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  will, 

A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 

And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day, 
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Leaving  her  household  and  good  father, 
climbed 

That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barred  her 
door, 

Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked  shield ; 

Now  guessed  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms. 

Now  made  a  pretty  historv  to  herself 

Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it, 

And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it. 

Conjecturing  when  and  where :  this  cut  is 
fresh. 

That  ten  years  back ;  this  dealt  him  at  Cacr- 
lyle, 

That  at  Caerleon ;  this  at  Camelot : 

And  ah,  God’s  mercy,  what  a  stroke  was 
there! 

And  iiere  a  thrust  that  might  have  killed,  but 
God 

Broke  the  strong  lance  and  rolled  the  enemy 
down 

And  saved  him :  so  she  lived  in  fantasy." 

And  BO  tho  story  proceeds,  leisurely, 
quietly,  as  the  dawn  creeps  on  and  widens 
into  the  richer  beauty  of  day.  In  this 
ease  it  is  the  old  new  story  of  unrequited 
love.  We  must  not  be  tempted  to  enter 
on  its  merits  or  e.xtract  its  beauties;  for 
our  space  would  h.ardly  serve  for  either, 
and  something  still  better  lies  before  us. 

Another  feature  ma^  be  traced  in  the 
verbid  structure  of  this  poem :  it  is  the 
work  of  conscientious,  Laborious,  and  con¬ 
summate  art.  We  may  learn  from  this  and 
other  instances  that  it  is  the  poets  most 
favored  by  nature  who  fortify  their  genius 
with  the  utmost  resources  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  necessary,  but  not  enough, 
that  a  poet  should  be  poet  bom.  Nature 
has  often  done  her  p.ark  when  the  result 
has  been  im|>erfect,  partial,  and  sometimes 
pitiful.  The  truth  is,  that  moral  qualities 
arc  quite  as  essential  to  the  poet  as  intel¬ 
lectual  ones ;  and  especially  that  moral 
energy  which  is  required  to  exert  and  to 
coordinate  all  the  faculties  before  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  higher  imagination  is  perfectly 
matured.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  so 
of  a  dainty  poem,  wdiich  reads  like  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  quiet  mood,  and  falls  from 
tiie  lips  of  beauty  in  her  boudoir  in  an 
ea.sy,  natural  strain,  like  the  silk  unwind¬ 
ing  from  her  silver  reel — but  so  it  is : 
every  line  in  this  volume  has  been  forged 
at  a  white  heat,  .and  every  dfented  stroke 
has  been  given  with  steady,  true,  .and  de- 
lilierate  aim.  Hut  this  cvnnparison  serves 
only  to  illustrate  the  amount  and  not  the 
kind  of  labor  bestowed  upon  the  w’ork 
before  us.  We  may  rather  compare  the 
poem  itself  to  ancient  tapestry  of  the 
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finest  sort :  every  inch  of  it  contains  some 
portion  of  the  legend,  some  web  of  home¬ 
ly  stuff,  some  shreds  of  silver  warp,  and 
withal  some  lines  of  golden  thread.  It  is 
honest,  pure,  and  skillful  workmanship 
throughout.  Plain  Saxon  English  is  the 
artist’s  raw  material.  His  words  are  the 
original  n.amcs  of  the  things  for  which 
they  stand,  and  so  appear  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  i*lentifie<l  with  them,  needing  no  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Our  author 
always  calls  a  spade  a  spade — not  in  tho 
sense  of  speaking  coarse  ideas,  but  in  that 
of  using  plain  and  simple  terms.  There 
is  also  the  utmost  clearness  and  directness 
in  the  narrative  —  no  strange  inversions 
and  other  licenses  of  grammar  so  fre¬ 
quently  employed  as  the  privilege  of 
Kietry  and  the  chief  distinction  of  poetic 
anguage.  Mr.  Tennyson  stands  first  upon 
the  merit  of  his  ideas,  and  then  upon  the 
simplicity  and  aptness  of  the  terms  by 
which  they  are  conveyed.  It  is  evident 
that  he  submits  the  merit  of  his  poetry  to 
the  severest  test  by  thus  declining  all  ex- 
trin.sic  show.  Accordingly,  his  style  in¬ 
vites  only’  the  scholar,  the  moralist,  the 
student  of  nature,  and  the  man  of  pure 
and  cultivated  imagination  ;  and  to  these 
he  yields  up,  without  artifice  or  reserv’e, 
the  chaste  forms  of  truth  and  beauty 
wliich  it  is  his  privilege  to  create.  The 
poet  who  discards  the  aid  of  vulgar  and 
conventional  ornament  relies  thenceforth 
on  the  power  of  more  genuine  attractions ; 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  greater  ethical 
purity  will  be  the  reward  of  his  abstemi¬ 
ous  art.  Poetry  of  the  highest  stamp, 
though  not  expressly’  didactic,  will  always 
be  distinguished  by  the  dignity  of  its 
moral  sentiments.  Tho  poem  itself  may 
not  be  shaped  by  some  determined  moral 
purpose — that  would  only  be  analogous  to 
the  act  of  a  gardener  who  should  trim  his 
yew’  tree  to  the  form  of  a  funeral  monu¬ 
ment  ;  but  just  thoughts  and  noble  senti¬ 
ments  will  abound  in  his  w’ork  like  blos¬ 
soms  on  tho  tree,  not  hiding  its  symmetry’, 
but  manifesting  at  once  its  vitality  and 
character.  This  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
choicest  poems  of  our  language.  What 
so  picturesque,  so  music.al,  so  bright  with 
images  of  fancy,  as  the  Masque  of  Cornua  f 
Yet  its  finest  passages — those  that  linger 
longest  on  the  ear,  because  they  h.ave  a 
charm  for  the  listening  heart — are  tributes 
to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue. 
The  last  accents  of  the  Attendant  Spirit 
only  betray  the  secret  mission  of  the  Muse, 
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for  all  the  knngea  of  loveliness  in  which  it 
may  please  her  to  disport : 

“  Mortals,  that  would  follow  me,  { 

Love  Tirtue ;  she  alone  is  free :  j 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ;  i 

Of  if  virtue  feeble  were,  , 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.”  ' 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  similar  exalted  purity  of 
tone.  The  reader  breathes  an  atmosphere  ' 
of  moral  truth  as  well  as  of  summer  odors ; 
and  poetic  aphorisms,  glinting  like  dew- , 
drops  in  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  are  . 
scattered  on  all  the  flowers  of  fancy.  \ 
Take  a  few  gems : 

“  O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men ! 

How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves 
IW  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true ; 

Here  through  the  feeble  twilight  of  this  world  | 
Groping,  how  many,  until  we  pass  and  reach  j 
That  o&er,  where  we  see  as  we  are  seen !  j 

“  And  that  he  sinned  is  not  believable  ;  I 

For,  look  upon  his  face  1  but  if  he  sinned,  | 
The  sin  that  practice  burns  into  the  blood,  I 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings  re- 1 
morse,  I 

Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be  :  I 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  King,  whose  hymns  | 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  all.”  ! 

But  now  we  come  to  speak  of  the  high-  j 
est  feature  of  this  work,  and  that  which  | 
gives  harmonions  expression  to  the  whole.  | 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  mastered  the  chief  dif- ! 
Acuity  of  his  subject :  in  combining  its 
loose  and  scattered  elements  he  has  sue- 1 
ceeded  in  imparting  an  almost  epic  unity  i 
and  grandeur.  Though  not  without  sepa- ; 
rate  interest  and  signiAcance,  the  idylls  of 
this  volume  arc  associated  poems,  and  will 
be  read  to  most  advantage  as  a  connected 
series.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  effect  of  j 
their  advancing  power  and  beauty  when  { 
thus  studied  as  a  whole,  and  followed  to  ’ 
their  magniffeent  close  in  the  idyll  of  i 
“  Guinevere.”  Three  principal  characters  j 
are  distinguished  from  the  flrst ;  but  it  is  I 
only  by  degrees  that  their  flgures  shine  j 
prominently  out ;  then  the  group  begins  j 
to  absorb  all  interest  and  attention,  and  | 
Anally  one  prostrate  but  still  queenly  shape 
Axes  the  solemn  moral  on  our  minds  for¬ 
ever.  All  trial  and  disaster  seem  to  spring, 
more  or  less  directly,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen.  It  brings  her  favorite  Enid 
under  suspicion,  prompts  the  artiAces  and 
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wiles  of  the  “  lissome  Vivien,”  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  pure  and  tender  passion  of 
Elaine  from  meeting  reciprocation  in  the 
breast  of  Lancelot;  while  to  the  Queen 
herself,  her  lord,  and  all  his  kingdom,  it 
opens  up  all  the  sluices  of  ruin,  misery, 
and  rebellion.  To  many  readers  it  may 
seem  that  this  is  a  perilous  themo  for 
poetic  treatment ;  but  w'e  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  relations.of  Arthur,  and  his 
Queen,  and  Lancelot  of  the  I.rfjke,  are  in¬ 
dicated  with  the  utmost  purity  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  Tliere  is  no  tampering  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  the  principles  of  truth  and 
lionor ;  sin  is  nothing  but  blighting  and 
degrading  sin,  and  its  ravages  are  all  the 
more  conspicuous  from  the  exalted  anti 
shining  qualities  wdiich  it  so  fatally  ob¬ 
scures.  Sir  Lancelot  is  the  “  flower  of 
bravery,”  as  Guinevere  is  “  the  pearl  of 
beauty  ;”  but  a  blot  is  on  the  escutcheon 
of  the  one,  while  passion,  frailty,  and  re¬ 
morse  uncrow'n  the  other.  Hear  how  the 
fallen  knight,  whose  face  is  marred  more 
with  deep  anguish  than  with  w'ounds, 
soliloquizes  in  a  moment  of  repcnt.ance : 

“  W'hy  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to  me? 
Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  re¬ 
proach, 

Lancelot  whom  the  lady  of  the  lake 
Stole  from  his  mother — as  the  story  runs — 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and  mom 
She  kissed  me,  saying,  ‘Thou  art  fair,  my 
child, 

As  a  king’s  son,’  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bore  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drowned  me  in  it,  where’er 
it  bet 

For  what  am  I  ?  what  proBts  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?  I  fought  for  it  and  have  it : 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none ;  to  lose  it,  pain ; 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me ;  but  what  use  in  it  ? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin  known  ? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great? 
Alas !  for  Arthur’s  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur’s  heart  1 1  needs  must  break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me :  not  without 
She  wills  it :  would  I  if  she  willed  it  ?  nay. 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then  may 
God, 

I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair,  and  bear  mo  far. 
And  fling  me  deep  into  that  forgotten  mere 
Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills.” 

We  learn  no  more  of  Lancelot  except 
incidentally;  but  some  hint  is  here  afford¬ 
ed  of  the  reality  and  fruit  of  his  contrition  ; 

“  So  groaned  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful  pain. 
Not  knowing  he  shonld  die  a  holy  man.” 
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The  character  of  Arthur  is  conceived  in 
the  happiest  manner.  He  is  the  blameless 
King ;  the  very  type  and  model  of  restored 
linmanity.  If  the  poet  had  intended  to 
set  forth  the  person  of  Christ  in  relation 
to  his  faithless  Church,  he  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  better  representative.  But 
there  is  no  hint  of  this  occult  allusion. 
We  have  to  view  King  Arthur  as  a  man, 
moving  in  a  rude  and  sinful  world ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  his 
jMsrfectncss  would  have  the  stamp  of  un¬ 
reality,  but  for  one  fatal  drawback  arising 
out  of  this  very  unifonnity  of  excellence, 
llis  fault  is  too  much  meekness.  In  his 
public  rule,  and  in  his  knightly  character, 
the  King  is  perfect ;  but  a  dash  of  strong 
humanity  is  wanting  to  make  him  lord  of 
his  own  hearth.  No  infirmity  of  his  nature 
awakens  sympathy  or  calls  lor  solace,  and 
no  warmth  of  passion  flushes  his  statu¬ 
esque  repose,  rlis  figure  throws  no  shad¬ 
ow;  and  so  the  tender  partner  of  his 
throne  finds  no  refuge  from  his  glory  in 
the  congenial  shelter  of  his  side.  The  ar¬ 
tistic  value  of  this  circumstance  is  very 
great.  It  provides  the  tragic  elements  of 
discord,  error,  and  misfortune.  It  brings 
the  impeccable  and  mighty  King  within 
the  natural  range  of  trouble.  Above  all, 
this  feature  of  cold  abstract  perfection  in 
the  hero  was  necessary  to  protect  the  un¬ 
happy  Queen  from  utter  loathing  and  con¬ 
tempt.  W e  can  not  withhold  some  human 
pity  when  she  exclaims — 

“  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air. 

That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light,” 

adding,  with  emphasis,  in  her  new  state  of 
mind, 

“ - ^Now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art; 

Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too. 

Not  Lancelot  nor  another.” 

We  must  not  conclude  without  showing 
the  reader  how  this  beautiful  poem  culmi- 
nat  es  to  its  conclusion.  The  idyll  of  Guine¬ 
vere  is  “  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.” 
We  do  not  know  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetry  any  effort  of  equally  sustJuned  and 
urilliant  flight,  with  no  pause  of  dullness, 
and  not  even  a  momentary  stoop  of  wing : 
and  perhaps  no  three  passages  in  any  lit¬ 
erature  are  comparable  to  the  description 
of  the  birth  or  finding  of  young  Arthur, 
the  relation  by  the  King  of  all  the  glorious 
mc.asures  and  triumphs  which  the  crime 
of  Guinevere  had  thwarted,  and  his  solitary 


and  sublime  departure  to  a  death  no  less 
mysterious  than  his  birth. 

The  crime  has  been  discovered  before 
the  dawning  repentance  of  the  lovers 
could  take  effect.  Sir  Lancelot  has  fled 
beyond  the  sea;  Sir  Modred  rebelled 
against  his  uncle,  the  King ;  and  Guinevere 
has  hurried  to  a  distant  convent.  Tlie  fu¬ 
gitive  Queen  comes  unattended  and  un¬ 
known,  and  a  young  novice  is  set  to  wait 
upon  her.  The  garrulity  of  this  little 
maid,  to  whom  all  the  rumors  of  King 
Arthur’s  trouble  are  known,  cause  infinite 
distress  to  the  unhappy  Queen.  At  length 
she  begins  to  hum  “  an  air  the  nuns  liad 
taught  her ;  Late,  so  late !”  and  the  new 
and  sad  inmate  exclaims — 

“  Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may  weep.” 

Then  the  little  novice  sings : 

'*  Late,  late,  so  late !  and  dark  the  night  and 
chill! 

Late,  late,  so  late !  but  we  can  enter  still. 

Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

“No  light  had  we;  for  that  we  do  repent; 

And  learning  this  the  bridegroom  will  relent 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

“  No  light :  .so  late !  and  dark  and  chill  the 
night ! 

Oh !  let  us  in  that  we  may  find  the  light  I 
Too  late,  too  late  1  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

“Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so 
sweet  f 

Oh !  let  us  in,  though  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 

No,  no,  too  late  I  ye  can  not  enter  now.” 

The  little  song  ceases,  and  the  little 
maiden  resumes  her  prattle,  hoping  to 
soothe  “  the  noble  lady,”  but  in  her  igno¬ 
rance  wounding  only.  From  rumor  she 
relates  the  discovery  of  the  infant  Arthur, 

“A  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  sea ;”  j 

and  all  the  supernatural  signs  w’hich  were  ■ 

seen  to  herald  and  attend  it ;  how  a  ; 

Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  even  the  fa-  1 

ther  of  the  little  novice  herself,  heard 
“  strange  music  ”  as  he  rode  after  sunset 
from  Lyonnesse  to  Camelot,  and  turning, 

“There 

All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonnesse 
Each  with  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head. 

And  with  a  wild  sea-light  about  his  feet  i 

He  saw  them — headland  after  headland  flame  > 
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Far  on  into  Die  rich  heart  of  the  west ; 

And  in  the  light  the  white  mermaiden  swam, 
And  atrong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the 

•ea, 

And  sent  a  deep  sea-Toice  through  all  the  land. 
To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and  cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 

So  said  mj  father — vca,  and  furthermore, 

Next  morning  while  he  passed  the  dim-lit 
woods, 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  ioj 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wajside  nower, 
That  shook  l^neath  them,  as  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  aTangle  for  the  seed : 
And  still  at  evenings  on  before  his  house 
The  dickering  fairy  circle  wheeled  and  broke 
Flying,  and  linked  again,  and  wheeled  and  broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life.” 

These  signs  and  many  more  are  related 
as  good  omens,  all  falsified  and  thwarted 
by  the  future  Queen.  The  little  novice 
still  runs  garrulously  on  till  interruption 
comes  from  without.  Presently,  when 
Guinevere  has  lapsed  in  memories  of  the 
past, 

“A  murmuring  whLsper  through  the  gallery 
ran. 

Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  ‘The  King.’  She 
sat 

Stiff-stricken,  listening ;  but  when  armed  feet 
Through  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell 
And  groveled  with  her  face  upon  the  floor : 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy 
hrir 

She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King : 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her;  then  came  silence,  then  a 
voice, 

Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost’s 
Pronouncing  judgment,  but,  though  changed, 
the  King’s.” 

The  speech  which  follows  is  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  worthy  the  speaker — 
“  Britain’s  mighty  King.”  It  is  too  long 
for  extraction ;  but  we  rau.st  make  room 
for  a  few  noble  lines,  embodying  the  su¬ 
blime  but  qualified  forgiveness  of  the  in¬ 
jured  Monarch. 

“  Tet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes, 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 

I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head. 

My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that 
fierce  law. 

The  doom  of  ^ason  and  the  flaming  death, 
GYhen  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here,)  is  past 
The  pang — which,  while  I  weighed  thy  heart 
with  one 

Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 
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Made  my  tears  bum — is  also  past,  in  part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 

Lo  I  I  forgive  thee,  as  eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  r^t 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 
know 

I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul. 

Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.  Leave  me  that, 

I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.  Now  must  I 
leave. 

Through  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 
blow : 

They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 
hosts 

Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west 
Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son, 
Leagued  with  the  Lords  of  the  White  Horse, 
and  Knights 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 
myself 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom.” 

Enough  this  to  show  with  wliat  ease 
and  power  the  poet  rises  with  his  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  must  continue  the  passage 
in  a  final  extract.  The  departure  of  the 
King  from  that  lone  convent  in  the  night 
of  ages,  is  one  of  the  sublimest  pictures  in 
all  the  realm  of  poetry.  Arthur  ha.s  said, 
“  Farewell !” 

“  And  while  she  groveled  at  his  feet, 
She  Gi;It  the  King's  breath  wander  o’er  her  neck. 
And  in  the  darkness  o’er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  liands  that  blest. 

Then  listening  till  those  armed  steps  were  gone 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish  found 
The  casement ;  ‘  Pentdventure,’  so  she  thought, 

‘  If  I  miglit  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen.’ 

And  lo !  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  I 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the  Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 

And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was  low¬ 
ered. 

To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  clung 
Of  Britain  ;  so  she  did  not  see  his  &ce. 

Which  then  was  as  an  angel’s,  but  she  saw. 

Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights. 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire. 

And  even  then  he  turned ;  and  more  and  more. 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 

Who  seemed  tne  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  him.sclf  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom.” 
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Throughout  thU  volume  of  choice  poetry 
are  scattered  many  nassjiges  which  the 
pencil  of  Hunt  or  of  Millais  might  nobly 
render  to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  our  future  c.\hibition.s  will  testify  to 
its  inspiring  influence.  Hut  there  is  little 
need  and  small  encouragement.  There  is 
little  need,  we  say ;  for  the  book  itself  is 
at)  illuminated  poetic  missal ;  it  makes 
pictures  to  the  imagination  which  the 
graphic  art  can  only  faintly  realize.  And 
small  encouragement ;  for  the  poet’s 
images  have  already  taken  jiosscBsion  of 
the  mind,  and  the  chances  arc  that  the 
arti.st’6  conception  will  not  answer  to  the 
reader’s.  With  respect  to  the  last  scene 
of  all,  closing  with  the  departure  of  the 
great  I’endragon  to  his  mysterious  doom, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  most 
cunning  hand  must  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
realize  it.  Its  awful  beauty  lies  in  a  more 
subtle  region  than  any  which  the  painter 
can  command. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Tennyson  h.aa 
made  this  theme  his  own,  even  if  he  should 
return  to  it  no  more,  nor  summon  the 
dread  hero  from  his  long  trance  of  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  dim  Vale  of  Arv.alon.  Who 
•now  will  read  “Prince  Arthur,  in  Ten 
Hooks,”  although  it  was  one  time  actually 
popuLar  in  England  ?  Small  credit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  due  to  our  author  for  superseding 
the  wooden  epic  of  th.at  blind,  obtuse,  and 
every  way  respectable  old  knight  and 
’pothecary,  Sir  Kichard  Blackmore ;  who 
sounded  all  the  shoals  of  dullness,  as 
Wolsey  thoM  of  honor  ;  who  either  was, 
or  might,  or  would,  or  should  have  been 
tlie  laureate  of  that  age  of  lead ;  and 
whose  “heroic  poem”  (Heaven  save  the 
mark !)  has  hardly  served  the  purpose  of 
a  paste-board  imitation  to  keep  a  place 
upon  our  shelves  till  the  true  book  came 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  hot-press  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  little,  we 
say,  to  have  pushed  this  thing  aside,  but 
it  is  something  more  to  have  fllled  out  the 
glorious  hints  of  Chaucer,  and  realized  the 
poetic  dream  of  Milton ;  and  to  have 


written,  perh.aps,  the  only  work  which  the 
fastidious  Gray  would  care  to  read,  if  ho 
should  once  more  visit  this  mortal  sphere. 
In  all  these  writers  we  find  exquisite  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  deeds  and  court  of  Arthur, 
and  till  now  we  might  h<avc  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  one  of  the  mighty  three 
j  had  not  appropriated  the  theme  entirely 
j  to  himself.  It  is  now  done  by  that  true 
“  heir  of  fame,”  the  author  of  the  present 
Idylls.  It  is  much  as  if  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry  had  himself  performed  it : 
for  though,  like  everj'  master  of  the  art, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  style  and  a  region  of  his 
own,  his  genius  has  much  in  common  with 
the  copious  and  imaginative  muse  of  Geof* 
frey  Chaucer.  What  of  his  writings  can 
not  be  paralleled  out  of  the  book  of  Chau¬ 
cer  will  bo  found  matched  in  the  yet 
nobler  and  far  richer  page  of  Milton. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  this  work  as  a  rare  treat  and  pre¬ 
cious  study.  It  is  all  true  poetry  and 
pure.  If  we  could  pour  it  from  the  page 
into  a  vial,  and  hold  it  between  the  sun¬ 
light  and  our  eves,  how  it  would  sparkle 
and  give  out !  ^f  we  could  shed  it  drop 
by  dtop  upon  the  turf,  how  soon  would 
the  grass  assume  a  brighter  green,  and  all 
the  air  be  filled  with  summer  perfume ! 
No  matter  th.at  we  can  not  do  this.  It 
will  answ’er  every  magic  purpose  of  the 
kind  if  we  lay  it  up,  line  by  line,  like 
“  sprigs  of  summer,”  to  sweeten  and  to 
charm  our  memories;  and  then, dike  the 
fabled  euphrasy,  it  may  serve  to  purify 
our  daily  vision,  giving  fresh  beauty  to 
the  face  of  nature,  and  discovering  new 
attractions  in  the  form  and  gait  of  virtue. 
We  can  all  read  the  simple  language  of 
this  poem,  and  almost  at  all  times.  When 
Chaucer  is  too  obscure,  and  even  Milton 
a  trifle  too  difficult  and  grave,  we  can 
pass  by  the  immortal  Flower  and  Lcafe., 
and  put  aside  Comus  with  a  gentle  reve¬ 
rence,  to  take  up  this  book  of  pure  and 
pleasant  Idylls  y  and  even  the  child  be¬ 
tween  our  feet  will  listen  spell-bound  as 
we  read. 
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No  water,  no  vejfCtableR.  No  vegeta¬ 
bles,  no  animals.  No  animals,  no  men. 

The  due  irrigation  of  the  earth  is  a  point 
of  vital  imyrnilance  in  the  adjustments  of 
creation.  The  machinery  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  complex,  and  in  many 
respects  extremely  recondite ;  but  viewed 
as  a  great  apparatus  for  pumj)ing  up  wa¬ 
ter  and  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  pla¬ 
net,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  hap¬ 
pier  or  a  more  effective  contrivance. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
subject,  let  us  venture  on  a  trifling  suppo¬ 
sition.  In  the  interior  of  some  continent, 
just  on  the  spot  where  an  old  map-maker 
would  have  planted  an  elephant  and  castle 
for  want  of  true  topographical  material, 
there  lies  a  farm,  which  is  far  removed 
from  lake  and  river,  and  at  best  but  sting¬ 
ily  supplied  with  springs  or  wells.  There 
has  been  no  rain  for  several  years.  IIow 
is  the  poor  proprietor  to  keep  it  in  culti¬ 
vation  ?  Noted  as  the  agricultural  mind 
is  for  discontent — ^always  complaining  of 
meteorological  hardships  and  indulging  in 
philippics  against  the  skies  —  he  would 
doubtless  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  of 
grumbling  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  abandon  his  ill- 
used  freehold  in  despair.  To  dig  a  long 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
from  the  nearest  stream,  and  then  to  fur¬ 
row  his  fields  with  innumerable  little  chan¬ 
nels  for  its  distribution,  would  be  as  tedi¬ 
ous  and  elaborate  a  process  as  it  would 
be  to  plow  up  all  the  corn-fields  of  Great 
Britain  with  penknives,  or  reap  them  with 
scissors.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think 
of  moistening  his  acres  by  means  of  wa¬ 
tering-carts,  and  insane  to  attempt  it  by 
means  of  gigantic  smiirts.  Not  m.any 
days  ago,  we  watched  a  man  who  was 
watering  a  spacious  area  in  a  fashionable 


*  An  Eitay  on  the  Cantet  of  Rain,  and  it*  allied 
Phenomen*.  By  Q.  A.  Rowell,  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  Aohmoleon  Society.  Oxford.  1S69. 

The  Rain  Clond:  or,  an  Account  of  the  Nature, 
Properfiet,  Danger*,  and  Uu*  of  Rain  in  variou* 
Part*  of  the  World.  London :  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  ChriotUn  Knowledge.  1846. 


town  with  a  view  to  subjugate  the  dust. 
He  had  a  force-pump  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  a  stumpy  barrel  to  hold  the  fluid,  a 
stumpy  hose  to  direct  the  stream,  and  a 
stumpy  lever  to  expel  it  from  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Stationing  hts  apparatus  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  point,  he  slowly  scattered  the 
liquid  over  the  ground  within  range  of 
the  jet,  and  then  shifting  his  quarters,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  operate  on  a  new  space,  until  a 
gurgling  in  the  tub  announced  that  the 
receptacle  was  exhausted.  Away  ho 
trudged  to  a  cistern,  dragging  his  engine 
after  him,  and  then  with  some  effort — wo 
thought  a  little  groaning — drew  fourteen 
big  pails  of  water,  with  which  ho  replen¬ 
ished  his  reservoir  of  rain,  lieturning  to 
the  area,  our  Aquarius  executed  a  little 
more  irrigation,  but  it  was  ob^'iou8ly  as 
poor  .an  apology  for  a  shower  as  a  peal  of 
sheet-iron  thunder  at  a  theater  is  for  one 
of  those  echoing  crashes  which  seem  to 
tear  the  firmament  asunder.  By  the  time 
that  one  portion  of  the  ground  u'as  sy¬ 
ringed,  another  w.as  nearly  dry  ;  hero  and 
there  were  streaks  and  patches  which  had 
been  left  untouched ;  in  fact  so  superficial 
was  the  sprinkling  the  place  had  received, 
that  Beau  Brummell,  who  professed  to 
have  caught  cold  when  shut  up  in  a  cof¬ 
fee-room  with  a  damp  stranger,  might 
have  bivouacked  on  the  spot  without  in¬ 
curring  a  twinge  of  rheumatism.  Toiling 
at  this  rate,  thought  we,  if  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  England  were  converted  into 
drawers  of  u'ater  and  workers  of  pumps, 

I  they  would  scarcely  suffice  to  8ou.se  a  sin¬ 
gle  county  and  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
vegetable  prosperity. 

Now  nature  takes  all  this  trouble  off 
our  hands.  Whilst  the  owner  of  our  im¬ 
aginary  farm  is  puzzling  his  brains  to  dis¬ 
cover  now  he  shall  procure  the  fertilizing 
fluid — comforting  himself  meanwhile  with 
many  agricultural  growls — she  is  prepar- 
I  ing  for  him  a  rich  and  gratuitous  supply. 
Far  off — it  may  be  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles  away — vapor  is  ascending  from 
some  great  expanse  of  liquid,  or  from 
some  humid  tract  of  land.  Water  is  the 
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life’s  blood  of  the  world.  To  keep  it  in  | 
circulation  is  not  less  needful  for  the 
health  of  the  planet,  than  is  the  flow  of 
the  red  rivers  through  our  veins  for  the 
health  of  man.  But  as  the  fluid  always 
seeks  its  level,  and  flnds  it  in  the  ocean, 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  back  and  scattered 
over  the  high  grounds,  or  hoisted  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains?  How,  too, 
sh.all  it  be  freed  from  the  salts  and  other 
ingredients  it  may  have  imbibed  in  the 
soil,  or  found  in  the  sea,  and  thus  return 
to  its  duty  in  a  pure  and  uncontaminated 
condition  ? 

The  magnificent  process  of  evaj)oration 
is  the  first  step  which  is  t.akcn  for  the  far¬ 
mer’s  relief.  Since  water  is  a  fluid  of 
considerable  gravity,  being  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  times  heavier  than  air,  (at  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,)  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  rendered  port.able  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  object  is  accomplished  by 
converting  it  into  vapor  through  the 
.agency  of  heat.  The  oco.an  has  in  fact 
been  called  a  great  still,  and  the  sun  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  distiller.  But 
because  water  when  placed  in  a  pan  over 
the  fire  does  not  pass  into  steam,  properly 
so  called,  until  it  reaches  a  temperature 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degree.s,  we 
mtist  not  au]>j>ose  that  it  refuses  to  vola 
tilize  at  all  lower  degrees  of  the  thermo 
metric  scale.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  gives 
out  vapor  at  every  stage,  though  at  a  tar¬ 
dier  rate,  and  of  feebler  tension.  Even 
ice  and  snow  will  w'aste  away  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  cooled  below  the  freezing  punt ; 
for  Boyle  found  that  an  icicle  weighing 
two  ounces,  w'hen  poised  in  a  balance  in 
the  evening,  lost  ten  grains  by  morning  ; 
and  Howard  a.scertained  that  a  circular 
patch  of  snow,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
threw  olF  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
— equal  to  a  thousand  gallons  per  acre — 
in  the  space  of  a  single  January  night. 

Of  course  the  great  sheets  of  water  on 
the  globe  are  the  reservoirs  from  which 
our  supplies  of  vapor  are  primarily  ex¬ 
tracted.  Dr.  Halley  calculated  that  the 
quantitv  brewed  by  the  Mediterranean 
alone,  during  twelve  hours  of  a  summer’s 
day,  amounted  to  not  less  than  fifty-two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  tons.  The 
moisture  exhaled  from  the  land  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  vary  with  the  humidity  as  w'ell 
as  the  temperature  of  the  spot ;  but  from 
experiments  tried  under  diiferent  circum¬ 
stances,  Dr.  Watson  estimated  that  a  Bri¬ 


tish  acre  yielded  from  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  in  twelve  hours.  In  hot 
countries,  after  the  soil  has  been  refreshed 
by  showers,  the  emanations  will  of  course 
be  much  more  copious.  And  not  only 
does  the  ground  perspire  thus  freely,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  vegetables, 
as  well  as  animals,  are  constantly  di.s- 
charging  their  moisture  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  fonner  are  extremely  sudo¬ 
rific.  The  aqueous  matter  transpiring 
through  their  pores  may  sometimes  be 
seen  hanging  in  drops,  often  mistaken  for 
dew,  at  the  extremities  of  their  leaves. 
The  rate  of  exudation  with  them  must 
also  be  controlle<l  by  the  wannth  and  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  air,  but  Dr.  Hales  found 
that  some  cabbages  w'hich  were  subjected 
to  experiment  gave  off  one  pound  three 
ounces  during  the  day,  whilst  some  sun¬ 
flowers,  which  are  still  more  famous  hands 
at  perspiration,  threw  out  one  pound  four 
ounces  during  the  same  interval.  Men, 
too  —  w'e  dare  not  say  ladies  —  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prone  to  this  process.  Not  less 
than  two  pounds  of  moisture  are  daily  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  skin  and  lungs  of  most  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  and  if  a  person  happeas  to  bo 
flung  into  a  particularly  deliquescent  mood 
by  stress  of  heat  and  exercise,  he  may 
contribute  five  pounds  to  the  atmosphere 
within  the  four  and-twenty-hours.  Were 
this  rendered  visible,  every  one  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  enveloped  in  a  little  cloud.  “  I 
remember,”  says  Watson,  “having  been 
greatly  heated  and  fatigued  in  ascending 
I  the  ladders  from  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
mine  at  Ecton.  When  I  got  to  the  top, 
I  observed  by  the  light  of  a  candle  a  thick 
vapor  reeking  from  the  l)ody,  and  visible 
around  it  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more.” 
Yet  such  is  nature’s  wonderful  alchemy, 
that  these  same  effusions — the  sweat  of 
sea  and  land,  of  herb  and  beast  and  man 
— may  shortly  reappear  as  the  tender  dew, 
the  fattening  shower,  or  the  limpid  gush 
from  the  mossy  fountain.  Keckoning  the 
mean  annual  evaimration  all  over  the  globe 
at  thirty-five  inches,  it  ha.s  been  computed 
that  the  total  quantity  of  w'ater  poured 
into  the  air  would  fill  a  cistern  ninety-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
1  miles  in  capacity.  This  estimate,  how¬ 
ever,  founded  upon  Dalton’s  data,  is  assu¬ 
redly  too  low,  for  the  mean  annual  issue 
of  rain  from  the  clouds  all  over  the  earth 
is  now  calcul.atod  at  five  feet. 

But,  secondly,  the  simple  rise  and  fall 
of  these  exhalations  on  the  spot  where 
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prodneed  would  do  nothing  for  our  impa-  [ 
tient  fiirmcr  in  the  interior.  The  aqueous  j 
particles  must  be  conveyed  from  the  seas,  I 
and  set  down  at  his  very  threshold.  For  ! 
this  purpose  the  atmosphere  is  traversed  j 
by  winds  which  load  themselves  with 
moisture,  and  hurry  it  off  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  A  ship  freighting  itself  with  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  foreign  wharf,  a  train  start- 1 
ing  with  luggage  from  a  railway-station,  a  j 
water-cart  filling  w’ith  liquid  at  some  re¬ 
servoir,  is  not  more  explicit  in  its  mission 
tlian  the  current  of  air  which  takes  in  a 
cargo  of  vapor  at  a  great  ocean  tank,  and 
hastens  into  the  heait  of  some  continent  j 
to  deposit  its  beneficent  burden.  Tliere  ; 
are  winds,  like  the  Hamiattan  of  the  de¬ 
sert,  which  seem  to  go  forth  only  to 
wither  and  destroy.  These  greedily  suck 
up  all  the  moisture  they  can  collect  from 
the  land,  blighting  the  foliage  so  that  it 
crumbles  to  dust,  fissuring  doors  and  fur¬ 
niture,  opening  great  seams  in  the  sides 
of  vessels,  starting  casks  of  liquids  and  | 
spilling  their  contents,  and  parching  the 
human  body  as  if  intent  upon  reducing  it  j 
to  a  state  of  mummy.  But  the  sea-winds  | 
'.ome  charged  with  rich  stores  of  humidity, 
and  hence  those  which  visit  the  western  I 
shores  of  Europe  from  the  south-west,  and  1 
the  north  of  Europe  from  the  north-east,  j 
are  the  bringers  of  rain  and  the  givers  of 
fertility.  i 

Thirdly,  however,  a  mass  of  moisture 
floating  at  a  hight  of  from  two  to  four 
or  five  miles  in  the  air  would  be  of  as 
little  service  to  yonder  anxious  farmer  as 
a  diamond  mine  in  the  moon  to  a  jeweler.  | 
How  is  he  to  get  it  down  from  the  skies  ?  | 
Xow  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  j 
sustained  in  the  air  in  an  elastic,  invisible 
form  is  proportionate  to  the  temperature.  . 
The  higher  the  thermometer,  the  greater 
the  priming  of  moisture  required.  Treat-  j 
ing  the  vapor-atmosphere  which  surrounds  j 
the  globe  as  a  distinct  envelope,  its  pi-es-  j 
sure  may  be  expressed  in  mercurial  inches  1 
— that  is,  by  the  amount  of  quicksilver  it  j 
will  support  in  the  barometric  tube.  Ifj 
our  seas  were  all  on  the  boil  (212%)  the  | 
steam  produced  would  poise  a  column  of 
about  thirty  inches ;  but  at  80“ — ^the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  ocean  in  the  equatorial 
regions  never  mounting  much  above  this 
figure — the  dose  of  vapor  which  the  air 
will  carry  is  only  sufficient  to  balance  a 
single  inch.  At  71“  it  is  equal  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  at  59“  to  half  an  inch, 
and  at  39°  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If, 


therefore,  any  current  of  air  heated  to 
80’  should  start  on  its  jouniey  with  a  full 
cargo  of  vapor,  and  be  deprived  of  about 
nine  degrees  of  caloric,  it  must  throw 
overboard  one  fourth  of  its  load,  or  if  re¬ 
duced  by  twenty-one  degrees,  one  half. 
Its  tonnage,  we  may  say,  is  lessened  by 
every  decrement  of  neat.  The  discarded 
moisture  will  then  appear  in  a  visiblu 
shape,  and  if  sufficiently  condensed,  may 
descend  in  the  form  of  rain.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  humid  cunvnt  encounters  a 
colder  stream  of  air,  or  enters  a  chillier 
tract  of  sky,  or  whenever  the  atmosphere 
Is  in  too  watery  a  mood  to  receive  further 
accessions  of  vapor,  the  surplus  will  be  re¬ 
jected,  and  must  manifest  itself  either  as 
mist,  fog,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

But,  fourthly,  when  moisture  thus  tran¬ 
sported  from  a  distant  sea  has  been  recon¬ 
verted  into  a  liquid,  it  is  necessary  that 
its  precipitation  should  be  conducted  with 
considerable  caution.  As  a  cloud  is  a 
great  cistern  containing  thousands  of  tons 
of  fluid,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  were  all  lilie- 
rated  at  once  it  would  inflict  serious  dam¬ 
age  upon  the  vegetation  below',  and  might 
probably  drive  the  farmer  to  distraction. 
No  crops  could  withstand  such  a  local 
deluge.  They  would  be  beaten  to  the 
ground  at  a  stroke.  The  leaves  would  be 
stripped  from  the  trees,  and  a  forest  left ' 
standing  under  bare  poles  like  a  ship 
whose  canvas  had  l>een  wrenched  from  its 
masts  by  an  unexpected  gale.  The  soil 
itself  would  be  plow’ed  up  and  washed  into 
the  nearest  stream.  In  cities,  too,  as  W’ell 
as  in  the  country,  the  approach  of  a  nim¬ 
bus  W'ould  be  eyed  with  suspicion,  and 
men  w'ould  have  to  fly  to  buildings  for 
shelter,  since  umbrellas,  though  made  of 
sheet-iron,  would  aflbrd  but  doubtful  pro¬ 
tection.  There  are  cases  of  violent  dis¬ 
charge  which  show  that  mischief  might 
constantly  ensue  were  not  the  breaking 
up  of  a  cloud  regulated  with  consummate 
nicety.  Land-spouts,  for  example,  ocesv- 
sionally  make  their  appearance.  One 
sw’ept  over  a  moor  near  Colne  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  in  1718,  and  tore  up  the  ground 
down  to  the  very  rock,  some  seven  feet 
below',  making  a  deep  gulf  for  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  as  Dr.  Richardson  de¬ 
scribes,  and  destroying  ten  acres  by  the 
flood.  “  The  first  breach  where  the  W'ater 
fell,”  says  he,  “  w'as  about  sixty  feet  over. 
The  ground  on  each  side  the  gulf  w'as  so 
shaken  that  large  chasms  appeared  at 
above  thirty  feet  distance,  which  a  few 
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days  after  I  observed  the  shepherds  filling 
up,  lest  their  sheep  should  Cill  into  them.” 
Far  more  frequent,  however,  are  hail¬ 
storms  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  globe, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  Frjince,  these 
visitors  constitute  a  fearful  scourge.  Peb¬ 
bles  of  ice,  weighing  sometimes  as  much 
as  half  a  pound,  and  often  so  dense  and 
elastic  thjit  they  rebound  from  the  pave¬ 
ment,  are  showered  upon  the  earth,  ruin¬ 
ing  the  vines,  crushing  the  corn,  snapping 
the  branches  from  the  trees,  killing  poul¬ 
try,  lambs,  dogs,  possibly  deer ;  and, 
worse  still,  breaking  human  heads,  or  even 
destroying  human  life.  In  a  tempest  of 
hail  near  Oftley,  in  1707,  a  young  m.an 
was  left  dead,  one  of  his  eyes  being  struck 
out,  and  his  body  blackened  all  over  with 
the  blows  he  had  received.  In  1788  a 
storm  traversed  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  France,  mapping  out  its  course  b^  a 
deposit  of  large  hailstones,  and  battering 
the  unhappy  provinces  beneath  with  such 
fury  th.at  the  soil  was  changed  into  a  mo- 
ras-s,  tlie  fruit-trees  demolished,  and  the 
country  turned  into  a  comparative  desert, 
in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  On  the  Ist 
of  August,  1840,  the  English  metropolis 
underwent  an  icy  bomluirdinent.  The 
crashing  of  windows  and  skylights  was 
terrilic.  Seven  thousand  squares  of  glass 
were  shattered  at  the  House  of  Parliament, 
a  still  greater  number  .at  liroadwood’s 
and  other  large  manufactories,  and  in 
some  streets  Bc.arcely  a  sound  pane  was 
left.  Our  European  stones,  however,  are 
not  always  to  be  put  in  com|)etition  with 
tlie  formidable  grapeshot  which  is  now 
and  then  rained  down  from  .an  Indian  sky. 
In  1855,  Dr.  liuist  communicated  a  paper 
to  the  Hritish  Association,  detailing  a  v.a- 
riety  of  storms  in  Hindostan,  in  some  of 
which  lumps  as  big  as  ))umpkins,  and  in 
others  masses  of  still  greater  dimensions, 
had  been  hurled  to  the  ground  or  driven 
through  the  roof  like  cannon-balls,  liul- 
locks  were  not  only  felled  an<l  men  severe¬ 
ly  injured,  but  on  the  12th  of  May,  185.1, 
it  is  said  that  eighty-four  human  beings 
and  three  thousand  cattle  were  killed  in  a 
tempest  of  hail  in  the  Himalayas  north  of 
the  Peshawur. 

llappilv,  however,  these  are  exceptional 
modes  of  discharge.  I*rofitable  as  they 
may  be  to  glaziers  when  they  do  occur, 
they  can  not  fail  to  be  intensely  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  proprietors  of  houses  and  farms. 
Vastly  more  gentle  and  graceful  is  the 
process  by  which  the  contents  of  an  ordi¬ 


nary  cloud  are  conveyed  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
stead  of  descending  m  a  sheet,  the  w.ater 
trickles  through  the  air  in  tiny  drops,  each 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  .as 
if  it  ha«l  passcil  through  some  finely-perfo¬ 
rated  sieve.  The  fluid  is  powdered,  so  to 
speak,  in  order  that  it  may  scatter  itself 
over  a  largo  area,  and  alight  without  ruf-^ 
fling  a  leaf  or  crushing  a  bl.ade  of  grass. 
Softly  the  work  commences,  softly  it  con¬ 
tinues,  as  the  cloud-cistern  sails  slowly 
over  field  after  field,  leaving  no  part  un¬ 
touched,  but  moistening  every  vegetable, 
from  the  idle  thistle  to  the  kingly  oak. 
Who  would  not  be  in  raptures  with  the 
process  if,  possessing  sufficient  intelligence 
to  comj>rehend  the  wants  of  the  soil,  and 
sufficient  experience  to  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  those  wants  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  he  stood  and  watched  the 
disburdening  of  one  of  these  ships  of  the 
sky  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ? 

But  however  delighted  our  imaginary 
farmer  may  be  with  this  particular  supply, 
he  would  doubtless  resume  his  murmuring 
habits,  after  a  few  days  h.ad  elapsecl,  unlesM 
assured  that  clouds  would  be  pcriotlically 
raised  and  dispatched  for  his  benefit. 
There  are  some  tropical  tracts  where  it 
never,  and  others  wliere  it  rarely  rains. 
In  the  laud  of  the  Phar.aohs,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  ])ortiuns  of  the  country  of  the  Prophet, 
a  shower  is  almost  as  great  a  curiosity  as 
a  lands|)out  or  a  fall  of  meteoric  stones 
would  be  with  us.  In  Peru  you  need 
never  unfurl  an  umbrella  except,  perhaps, 
once  or  twice  in  a  long  lifetime.  When 
a  nimbus  does  visit  the  latter  region  and 
spill  a  few  bucketsful  upon  the  ground, 
we  think  it  extremely  likely  that  reporters 
of  the  phenomenon  post  off  to  the  “  oldest 
inhabitant”  in  order  to  brush  up  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  ])rofit  by  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
his  reminiscences  in  any  comparisons  they 
may  institute.  When  la  sereiiulad  per- 
petua  of  the  district  w.as  disturbed  by 
rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  little  did  it  .agree  with  the 
people,  that  an  epidemic  broke  out  amongst 
them ;  and  when  a  single  shower  descen*!- 
ed  upon  the  town  of  Lembeyeque,  in  1790, 
it  brought  down  several  of  the  houses, 
which  are  so  slenderly  built,  that  a  French 
or  an  Indian  hailstorm  would  pulverize  a 
city  in  a  trice. 

There  have  .also  been  sea-sons  of  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  in  various  quartei-s  of  the 
globe.  In  the  days  of  Ahab  the  land  of 
Israel  lay  withering  for  a  time  under  the 
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apells  of  Elijah,  for  “he  prayed  that  it 
might  not  rain,  and  it  raine<l  not  on  the 
c^irth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.”  Between  1827  and  1830  a  great 
water-dearth  occurred  in  the  Pampas. 
During  this  ^an  aeco  (according  to  Sir 
F.  lie^)  all  vegetation  failed,  the  country 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dusty  high 
road,  the  soil  was  so  blown  about  that 
landmarks  were  obliterated,  and  numerous 
disputes  afterwards  arose  res|)ecting  the 
boundaries  of  property;  cattle  perished 
on  every  side  for  want  of  food  and  drink, 
one  proprietor  alone  at  San  Pedro  losing 
20,000 ;  and  such  was  the  rush  of  animals 
to  the  river  Parafia  that  several  hundred 
thousand  were  supposed  to  have  died  in 
the  stream,  cither  from  excessive  potations, 
or  from  inability  to  crawl  up  the  muddy 
banks. 

Still,  deducting  these  local  or  transitory 
cases,  our  farmer  will  find  that  Nature 
has  provided  for  the  due  watering  of  the 
earth  according  to  the  requirements  of 
climate  and  geograpliical  position.  As  a 
general  ]>rinciple,  the  quantity  of  rain  ui- 
creases  as  we  advance  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator.  In  the  regions  where  the 
sun  is  doing  the  greatest  stroke  of  business 
in  the  evaporating  way  wo  may  expect 
that  a  sliower  will  be  a  ver>'  empliatic 
production.  “  A  black  cloud  whicti  ha<l 
formed  suddenly,”  says  Mr.  Burchell,  “  in 
an  instant,  without  perha(>s  more  than  a 
minute's  notice,  emptied  its  contents  upon 
us,  pouring  down  like  a  torrent  and 
drencliing  every  thing  with  water.  The 
parched  earth  became  in  the  short  time 
of  five  minutes  covered  with  jxjnds.” 
Some  of  these  tropical  effusions,  indeed, 
might  best  be  described  in  tim  graphic  i 
though  inelegant  language  of  a  man  who, 
in  referring  to  an  English  storm,  informed 
Mr.  Rowell  that  the  clouds  seemed  so 
near  the  earth  that  he  could  scarcely  get 
under  them:  “it  did  not  rain  at  ^1,  it 
came  down  any  how.”  Indeed,  you  might 
&ncy  that  Ktthleborn,  the  w'ater-demon 
of  Fouque’s  beautiful  tale  of  Undine,  was 
abroad  with  particular  diluvial  intentions, 
if  these  sudden  cloud-ruptures  were  not 
usually  as  brief  as  they  are  passionate. 

It  is  another  general  law  in  hygrometry 
that  the  fall  of  rain  decreases  as  we  leave 
the  shores  of  a  continent  and  travel  into 
the  interior,  because  we  are  continually 
receding  from  the  Great  Nursery  of  vapor. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Western  Coast 
of  our  Island  receives  a  more  liberal  soak¬ 


ing  than  the  Eastern  :  the  huge  Atlantic 
producing  a  larger  amount  of  vapor  than 
the  petty  German  Ocean.  At  North- 
Shields  the  fall  is  twenty-five  inches  in  the 
year ;  at  Coniston,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
though  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  it  is 
eighty-five  inches,  or  more  than  thrice  as 
much.  The  tears  annually  shed  by  the 
1  sky  in  the  oriental  half  of  Great  Britain 
attain  a  depth  of  twentyrseven  inches  only, 
whilst  in  the  other  moiety  of  the  kingdom 
they  are  gauged  at  fifty  or  fifty -five 
inches. 

In  a  mountainous  region  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  moisture  increases  from  the  plain 
to  the  ]K‘ak.  Why  it  does  so  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some 
a.scril)e  the  result  to  the  low  tcnipcraturo 
of  the  hills ;  others  treat  it  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  consequence  arising  from  the  arrest  of 
the  vapors ;  but  Mr.  Rowell  seems  to  look 
uj>on  the  rocky  spires  as  great  lightning- 
rods  which  plunder  the  clouds  of  their 
electricity,  and  compel  the  watery  glo¬ 
bules  to  sink  by  depriving  them  of  their 
sustaining  clement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
mists  which  wr.ap  themselves  round  the 
heads  of  the  hills  are  phenomena  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  lachrymose  state  of 
craggy  spots  has  been  tested  by  repeated 
observations.  Thus,  in  the  year  1845, 
whilst  the  clouds  deposited  about  twenty 
inches  of  moisture  at  Durham,  twenty-five 
at  Leeds,  thirty-one  at  Carlisle,  and  thirty- 
four  at  Liverpool,  the  quantity  which 
tuniblcKl  amongst  the  mountains  of  the 
Lake  district  amounted  to  eighty-seven 
inches  for  Buttermere,  one  hundred  and 
nine  for  Wastdale  Head,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  for  Grasmere,  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  for  Seathwaite 
in  Borrowdale.  The  latter  place,  there¬ 
fore,  received  from  seven  to  eight  times 
as  cxipious  a  dousing  as  the  staid  old  city 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  so  renowned  for  its  mus¬ 
tard  and  old  maids.  Still  these  British 
outpourings  arc  far  inferior  to  the  furious 
downfalls  of  Hindustan.  Colonel  Sykes 
reports  that  at  Malcompait,  on  the  Maha- 
buleshwar  Hills,  the  annual  evacuation  of 
rain  from  the  atmosphere  is  throe  hundred 
and  two  inches,  and  that  at  Cherraponjie, 
in  the  Cossya  Hills,  it  amounted,  in  1851, 
to  the  astounding  quantity  of  six  hundred 
and  ten  inches,  or  fifty  feet  ten  inches ! 
Singularly  enough,  too,  a  slight  dilforence 
in  locality  will  sometimes  produce  a  great 
dilTerence  in  humidity.  There  is  a  farm¬ 
house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  En- 
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nendale  Lake,  at  which  there  falls  only 
as  mach  rain  as  descends  at  the  lake  itself. 
Even  forests  have  influence  in  drawing  out 
the  moisture  from  the  air,  for,  when 
extensive  woods  have  been  reduced  or 
destroyed,  as  at  Marseilles,  a  notable 
decline  in  humidity  has  ensued.  It  is 
also  an  interesting,  and  to  many  may  seem 
a  paradoxical  fact,  that  rain  appears  to 
increase  in  quantity  as  it  approaches  the 
earth  ;  that,  if  a  series  of  pluviometers 
wen;  stationed  .at  various  elevations,  as  if 
on  the  staves  of  a  ladder,  the  lowest  would 
exhibit  a  gre.ater  charge  than  the  highest. 
There  is,  in  fact,  generally  more  rain  at 
the  foot  of  a  tower  th.an  at  its  top.  Nor 
is  the  (litterence  trifling;  for,  whilst  one 
of  Dr.  Ileberden’s  gauges  on  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Abbey  iiidic.ated  a  fall  of 
12*099  inches,  another  at  the  base  showed 
a  depth  of  22*608  or  nearly  twice  as 
much. 

In  similar  experiments  by  Professor  Phi¬ 
lips  and  Mr.  Gray,  at  York  Minster,  a  de¬ 
posit  of  14*90.'!  in.  was  chronicled  at  a  hight 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  ftKit,  whilst 
25*706  in.  of  fluid  w*ere  found  in  a  gauge 
on  the  groTind.  A  diflerence  in  altitude 
of  seventy  VTirds  thus  m.ade  .a  dilference 
of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  rain. 
To  exphiin  this  curiotis  circumstance  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  drops,  which 
are  exceedingly  sm.all  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  journey  from  the  cloud,  are 
argumented  by  the  condensation  of  vapor, 
or  that  they  pick  up  moisture  as  they  tum¬ 
ble  through  the  humid  strata  they  must 
necessarily  traverse.  It  should  be  observ¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
recipitated  in  any  particular  region  may 
e  great,  whilst  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  comparativelv  limited.  Within  the 
tropics,  w’here  tlie  clouds  are  most  prodi¬ 
gal  in  their  effusions,  there  are  regular 
seasons  of  dryness,  when  the  natives  can 
not  reasonably  expect  any  showers  ;  but 
in  the  temperate  zones,  an  alman.ac-m.aker 
might  book  one  for  any  day  in  the  calendar 
without  appearing  to  violate  a  single 
meteorologicjil  law.  In  England  it  seems 
that  you  ought  to  be  waterproof  on  an 
average  for  one  hundred  and  flfty-two  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  ;  and 
in  the  east  of  Ireland  for  two  hundred  .and 
eight  In  other  w*ords,  it  rains  every  other 
day  with  us,  whilst  in  Siberia  it  rains  only 
one  in  six ;  and  in  the  north  of  Syria,  about 


I  one  in  seven.  High  as  this  estimate  may 
I  apjiear,  we  have  particidar  places  in  our 
island  where  it  is  far  exceeded.  There  is 
Manchester  for  ex.ample.  What  a  terrible 
city  is  that  for  people  who  love  fine  wea¬ 
ther  and  brilliant  sunshine  1  For  six 
days  in  the  week  it  is  reputed  to  lie  in 
a  state  of  melancholy  drizzle ;  and  though 
there  may  be  much  malice  in  the  assertion, 
no  one  c.an  doubt  that  the  place  is  exces¬ 
sively  addicted  to  sky  -  weeping.  Its 
.atmosphere  is  generally  dripping  with 
grimy  tears,  and  the  streets  are  lavishly 
lave«l  with  a  strong  solution  of  soot.  In 
fact,  the  mere  mention  of  a  visit  to  the 
metropolis  of  cotton  may  elicit  an  exclam- 
.ation  similar  to  Fuseli’s,  when  proceeding 
to  inspect  some  humid  paintings  of  a 
brother  artist  .*  “  (live  me  my  coat  and 
umbrella :  I  am  going  to  look  at  Mr. 
Constable’s  pictures.” 

Sometimes,  however,  show'ers  of  an 
.anomolous  description  have  been  known 
to  fall.  Our  agriculturist  w'ould  look 
rather  blank  if  he  discovered  that  his  rain 
w.os  salt.  Not  wishing  his  farm  to  be  put 
in  pickle,  he  would  decidedly  object  to  a 
precipitation  of  brine.  When  such  cases 
have  occurred,  the  trees  have  been  found 
whitened  by  the  crystals,  and  the  herbage 
h.as  become  so  pungent  that  the  cattle 
could  not  touch  it  until  compelled  by 
hunger ;  and  though  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  these 
saline  particles  to  the  sea,  whence  they 
had  doubtless  been  whirled  by  high 
winds,  yet  a  storm  of  chloride  of  sodium 
has  been  experiencofl  in  Suffolk,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Or  what  would  our  fanner  s.ay  to  a 
shower  of  ashes  or  dust?  In  Zetland,  a 
dark  powder  was  once  rained  from  the 
heavens,  and  grimed  the  faces  of  the 
people  as  if  it  were  lampblack.  Heavy 
drizzles  of  s.and  or  ashes,  the  fonner 
whisked  from  the  desert,  the  latter  ejected 
from  some  volcano,  have  frequently 
been  encountered  at  sea ;  and  so  thickly 
has  the  material  strewn  the  decks  of  pass¬ 
ing  vessels  that  it  was  necessary  to  shovel 
it  aw*ay  like  snow.  The  dust-storms  of 
In<li.a  are  quaint  productions.  “  The  sky 
is  clear,”  says  Mr.  Haddeloy,  “and  not  a 
breath  moving  ;  presently  a  low  bank  of 
cloud  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  which  you 
are  surprised  you  did  not  observe  before ; 
a  few*  seconds  have  p.ossed,  and  the  cloud 
has  half-filled  the  hemi.^ph«*e ;  and  now 
there  is  no  time  to  lose — it  is  a  dust-storna 
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and  helter^kelter  every  one  rushes  to  get 
into  the  house  in  order  to  escape  being 
caught  in  it.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revolving  | 
spout  or  shower,  with  dust  for  its  burden  | 
instead  of  water. 

As  little  would  the  gentleman  lie  pleased 
with  a  fall  of  “sulphur.”  Yellow  rauis 
have  happened  in  certain  quarters  of 
Europe  ;  and  from  the  color  of  the  sub-  ^ 
stance  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which  ; 
it  inflamed — matches,  it  is  said,  having 
been  produced  by  its  means  in  Germany 
— the  good  {>eople  assumed  that  it  must  I 
needs  consist  of  genuine  brimstone.  These  i 
effusions,  however,  are  now  known  to  be  | 
botanical.  The  pollen  of  the  flowers  ofj 
the  pine,  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  is  a 
ligh^  yellow  material,  which  may  be  easily 
transported  by  the  breezes,  and  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  gamboge  shower. 

More  appalling  still  are  the  red  rains,  i 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  blood. 
Imagine  the  consternation  of  weak-minded 
people  in  the  palmy  days  of  superstition,  j 
when  there  was  a  witch  in  every  hamlet, 
and  a  specter  attached  to  every  hall,  if  the 
heavens  began  to  distil  gore!  In  the 
year  1608,  great  red  drops  were  observed 
upon  the  walls  of  various  building  at  Aix 
and  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  event  so  shook 
the  nerves  of  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
very  husbandmen — ^fellows  whose  sensa¬ 
tional  fibers  were  probably  as  tough  if  not 
as  thick  as  cart-ro[>es — ran  from  the  fields 
in  order  to  escape  the  sanguinary  shower, 
believing  it  must  have  originated  with 
Satan,  or  some  of  his  myrmidons  at  least. 
Peiresc  scratinized  the  marvelous  occur¬ 
rence  with  some  care,  and  found  that  it 
was  due  to  a  butterfly,  which,  on  passing 
from  the  chrysalis  state,  discharged  a 
ruddy  substance  not  very  dissimilar  in 
appearance  to  blood.  In  other  instances 
of  red  rain,  the  peculiar  hue  has  been 
traced  to  infusoria,  or  to  the  minute  cells 
of  certain  vegetables.  The  red  snow  of 
the  mountain  regions  is  tinged  with  the 
HwnatococcuB  nivalis;  the  green  snow 
with  the  Protoeoccus  viridis. 

Perhaps,  however,  our  farmer  might  be 
better  pleased  if  the  skies  were  to  secrete 
a  sort  of  “  butter !”  Such  was  the  case, 
we  are  assured,  in  many  parts  of  Munster 
and  Leinster  in  the  year  1695-6.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloyne,  the 
substance  was  so  called  from  its  consist¬ 
ency  and  color,  being  soft,  clammy,  and 
of  a  dark  yellow ;  it  fell  in  lumps,  oflen  j 
as  large  as  the  end  of  a  finger ;  the  cattle  | 


did  not  reject  it,  but  fed  in  the  fields 
where  it  lay;  and  coiKitry  people  who 
had  sore  heads  anointed  thdm  with  it, 
declaring  that  it  healed  them.  This 
grca.sy  exudation  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  chemically  elaborated  in  the 
.air,  though  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  animal  product,  like  the  honey- 
dew  which  is  excreted  by  certain  insects. 

But  better  things  than  ostensible  butter 
have  been  reported  in  the  meteorological 
way.  “  On  Saturday  last,”  so  runs  a  letter 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1661,  “it  was  rumored  that  it  rained 
wheat  at  Tuchbrooke,  a  village  about  two 
miles  from  Warwick.  Whereu|)on  some 
of  the  inhabit.ants  of  this  town  went 
thither,  where  they  saw  great  quantities 
on  the  way,  on  the  fiedds,  and  on  the  leads 
of  the  church,  castle,  and  priory,  and 
upon  the  hearths  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
chambers.  And  Arthur  Mason,  coming 
out  of  Shropshire,  reports  that  it  hath 
rained  the  like  in  many  places  of  the 
county.  God  m:ike  us  th.ankful  for  this 
miraculous  blessing.”  But  the  learned 
Society,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the 
8ub8t.ance,  concluded  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  seeds  of  ivy-berries  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  spot  by  starlings. 

Many,  however,  are  the  illegitimate 
forms  of  rain  with  which  that  poor  agri¬ 
culturist  might  be  puzzled  or  tormented, 
lie  would  feel  quite  cross  with  the  world 
if  his  lands  were  visite<l  by  a  shower  of 
grubs  or  worms  such  as  appeared  in  the 
Government  of  Tver,  in  October,  1827  ; 
or  a  rain  consisting  of  herrings,  such  as 
happened  at  Ula  in  Argyleshire,  in  March, 
1 830 ;  or  falls  of  fish  of  other  kinds,  such 
as  have  occurred  in  India  and  many  parts 
of  the  W’^orld  ;  or,  worse  still,  by  outpou'r- 
ings  of  frogs,  such  as  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  France.  In  1804  a  cloud  burst 
near  Toulouse,  and  a  host  of  these  reptiles 
came  pattering  to  the  ground,  covering 
the  fields  so  thickly,  that  in  some  places 
there  were  three  or  four  living  layers,  and 
paving  the  high  road  so  profusely  that  the 
diligence  crunched  its  way  through  their 
bodies  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
thousands  were  slaughtered  beneath  the 
horses’  hoofs.  Could  the  atmosphere 
well  be  in  a  more  diseased  condition,  even 
if  it  were  to  indulge  in  that  ofl-quoted 
but  rarely-witnessed  phenomenon — a  rain 
of  cats  and  dogs  ? 

But  leaving  our  fancy  farmer  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  genuine  shower,  let  us  brief- 
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1  j  advert  to  the  theory  which  Mr.  Rowell 
BO  Jibly  but  so  modestly  supports.  This 
meteorolos:i.st  ha.s  quite  a  pa«.sion  for  rain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  phenomenon  whilst 
a  mere  boy,  and  his  affection  appears  to 
have  ripened  into  philosophical  furor  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  m.an.  From  his  earliest 
days  there  seems  to  have  been  for  him  a 
peculiar  eliann  in  a  shower,  and  a  fearful 
fascination  in  a  thunderstorm.  lie  thought 
of  them  whilst  walking,  drc.amt  of  them 
whilst  sleeping,  and  in  sea.sons  of  sickneas, 
when  the  body  w.as  incapable  of  effort, 
the  mind  was  busily  emploved  in  the  study 
of  his  favorite  meteor,  blearing  that  the 
scientific  sprite  which  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  brain  would  exert  a  mischievous 
influence  over  his  health,  he  made  strenu¬ 
ous  ellbrts  to  exorcise  the  intruder,  but  to 
little  purpose ;  for  a  single  gleam  of  light¬ 
ning,  or  any  passing  oddity  in  the  weather, 
wa.s  enough  to  rekindle  the  passion  of  this 
cloud-haunted  man.  Now,  familiar  as  we 
are  in  jwaetico  with  the  subject  of  rain, 
the  theory  is  surrounded  with  a  number 
of  difficulties — so  much  so,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  perhaps,  wo  may  well 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  rain  at  all.  See¬ 
ing  that  water  is  many  hundred  times 
heavier  than  air,  by  what  means,  it  has 
been  .asked,  does  it  climb  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  continue  floating  in  the  thin 
altitudes  which  the  cirrhi  undoubtedly 
attain  ?  How  is  the  vapor  condensed  into 
p.articles  which  become  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  compose  the  various  species  of  cloud  ? 
Are  these  particles  simply  drops  of  dimin¬ 
utive  size — mere  water-tlust,  if  w’c  may  so 
speak — or  arc  they  vesicular,  that  is,  little 
balloons,  consisting  of  an  aqueous  film 
with  air  or  vapor  inclosed?  What  is  it 
compels  them  to  condense  and  occa.sion- 
ally  to  descend  in  torrents,  accompanied 
by  fearful  explosions  of  electricity,  or  to 
freeze  into  lumps  of  ice  as  large  as  oran¬ 
ges  or  pum]>kin8  ?” 

These,  with  m.any  other  questions,  have 
been  thorns  in  the  sides  of  meteorologists, 
which  thcori.sts  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
trat't  with  various  degrees  of  skill.  Des¬ 
cartes  supposed  that  the  vesicles  were  lit¬ 
tle  spheres  of  w'ater  rendered  buoyant  by 
the  materia  eubtilis  of  space.  Dr.  Halley 
suggested  that  the  rise  of  the  vapor-atoms 
might  be  duo  to  a  “  flatus,  or  warm  spirit, 
or  |)erhaps  to  a  certain  kind  of  matter 
whose  conatua  might  be  contrary  to  that 
of  gravity.”  Franklin  contended  that 
moisture  was  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  | 


as  salt  is  dissolved  in  water;  but  that 
when  repudiated,  the  aqueous  particles 
still  rem.aincd  in  suspension  by  adhering 
to  the  molecules  of  air.  Mr.  Rowell’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  is :  ‘‘  That  the  atoms  of  w'ater  be¬ 
ing  so  minute,  are,  when  completely  en¬ 
veloped  in  their  natural  coatings  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  rendered  so  buoyant  as  to  be  liable, 
even  when  in  their  most  condensed  state, 
to  be  carried  off  by  slight  currents  of  air; 
but  if  expanded  by  heat,  their  c.apacity  for 
electricity  being  increjised  by  their  in¬ 
crease  of  surfatre,  they  are  then  rendered 
buoyant  at  all  limes,  and  are  buoyed  up 
into  the  air  by  their  coatings  of  electricity ; 
when,  if  condensed,  they  become  positively 
electrified,  but  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the 
electricity,  till,  on  the  escape  of  the  sur¬ 
charge,  the  particles  fall  as  rain.”  In 
other  words,  the  water-atoms  arc  enabled 
to  rise  when  their  electric  charge  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  heat,  but  compelled  to  fall 
when  the  surplus  is  withdrawn.  If  the 
vapor,  when  condensed  by  cold,  should  be 
in  a  position  to  part  wuth  a  })ortion  of  its 
electricity,  the  particles  will  approach  each 
other  by  virtue  of  their  natural  attraction, 
and  thus  become  visible  as  clouds ;  but  if 
the  surcharge  totally  escapes,  they  will 
unite  into  large  drops,  and  descend  as 
rain.  To  explain  the  peculiarities  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  Mr.  Row'ell  says  that  it 
may  be  regarded — 

“  as  a  vast  mass  of  electricity  interspersed  with 
minute  particles  of  water,  the  former  being  in 
the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Let  us  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  a  formation  of  rain  in 
such  a  cloud.  If  but  a  few  particles  of  vapor 
coalesce  and  form  one  drop,  they  would  be  no 
longer  buoyant,  and  the  drop  in  falling  through 
the  dense  vapor  would  increase  in  bulk  from 
contact  with  other  particles.  Now,  as  the  elec¬ 
tricity  set  free  by  this  agglomeration  of  parti¬ 
cles  would  instantaneously  pass  away,  either  to 
the  surface  of  the  cloud  or  by  dispersion  amongst 
the  particles  composing  it,  a  vacuum  or  rarefied 
space  would  result  on  the  instant  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  rain,  when  the  sudden  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  cloud  into  the  space 
would  bring  more  particles  into  contact,  and 
more  rain  would  be  formed.” 

Now,  wc  make  no  attempt  to  appraise 
the  exact  quantum  of  originality  which 
belongs  to  this  theory.  It  is  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  electrical  atmospheres  lu-is  been 
a8.serted  in  one  form  or  another  by  Eeles, 
Mongc,  Eason,  and  other  writers,  and  that 
the  influence  of  electricity  upon  the  pheno- 
I  mens  of  rain  has  been  maintained  by  Dr. 
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Thomson  and  several  eminent  men ;  but 
we  can  readily  believe  that  Air.  liowell 
has  w'orked  out  the  hypothesis  from  his 
own  observations,  and  purely  by  the  aid 
of  his  own  intellectual  funds.  And  a 
neat,  handy  hypothesis  it  certainly  b.  It 
satisties  many  conditions,  and  harmonizes 
with  various  well-known  facts.  Volta, 
for  example,  dbcovered  that  when  water 
was  convert^  into  vapor  it  carried  away 
electricity ;  and  it  lias  been  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  that  if  a  vessel  be  insulated,  the 
quantity  of  mobture  evaporated  in  a  given 
time  is  much  less  than  if  it  were  in  free 
commuuication  with  the  earth.  When 
this  vapor  ag^n  is  condensed  into  mist, 
we  know,  from  Mr.  Crosse’s  pryings  into 
a  November  fog,  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  bristles  with  electric  fire ; 
and  when  it  is  suddenly  precipitateil,  as  in 
thunderstorm,  we  find  the  angry  fluid 
passing  from  cloud  to  cloud  in  blinding 
flashes,  or  returning  to  the  earth  in  death- 
dealing  bolts. 

Facts  like  these  must  necessarily  afford 
considerable  countenance  to  the  theory. 
That  it  is  free  from  difficulties  Mr.  Kowell 
himself  would  not  wish  to  assert.  With 
regard  to  the  buoyant  pow'er  of  vapor,  we 
think  that  the  demand  for  electrical  coat¬ 
ings  b  over-estimated.  The  well-known 
law  by  which  one  aeriform  fluid  spreads 
through  the  interstices  of  another  as  if  the 
space  w’ere  vacuous,  though  at  a  slower 
rate,  strips  the  question  of  ascent  of  much 
of  its  mystery.  Water-vapor  b  lighter 
than  air — lighter  even  than  the  vapor  of 
such  volatile  liquids  as  muriatic  or  sul¬ 
phuric  ether.  It  not  only  rises  eagerly 
therefore  in  the  atmosphere,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  .John  Herschel,  carries  up 
with  it  much  of  the  air  with  which  it  is 
intermixed,  dbengaging  itself  no  doubt  j 
from  it  in  its  upward  progress,  to  become  | 
entangled,  liowever  with  fresh  particles, 
which  again  it  “  carries  upward  to  aban- ' 
don  them  for  others.”  In  like  manner, ' 
when  the  risen  vapor  undergoes  eonden- 
s.ation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
it  molds  itself  into  true  bubbles  or  vesi¬ 
cles,  it  does  so  by  settling  upon  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  air  and  imprisoning  them  within  a 
watery  shell,  and  these,  increasing  in 
weight  by  further  accessions  of  moisture, 
will  sink  to  the  earth  when  they  become 
too  ponderous  for  the  medium  in  which 
they  swim.  But  as  the  included  mr  will 
expand  if  heated  by  the  sun,  we  see  why 
a  cloud  may  rbe,  or  its  upper  and  exposed 


portion  may  disappear  after  the  fashion 
which  these  nebulous  maasi's  arc  known 
to  affect.  Should  the  particles,  however, 
instead  of  being  vesicular,  prove  to  be 
solid,  as  Dr.  Waller  and  others  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show,  still  the  minuteness  of 
the  spherules  may  be  sufficient  to  explain 
their  suspension  as  clouds,  whilst  their  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  weight  by  further  con¬ 
densation  should  account  for  their  fall  as 
rain. 

Mr.  Rowell’s  theory  does  not,  and  in¬ 
deed  can  not  dispense  with  the  agency  of 
heat.  To  spiritualize  the  water  into  va¬ 
por,  heat  must  be  absorbed ;  to  secularize 
it  into  rain,  heat  must  be  discharged  :  960” 
F.  of  latent  caloric  must  bo  received  in 
the  one  case,  rejected  in  the  other.  It  is 
by  augmenting  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  atoms  that  they  are  expanded,  and 
their  capacity  for  electricity  enlarged ;  it 
is  by  lowering  that  temperature  that  they 
are  subsequently  brought  into  a  state  of 
surcharge.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
w’hether  we  acquire  any  very  substantial 
leverage  after  all  by  assuming  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  “  coatings” — for  the  point  does 
not  yet  admit  of  proof — jiarticularly  as  the 
materiality  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  buoyant  qualitcs,  have  never  been 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ko¬ 
well  has  a  right  to  say  that,  if  the  changes 
through  which  vapor  runs,  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  from  earth  to  heaven  and  heaven  to 
earth,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  caloric,  as  the  ordinary  theories 
imply,  may  they  not  be  much  better  efleot- 
ed  through  the  combined  agency  of  heat 
and  electricity  ? 

From  this  theory  a  curious  corollary 
may  be  deduced.  An  interesting  but 
somewhat  quixotic  question  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  asked — Can  we  produce  rain  at 
])lea8ure  ?  In  Africa  we  know  there  are 
Caffre  conjurors  who  profess  to  perform 
i  this  feat.  With  them  rain-making  is  as 
much  a  business  as  the  manufacture  of 
umbrellas  or  waterproof  clothing  is  with 
us.  You  want  a  few  showers  ?  certainly ! 
They  can  be  had  for  a  satisfactory  fee. 
Hasten  to  the  dw'elling  of  the  nuagiciun, 
caiTying  with  you  the  most  seductive  pres¬ 
ents  you  can  command,  and  if  your  terms 
are  liberal,  the  cloud-compelling  man  will 
execute  a  variety  of  incantations,  and  then 
dismiss  you  with  instructions  to  return  in 
erfect  silence,  never  once  looking  back, 
ut  constraining  every  person  you  meet 
to  turn  on  his  steps  and  accompany  you 
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homo.  In  caso  these  injunctions  arc  |  sp.aro  forests  to  bum ;  or  if  the  rain-mak- 
obeyed,  your  lands  will  be  speedily  glad-  iiig  is  to  be  accomplished  by  such  con- 
deiied  by  a  rich  effusion  from  the  sky.  doctors  as  balloons  can  carry,  we  could 
What  may  be  the  price  of  a  good  nimbus  1  scarcely  expect  the  droncliing  received 
does  not  exactly  appear,  but  doubtless  by  the  soil  to  be  either  extensive  or  pro- 
there  arc  people  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  found. 

Africa  who  would  pay  a  handsome  sum  if  Looking,  then,  at  water  as  the  great 
a  really  superior  article  could  be  procured  agent  of  fertility,  as  the  chosen  element 
whenever  they  wished.  by  which  the  world  is  kept  sappy  and 

The  CaftVe  rain-<loctor,  however,  does  verdant,  we  ask  whether  the  arnangements 
not  pretend  to  work  on  philosophical  pi-in-  made  for  the  regular  distribution  of  this 
ciples.  Others,  more  learne<l  and  intclli-  fluid  are  not  singularly  felicitous  ?  Long 
gent,  have  proposed  to  accomplish  the  ago  the  land  would  have  been  totally 
same  end  by  strictly  scientific  means,  drained,  and  every  river  would  have  run 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Espy  of  the  United  itself  dry,  had  there  been  any  flaw  in  the 
States  suggested  that  clouds  might  l>e  machinery  by  which  the  floods  are  uplifted 
produced  by  kindling  Large  fires,  and  in-  from  their  beds,  and  restored  in  needful 
ducing  the  air  to  ascend  in  huge  columns,  quantities  to  the  soil.  But  nature’s 
which  would  draw  in  vaix>r  and  insure  a  gigantic  water-works  are  never  at  fault, 
precipitation  of  moisture.  This  opinion  Every  year  whole  lakes  are  hoisted  into 
was  supported  by  the  fact  that  where  the  atmosphere  and  lowered  with  such 
large  prairies  have  been  set  alight  as  in  exquisite  precision  that  seed-time  and 
Ijouisiana,  or  extensive  forests  burnt  as  in  harvest,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter 
M  ova  Scotia,  heavy  discharges  of  wet  rain,  are  certain  to  arrive  in  due  succes- 
have  invariably  resulted.  For  the  same  sion.  The  sea  is  ever  laboring  for  the 
reason  great  biittles  and  sea-fights  are  saiil  Land.  The  traffic  between  the  billow  and 
to  produce  rain,  though  Arago’s  observa-  the  furrow  is  conducted  by  the  ministiy 
tions  on  artillery-practice  by  no  means  fa-  of  the  clouds.  I’leasant  to  think  of  these 
vor  the  conclusion ;  and  the  t.all  chimneys  beautiful  earners  of  moisture !  Filled  as 
of  manufacturing  towns  may  likewise  tend  it  were  by  invisible  h.ands  at  the  store- 
to  excite  a  drizzle  such  as  that  for  which  houses  of  vapor,  they  catch  the  breeze, 
Manchester  is  distinguished.  Mr.  Rowell,  and  make  for  the  shore,  where  they 
however,  considei's  that  a  str.atum  of  moist  deliver  their  load,  some  on  the  plains,  that 
air  may  be  tapped  by  withdrawing  its  the  fields  may  rejoice  in  the  refreshing 
electricity,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sug-  shower,  some  on  the  mountain  slopes,  that 
gests  that  conductors  should  be  raised  to  the  brooks  and  stre.ams  may  be  fed ;  and 
the  clouds  by  the  agency  of  balloons.  In  then  the  surplus  food  which  the  ground 
confirmation  of  his  views  he  quotes  Mr.  rejects  is  rolled  off  to  the  ocean  only  that 
Weekes,  of  Sandwich,  who  states  that  on  it  mav  return  with  generous  obstinacy, 
several  occasions,  whilst  operating  with  and  thus  pursue  its  never-tiring  rounds. 
ele<!trical  kites  under  a  light  fleecy  cloud  By  the  same  means,  too,  the  heat  and 
moderately  elev.ated,  after  a  current  of  electric  fire  which  the  vapor  abstracts 
sparks  had  passed  from  the  appar.atus  for  from  the  surface  arc  transported  into  the 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  he  found  himself  upi>er  regions  of  the  air,  and  thrown  out 
bedewed  with  a  fine  misty  r.ain,  and  on  in  the  colder  strata  where  some  equalizing 
looking  up  to  the  cloud,  discovered  that  process  is  required.  And  not  less  useful 
it  was  gre.atly  reduced  in  its  dimensions,  is  the  rain  in  scouring  the  atmosphere. 
Of  course,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Rowell’s  theo-  dissolving  foreign  ingredients,  sweeping 
ryof  rain,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  down  impurities,  and  cleansing  the  ground 
in  admitting  that  masses  of  vapor  may  itself  from  much  that  is  feculent  and  un- 
be  broached  like  beer-barrels,  and,  as  a  healthy.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
matter  of  philosophical  experiment,  it  this  mild  gentle  meteor  is  an  active  agent 
might  be  very  delectable  to  create  a  gen-  in  the  great  geological  operations  by  which 
tie  though  a  transient  mizzle  in  a  time  of  the  level  of  land  and  oce.an  is  altered,  and 
obstinate  drought,  but  as  a  practical  quos-  the  very  as])ect  of  the  planet  remodeled 
tion  Ave  fear  that,  if  the  smoke  of  a  great  during  the  long  run  of  ages ;  for  the  soft 
conflagration  is  necessary  to  abstract  the  water-drops  are  chisels  in  the  hand  of 
electricity  of  the  vapor  le  jeu  ne  vaudra  Time  Avith  which  he  indents  the  vales, 
peu  la  chanddlU,  seeing  that  we  have  no  seams  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  even 
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abrades  the  granite  rocks,  and  where 
accessible,  lowers  the  pride  of  their  craggy 
crowns. 

Spite,  then,  of  all  the  discomforts  which 
are  incident  to  turbid  skies  and  muddpr 
}>aths  and  splashy  streets,  let  us  admit 
that  rain  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fas¬ 
cinating  phenomena  in  the  universe. 
Touching  as  well  as  beautiful  was  the 
dying  request  of  Saint  Swithin,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  836  :  “  Let 
me,”  said  he,  “  be  buried  where  the  rain- 1 
drops  may  water  my  grave.”  For  a 
hundred  years,  accordingly,  the  clouds 
were  permitted  to  weep  fi'eely  over  his 
resting-place ;  but  at  the  expii-ation  of 
that  time  the  monks  resolved  to  convey 
the  defunct  prelate  into  the  interior  of 
the  church.  It  was  an  honor  for  which 
the  episcopal  shade  had  no  desire.  Dead 
as  he  w'a.H,  he  took  measure  (so  the  tradi¬ 
tion  runs)  to  frustrate  the  pious  scheme, 
and  at  the  period  appointed,  the  fifteenth 
of  July,  the  floods  oegan  to  descend  so 
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I  lavishly  that  the  work  of  exhumation  was 
postponed.  Next  morning,  when  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  renewed,  the  clouds  gave  out 
their  contents  as  before.  For  forty  days 
did  the  windows  of  heaven  continue  open ; 
until  at  length,  discovering  that  the  good 
saint  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  the 
translation  of  his  remains,  the  monks  were 
fain  to  abandon  their  project,  and  leave 
him  to  his  rainy  repose.  And  if  there 
could  be  any  sense  of  poetry  in  the  tomb, 
w'ould  it  not  be  sweeter  to  rest  where  the 
clouds  might  cast  their  sh.adow8  on  the 
grassy  grave,  where  the  showers  might 
softly  descend  like  the  tears  of  Lamenting 
friends,  w’here  the  smiling  sunshine  might 
gild  the  fallen  drops,  as  h^iith  alone  can 
gild  the  griefs  of  life,  wdiere  the  winds 
might  come  and  go,  whispering  peace  and 
murmuring  their  gentle  dirges  for  the 
dead — sw'eeter  far,  we  say,  thus  to  lie, 
than  to  be  imjirisoned  in  lonely  state  in  a 
splendid  mausoleum,  like  a  captive  lodged 
mockingly  in  some  dark  dungeon  of 
marble  ? 


'  from  Frater’t  Magailne. 
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BY  A  CANDID  MAN. 


W HEV,  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  folded  up 
by  the  tender  care  of  his  Goddess  Mother, 
tliat  pious  hero  ASneas,  hidden  from  his 
frij'nds,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  watch¬ 
ing  all  their  proceedmgs,  be  'was  tasting 
the  pleasures  of  resei-ved  character ;  they 
standing  in  the  light  to  him  and  he  in  the 
dark  to  them.  Tie  knew  all  that  they 
were  about,  and  they  know  nothing  about 
him.  Nay,  they  did  not  even  kuow  that 
they  knew  nothing ;  for  though  they  were 
aware  that  their  eyes  did  not  behold  him, 
they  w'ere  not  aware  that  he  was  near 
enough  to  them  in  the  relations  of  space 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  his  being 
seen.  He  was  experiencing  the  delight 
without  the  danger  of  a  reservation ;  for 
he  was  not  suspected  of  withholding  him¬ 
self.  Had  he  been  suspected — had  there 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  of  that 


troop  of  friends  the  dimmest,  remotest, 
faintest  notion  of  the  cloud  that  concealed 
him,  what  efforts  would  have  been  made 
to  rend  it,  what  cries,  what  clamors,  what 
supplications  to  the  goddess  to  unvail  him 
before  the  appointed  time;  for  human 
nature  has  a  detestation  of  concealment — 
a  detestation  w'hich  proceeds  from  many 
causes.  There  is  curiosity,  in  itself  a 
strong  impulse ;  there  is  pride,  and  there 
is  suspicion.  Curiosity  longing  to  peep 
behind  the  curtain,  pride  resenting  the 
absence  of  confidence,  and  suspicion  sug¬ 
gesting  that  where  the  lock  is  so  rigidly 
secured,  there  must  be  some  blue  chamber 
with  its  unpleasant  contents  behind  it. 
The  reserved  man,  therefore,  is  an  object 
of  dislike  and  distrust ;  but  he  is  also  a 
subject  of  interest.  He  repels  confidence, 
but  he  excites  attention ;  and  he  has  the 
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whole  onjoyment  of  his  own  individuality. 
He  rejoices  in  the  superiority  of  an  unim- 
parted  knowledge.  Is  it  not  agreeable 
from  a  high  window  to  suiwey  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  crowd  below  ?  —  dancing, 
laughing,  leaping,  fighting,  crying,  kiss¬ 
ing — to  analyze  their  agitations — to  smile 
at  their  disturbances — to  be  yourself  se¬ 
cure  and  still  —  a  looker-on  who  is  not 
looked  at — to  be  audience  to  a  drama, 
and  to  criticise  the  actors  who  can  not 
criticise  you  ? 

This  is  the  privilege  of  the  reserved 
man. 

He  conceals  his  emotions,  he  buries  his 
feelings,  he  masks  his  jiassions.  He  con¬ 
trols  his  features :  every  muscle  is  under 
his  command;*  there  is  no  such  thing 
with  him  as  a  spontaneous  movement. 
He  revels  in  a  continual  victory.  Ho 
baffles  curiosity,  he  defeats  expectation, 
he  destroys  hope.  He  wears  his  shroud 
before  he  is  in  his  tomb.  The  inquisitive 
crowd  will  pluck  at  it,  but  will  draw 
back  shivering  when  they  feel  how  cold 
it  is. 

They  wonder,  they  fear,  they  admire — 
and  they  admire  with  good  reason.  The 
|)ower  of  concealment  is  in  itself  worthy 
of  admiration;  the  man  who  wears  so 
strong  an  armor  must  needs  be  a  strong 
man,  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  valu¬ 
able  possession  that  suggests  the  necessity 
for  a  defense. 

The  habit  of  reserve  has  most  often  its 
origin  in  a  disbelief  in  sympathy,  in  the 
existence  of  some  qualities  or  some  emo¬ 
tions  with  which  those  who  are  classed  as 
fellow-creatures  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
fellow-feeling. 

There  is  in  such  characters,  it  may  be, 
a  sensibility  fine  and  true,  that  sinks  itself 
deep;  too  delicate  to  mix  with  vulgar 
streams.  If  yon  would  ta.ste  the  purity 
of  this  water  you  must  dig  laboriously  for 
it.  There  is,  it  may  be,  a  passionate 
power,  fervent  and  concentrated ;  too  full 
to  dribble  out;  too  strong  to  dissipate 
itself  in  petty  phrases  and  agreeable  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sentiment ;  or  perhaps  an  in¬ 
telligence  high  .and  extended,  to  which 
views  are  granted  infinitely  beyond  the 
horizon  ot  the  general  eye. 

Cassandra  knew  too  much.  She  was 
not  reserved;  and  she  wsis  therefore 
thought  to  1)6  mad.  In  her  mental 
agony  she  struggled  with  the  persecuting 
Phoebus. 

VOL.  XLIX.— No.  1 


“  Why  didst  thou  send  me  here  ? 

Hero  in  this  city  of  the  blind  to  dwell. 
With  sight  too  darkly  clear?" 

It  was  part  of  her  penalty  that  she  was 
obliged  to  express  herself. 

Men  have  been  distinguished  from 
beasts,  say  the  loquacious,  proudly,  by 
the  gift  of  speech.  True ;  but  have  they 
not  also  been  distinguished  by  the  gift  of 
silence?  They  arc  not  constrained  to 
purr,  or  to  wag  their  tails  when  they  are 
pleased,  or  to  howl  and  caterwaul  when 
they  are  in  extremities ;  they  are  allowed 
to  reserve  their  emotions.  The  human 
countenance,  the  most  delicate  indicator 
of  feeling,  the  dial  that  may  with  its  re¬ 
cord  fix  the  shadow  of  every  flitting  pas¬ 
sion,  can  silence  its  indications  at  will, 
and  become  a  mere  blank.  A  decent 
gravity  of  expression  m.ay  cover  anger; 
tenderness  may  hide  itself  securely  behind 
the  wall  of  compressed  lips;  exultation 
may  burj*  itself  xmder  downcast  eyelids ; 
a  movement  of  joy  may  shelter  itself  be¬ 
neath  the  wrinkles  of  the  brow,  or  the 
whole  features  in  combination  may  be 
ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
stand  at  ease  in  a  position  of  total  repose 
while  the  thoughts  are  full  of  war  and 
tumult.  No  otlior  creature  but  man  has 
this  power ;  it  is  a  high  privilege  which 
must  be  used  by  all  men  more  or  less. 

Those  who  use  it  the  loss  are  recognized 
as  the  frank  and  open ;  those  who  use  it 
the  more  as  the  reserv'cd  and  close. 

The  two  characters  are  sometimes  com¬ 
bined,  and  the  skillful  diplomatist  is  he 
who  maintains  his  reserve  under  a  free 
liberal  semblance,  whose  smile  is  ready, 
whose  hand  is  extended,  whose  words 
flow  easily,  but  whose  mind  is  locked  tip. 

‘‘  Right  humanitie,"  says  the  wise  Lord 
Burleigh  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  “  takes 
such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  as  they  are  easilier  gained  by  unpro¬ 
fitable  curtesies  than  by  cbnrlish  benefits.” 

Now,  the  unprofitable  courtesy  is  not 
incompatible  with  reserve,  although  the 
disposition  of  the  reserved  man  will  fre¬ 
quently  incline  him  to  the  practice  of  its 
opjiosite.  The  very  summit  of  exterior 
politeness  may  be  reached  without  any 
revelation  from  within ;  and  the  French¬ 
man  who  in  the  bitterness  of  impending 
suffocation  could  not  forget  the  polite 
hrase,  and  gasped  out  to  his  host  while 
e  struggled  with  his  mortal  foe — “  Sir,  I 
have  the  honor  to  have  a  bone  in  my 
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throat” — may  have  been  as  reserved  in 
character  a.s  any  Englishman.  Reserve, 
indeed,  is  rather  an  aristocratic  charac¬ 
teristic.  And  it  is  the  ill-bred,  coarse- 
mannered  man  who  is  the  most  often 
garrulously  given,  who  is  glib  and  oilj*, 
who  noises  his  sentiments  and  enters  into 
the  detail  of  bis  domestic  life,  of  his  small 
afflictions,  and  of  his  personal  history,  as 
soon  as  he  makes  your  acquaintance. 
Such  a  man  will  talk  to  you  of  bis  diseases 
and  of  his  remedies,  of  his  troubles  with 
his  servants,  and  of  his  quarrels  adth  his 
wife,  with  unlimited  and  undesired  free¬ 
dom,  if  he  do  but  meet  you  in  a  railroad- 
carriage.  Such  a  man  is  too  full  of  him¬ 
self  ever  to  doubt  the  full  sympathy  of  his 
hearer. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  mere 
gentlemanly  civility  that  friendship  can 
be  satisfied — politeness  belongs  to  the 
early  stages  of  acquaintance,  and  the 
courtesies  that  iriendship  asks  are  of  a 
different  kind.  Friendship  tvill  ask  for  a 
soothing,  kindly  tenderness ;  and  when 
trouble  comes,  will  claim  some  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  gentle  charity,  some  drops  of 
sacred  pity ;  but  the  reserved  man  will 
not  give  them.  Much  else  he  may  give, 
but  not  that ;  and  if  you  attempt  m  such 
a  sort  to  draw  upon  his  sympathies,  your 
bill  will  be  dishonored. 

Ills  atmosphere  is  incapable  of  radia¬ 
tion  ;  the  heats  of  emotion  may  travel  to 
his  heart,  but  they  will  not  flow  back 
again ;  they  will  not  pass  out  in  cither 
words  or  looks.  As  laiups  in  sepulchers, 
they  remain  unseen ;  yet  not,  as  those, 
useless.  They  will  light  the  way  to  the 
act  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial ;  for  the 
same  man  w'ho  is  so  much  a  miser  in  ex¬ 
pression  will  be  prodigal  in  action  ;  will, 
with  that  noblest  self-denial  which  denies 
its  own  existence,  pour  out  his  generous 
assistance.  Let  there  be  a  definite,  tangi¬ 
ble  good  to  give,  and  he  will  give  it  at 
any  cost  to  himself.  Devotion  of  time, 
of  strength,  of  money,  of  thought ;  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  pleasure,  of  his  owm 
comfort,  his  own  desires — the  secret  sacri¬ 
fice — these  things  may  come  from  him  in 
good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
together  and  running  over :  he  will  shrink 
from  no  service  but  that  of  admitting  an 
acknow'ledgment  of  his  service.  lie  is  a 
friend  in  ambush. 

In  the  moment  of  danger  and  anguish 
when  you  are  about  to  be  cut  down,  he 
starts  from  his  hiding-place  to  your  rescue. 


Your  gratitude  overflows,  you  fling  your¬ 
self  before  him  and  pour  it  out ;  you  lay 
at  his  feet  the  rich  abundance  of  your  love 
— ^to  have  it  kicked  away.  lie  will  not 
stoop  to  pick  it  up ;  his  glance  is  averted, 
and  he  turns  his  back  upon  you  ;  disap¬ 
pearing  again  among  those  mists  in  which 
It  is  his  pleasure  to  dw’ell,  though  for  a 
moment  he  emerged  from  them,  and  stood 
in  that  clear  light  of  affection  w'hich  made 
him  look  so  radiant. 

But  if  it  bo  his  pleasure  to  shroud  him¬ 
self  again,  why  should  yon  complain  ? 
Wh.at  just  grievance  have  you  ?  Is  the 
very  nobleness  of  his  nature  to  serve  as  a 
plea  against  him  ?  Because  he  has  made 
one  sacrifice  are  you  to  claim  another  ? 
Do  you  give  him  your  love  and  then  ex¬ 
act  a  penalty  iu  return,  c.)lling  upon  him 
to  give  up  m  exchange  his  dear  impene¬ 
trability  ?  Should  affection  be  a  matter  of 
barter  ?  Should  you  not  rather  check  for 
him  the  fullness  of  your  own  utterance, 
and  do  homage  to  his  virtue  by  your  self 
restraint  ? 

There  are  certain  crystals  which  con¬ 
tain  within  them  a  hidden  fire.  Cold  and 
silent  for  long,  long  centuries  they  may 
remain,  but  if  you  subject  them  to  the 
action  of  heat  they  will  gleam  with  a  quick 
light — and  every  particle  will  show  like  a 
glow-worm  in  the  night.  The  fire  within 
them  is  only  elicited  at  a  raised  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  they  must  be  warmed  into  life.  So 
it  is  with  some  hearts.  Their  vitality  is 
only  to  be  recognized  under  the  influence 
of  a  sudden  glow — to  be  recognized  only 
so,  at  least,  by  the  general  eye ;  but  to 
the  skilled  and  delicate  observer,  the 
symptoms  of  that  vitality  are  to  be  de¬ 
tected  even  in  their  normal  condition. 
The  philosopher  understands  the  secret 
sign,  and  through  the  subtle  structure  he 
discerns  the  mystery  of  that  complex 
nature,  lie  discerns  it  with  a  deep  and 
loving  w'onder. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  impulsive 
nature  will  cling  to  the  controlled,  how 
the  eager  and  flowing  wdll  do  homage  to 
the  superiority  of  a  compressed  calm. 

Shakspeai'c’s  Horatio  is  an  essentially 
reserved  man,  cool  and  constant  in  ex¬ 
terior — a  man  of  few  words.  Hamlet, 
impulsive,  eager,  swayed  by  contending 
passions,  amazed  wdth  doifbts,  and 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls, 
turns  to  him  with  trust,  feels  a  security 
in  his  repose,  a  de|)endence  on  his  quiet 
judgment. 
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“  Horatio,  thou  art  e’en  a.s  just  a  man 
As  e’er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

A  man  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta’en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  are 
those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co¬ 
mingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.” 

Such  a  m.an  Horatio  is,  till  the  last  dire 
extremity  arrive.s,  when  at  the  fat.al  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  friend’s  advancing  death,  the 
secret  passion  of  his  nature  is  revealed. 
The  silent  depths  of  his  sensibility  are  dis¬ 
closed — the  affeefions  rise  in  revolt  against 
the  despotic  rule — the  emotions  defy  the 
master  hand,  and  the  man,  distracted, 
clutches  at  the  poisoned  cup. 

“  I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ; 
Here’s  yet  some  liquor  left.” 

Hamlet  arrests  him :  * 

“  As  thou  art  a  man,  give  me  the  cup — 

0  (iod  1  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live 
behind  me ! 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 
pain 

To  tell  my  story.” 

Horatio  obeys.  The  obedience  is  evi¬ 
dently  consistent  with  the  w'hole  character ; 
but  trie  momentary  triumph  of  an  intense 
suffering  is  not  less  so.  Hamlet  loved  in 
Horatio,  not  an  insensible  man,  but  a  man 
whose  sensibilities  were  under  a  fixed 
control. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  appeal  to 
such  a  man  to  be  the  vindicator  of  his 
fame.  The  silent,  reserved,  just  man, 
would  speak  only  to  convince,  he  would 
not  waste  his  force,  he  would  live  to  tell 
the  story  truly  and  faithfully,  and  his 
story  would  bo  believed. 

Hamlet  appeals  in  the  first  instance  to 
that  strong  manhood,  which  he  wdth  his 
more  passionate  and  feminine  character¬ 
istics  clings  to ;  but  in  the  next,  to  the 
self-denying  tenderness  w'hich  his  ow'n 
fine  susceptibilities  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
cognize.  And  so  we  see  Horatio  survive 
to  fulfill  the  last  wish,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  sacred  office  (.and  what  is  more  sacred 
than  this?)  to  defend  the  dead  from  slan¬ 
der,  to  keep  the  name  that  remains  pure 
from  taint  as  the  life  was  that  is  gone — to 
preserve  a  high  reputation  from  the  at¬ 


tacks  of  the  base,  from  the  rust  and  moth 
that  corrupt,  and  from  the  thieves  who 
bre.ak  through  and  steal  —  to  instruct, 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  the  yet  unknowing 
world  how  these  things  came  about,  not 
when  the  blow  has  once  fallen  passing  into 
the  extr.av.agances  of  grief  and  mourning, 
but  entering  immediately  upon  a  plain 
recital  of  facta,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Fortinbras  with  the  settled  compo¬ 
sure  which  is  becoming  to  a  faithful 
messenger. 

Particular  (jualities  distinguish  families, 
races,  and  nations ;  the  northern  races  are 
the  more  restrained,  the  southern  the 
more  demonstrative.  The  English  arc 
noted  at  once  as  a  reserved  and  as  a 
poetical  people. 

“  La  nation  Anglaise,”  says  M.  Ch.  do 
Remus.at,  with  a  just  acknowledgment  of 
our  national  qualities  rare  in  a  French 
writer,  “est  loin  d’etre  un  penple  sans 
imagin.ation.  Quel  p-ays  moderne  plus 
fertile  en  grands  poetes  ?” 

The  French,  with  their  profuse  words, 
their  love  of  attitude,  their  natural  tend¬ 
ency.  to  display,  diffuse  their  emotions 
over  a  wide  surface,  and  their  writers  arc 
sentimental  and  epigrammatic  rather  than 
p-assionate  and  poetical. 

The  sang  froid  Anglais,  which,  being 
truly  translated,  is  English  reserve,  is  at 
once  a  theme  for  the  satire  and  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  French  authors.  The  well 
got -up  English  gentleman  in  French 
comedy  is  ludicrous  in  his  composure. 
With  a  sandy  wig,  sandy  whiskers,  an 
eye-glass,  and  a  stoop  of  the  neck,  he 
walks  quietly  through  the  most  agitated 
scenes,  never  hurrying  his  step  nor  alter¬ 
ing  his  favorite  position.  And  when 
things  have  reached  their  dramatic  climax, 
in  the  general  torrent  and  whirlwind  of 
p.assion,  continuing  to  take  his  cool  ob¬ 
servation  of  proceedings,  and  uttering 
nothing  more  th.an  these  two  monosyl¬ 
lables,  “  Oh !  yes.” 

But  the  most  eloquent,  ardent,  and 
imaginative  of  French  writers  has  chosen 
a  calm  Englishman  for  the  hero  of  her 
romance.  While  Lord  Nevil  is  sailing 
away  in  serene  dignity,  Corinne  is  beating 
her  head  against  a  stone. 

THie  impulsive  nature  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  popular,  but  the  reserved  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  and  a  deeper  love.  The 
impulsive,  ardent  in  profession,  eager  in 
expression,  in  action  can  do  no  more  than 
1  keep  pace  with  promise,  and  more  com- 
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monly  falls  below  it ;  while  the  reserved 
and  self-contained,  making  no  promise, 
holding  out  no  hope,  is  ever  in  advance  of 
his  own  word,  and  the  smallest  act  of 
kindness  comes  from  him  like  a  deed  of 
grace.  *‘Dark,  and  true,  and  tender  is 
the  north,”  says  the  poet;  and  “fierce, 
and  fiilse,  and  fickle  is  the  south.” 

But  this  is  rather  in  semblance  than  in 
tact. 

The  cold  and  silent  north  seems  true 
by  refraining  from  speech;  the  hot  and 
forward  south  seems  fickle,  by  speaking 
too  much  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  human 
being  is  altogether  constant  and  consist¬ 
ent  ;  only  as  long  as  he  suppresses  his 
<^)pinion8  and  feelings,  the  changes  they 
undergo  are  not  found  out,  while  those 
M'ho  are  given  to  much  speaking,  furnish 
the  record  of  their  own  fluctuations,  and 
are  judged  or  misjudged  accordingly, 
being  often  accused  of  insincerity  where 
theylshould  be  the  rather  praised  for  their 
candor  in  admitting  the  error  of  a  precon- 
(^eived  opinion,  too  great  a  haste  in  publi- 
<‘ation  being  the  only  fault  of  which  they 
are  really  guilty. 

The  danger  of  the  ready  speaker  lies  in 
an  expenditure  of  force.  lie  runs  the  risk 
of  being  satisfied  w'ith  the  good  word,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  good  deed ;  while  the 
reserved  man  runs  the  risk  of  totally  ex- 
tinguishing  the  fire  that  he  seeks  to  hide ;. 
for  affection  at  last  will  languish  to  death 
for  want  of  expression  —  and  life  of  all 
kinds  will  lose  itself  in  darkness. 

If  a  nature  be  nobly  stamped,  is  it  not 
a  pity  to  call  in  art  to  alter  its  face  ?  Let 
vice  have  recourse  to  the  screen,  let  the 
deformed  visage  be  thickly  covered,  but 
let  virtue  show  us  something  of  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  her  aspect,  and  let  the  vail  she 
wears  be  delicate,  that  we  may  discern 
through  it  the  sweetness  of  her  counte¬ 
nance. 

Reserve  is  often  mistaken  for  shyness, 
and  sometimes  for  pride ;  with  shyness  it 
li.as  in  truth  no  kindred.  Shyness  is  a 
timidity,  an  embarrassment  in  the  presence 
of  others,  which  proceeds  rather  from  the 
]>hyncal  condition  of  the  nerves,  than 
from  any  peculiar  mental  quality.  Re¬ 
serve  is  a  mental  effort.  A  oaby  may  be 
shy,  but  a  baby  can  not  be  reserved.  Re¬ 
serve  is  steadfast  and  not  troubled ;  and 
except  where  the  emotions  are  called  into 
))lay,  does  not  affect  the  flow  of  social 
intercourse.  With  the  reserved  man,  so 
long  as  you  remain  in  the  regions  of  taste 


and  fancy,  you  may  walk  pleasantly 
through  sunny  paths  and  meadow’s,  and 
pull  sweet  flowers  as  you  go.  It  is  only 
when  you  would  enter  upon  the  avenues 
of  feeling  that  you  run  against  the  high 
closed  gate. 

Wordsworth  in  describing  a  poet  has 
described  a  reserved  man : 

“  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove ; 

And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 

Of  hill  and  valley  he  has  viewed, 

And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude.” 

But  how,  cries  the  hasty  reader,  can  a 
poet  be  reserved  ?  Is  it  not  the  business 
of  his  life  to  proclaim  his  passion,  to  detail 
to  the  public  all  the  conflicts,  struggles, 
and  agonies  of  his  fighting  soul  ?  Docs 
he  not  confide  his  griefs,  and  open  the 
inner  shrine  of  his  heart,  to  printer  and 
publisher  ? 

It  is  true,  and  yet  he  could  not  do  it  to 
a  friend.  He  can  address  a  public  whom 
he  does  not  see,  but  not  the  friend  whom 
he  does  see,  because  he  knows  the  exact 
boundary  of  his  friend’s  sympathies ; 
while  in  that  large  mass  of  unknown, 
there  are  unsounded  depths  of  sensibility 
to  appeal  to,  and  to  them,  as  the  player 
to  his  audience,  he  may  make  his  soliloquy 
aloud. 

The  hight  and  depth  of  the  love  cher¬ 
ished  towards  the  reserved  has  been 
spoken  of.  It  is  so  deep,  because  we 
admire  the  more  reverentially  whatever 
is  beyond  the  extent  of  our  perception. 
“Heard  melodies  are  sw’cet,  but  those 
unheard  are  sweeter  yet.”  And  there  is 
“  the  unknow’n  jov  that  knowing  kills.” 
Is  not  the  fascination  of  the  difficult  .and 
the  dark  entrancing  in  its  kind?  See 
how’  navigators  are  pressing  on  constantly 
to  the  north  polo,  at  the  risk  of  being  ice¬ 
bound,  wrecked,  and  miserably  starved, 
merely  because  there  is  something  to  bo 
discovered. 

This  affection  is  so  high,  so  exalted,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  free  from  the  taint  of  self-love, 
and  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  return ; 
content  with  the  happiness  of  esteeming  a 
true  excellence  and  of  giving  without  ex¬ 
pecting  to  receive. 

The  impulsive  man  trusts  his  friend  too 
much :  the  reserved  man  trusts  only  him¬ 
self.  The  impulsive  man  may  be  despised, 
but  can  not  be  hated.  The  reserved  man 
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may  be  hated,  but  can  not  be  despised, 
lie  occupies  the  fortress;  he  holds  the 
strong,  impregnable  position.  lie  is  be¬ 
hind  the  walls,  and  our  shots  whiz  past 
him.  lie  reveals  no  front  to  the  foe.  He 
will  tire  out  the  besieger.  Only  let  him 
take  care  that  while  he  makes  his  lines 
of  defense  against  the  enemy  so  strong 
he  does  not  ^so  close  the  way  to  friendly 
supplies. 

All  virtues  may  be  carried  into  an  ex¬ 
cess  which  converts  them  into  faults ;  and 
reserve,  which  is,  after  all,  control,  may 
pass  into  a  repelling  stoicism.  Such  a 
danger  attends  its  constant  exercise. 
And  yet,  if  the  present  writer  could  be 
transported  by  tlie  touch  of  a  wizard’s  | 
wand  back  into  childhood,  and  then  be  ; 


asked  by  too  indulgent  parents  what  he 
would  wish  to  be  in  after-life,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  reply,  “  a  reserved  man,” 
in  order  to  taste  those  peculiar  pleasures, 
that  timid  homage,  that  proud  sense  of 
impenetrability,  which  have  here  been 
described.  There  is  no  wizard’s  wand; 
and  no  such  choice  is  offered  to  him ;  he 
has  nearly  run  his  course  out,  and  there  is 
no  turning  back.  He  can  not  disguise 
from  himself  (not  being  apt  at  disguise) 
that  he  has  not  been  hitherto  a  reserved 
man ;  but  he  may  do  his  best  with  the 
little  space  that  remains ;  and  in  writing 
at  the  jiresent  moment,  he  is  conscious  of 
viewing  himself  with  a  respectful  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  concealment  that  he  practices 
while  he  holds  back  his  name. 


from  Vraier’i  Magaiine. 


POEMS  AND  BALL 

This  volume  of  translations  is  one  of 
very  considerable  merit.  The  work  ha.s 
been  well  done,  and  it  is  but  little  to  say 
that  the  material  has  deserved  all  the 
pains  that  h.ave  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Among  Goethe’s  smaller  lyrical  pieces  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
prc.sent  translators  have  brought  to  the 
ta.sk  ot  turning  them  into  Engli.sh  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  literary  skill  and  poetical 
experience.  They  have  a  fair  claim  to 
venture  in  so  good  a  cause  upon  that 
most  difficult  form  of  original  composition 
— the  translation  of  poetry  into  poetry. 

The  two  great  objects  and  two  great 
difficulties  of  .all  such  translations  m.ay  be 
stated  as  follows :  We  have  first  to  give 
the  meaning,  the  spirit,  and  tone  of  the 
original ;  .and  secondly,  to  make  the  work 
really  native  in  the  now  language.  Our 
labor  is  first  to  be  faithful,  and  then  to  be 
vernacular. 

I*ope  in  his  Homer  and  Dryden  in  his 
Virgil  are  conspicuous  instances  of  success 
in  the  latter  re.spect.  They  have  signally 


•  Poeiru  and  Ballad*  of  Ooethe.  Translated  bj 
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Martim.  Edinburgh  and  London;  Blackwood  and 
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fallen  short  in  the  former.  Dryden’s  Vir¬ 
gil  is  Dryden  not  Virgil ;  and  Pope  has 
utterly  failed  to  reproduce,  what  he  him¬ 
self  in  his  preface  extols — the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  Homer.  But  he  h.as 
written  a  real  English  book,  quite  as  truly 
.and  thoroughly  English  as  any  of  his  own 
satires  or  epistles.  Considering  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  work,  we  can  not  be  surprised 
at  hearing  it  called,  as  Johnson  called  it, 
the  noblest  version  in  any  language.  Dry¬ 
den  h.as  p.assagcs  of  greater  spirit,  and 
here  and  there  has  performed  miracles  of 
execution.  Witness  some  parts  of  the 
Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Quarrel  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses : 

The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crowned  the 
field: 

To  these  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce,  and  kindled  with  disdain. 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  rolled  his  eyes  around 
The  shore,  and  Grecian  galleys  hauled  aground ; 
Then  stretching  out  his  hand,  O  Jove !  he  cried, 
Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  bo  tried ; 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend, 

In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend, 

But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day 
When  I  from  Hector’s  hand  redeemed  the  flam¬ 
ing  prey  ? 

So  much  ’tis  easier,  etc.,  etc. 
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But  Dryden  is  sadlv  negligent  and 
dreadfully  unequal ;  and  as  a  whole  we 
may  say  of  Pope’s  Iliad  that  there  is  no 
translated  book  in  which,  with  less  abso¬ 
lute  variation  from  the  text,  yon  have  less 
sensation  of  the  uneasy  process  of  render¬ 
ing  sentence  by  sentence,  verse  after  verse, 
and  phrase  for  phrase,  or  in  which  you 
could  more  easily  suppose  that  you  were 
reading  an  original.  Hence  its  popularity 
and  the  great  influence  it  hcas  exercised. 

But  in  translating  a  great  poem  like  the 
Hiady  or  any  work  of  a  great  writer  like 
Goethe,  the  really  important  thing  is  to 
give  the  peculiar,  individual,  and  distinct¬ 
ive  character.  And  perhaps  yet  more 
than  elsewhere  is  this  the  case  where  the 
poems  are  brief  and  lyrical — where  the 
story  is  little  and  the  style  much.  Even 
in  Pope’s  heroics,  Achilles  shows  who  he 
is,  and  the  march  of  events,  though  not  of 
the  narrative  that  tells  them,  is  true  to 
Homer.  Calypso,  Circe,  and  the  Cyclops 
are  original,  though  versified  in  Mr. 
Pope’s  manner  by  Broome  or  Fenton. 
But  Goethe’s  lyrics  will  not  be  worth  a 
great  deal,  if  they  are  not  presented  in  a 
style  and  manner  very  nearly  approaching 
that  style  and  manner  in  which  Goethe 
wrote  them  and  expressed  himself.  This 
is  no  case  in  which  a  pretty  tale  has  but 
to  be  told  again — a  romaunt  of  the  rose 
to  be  romanced  once  more.  We  have  the 
portraiture  of  a  particular  human  mind  to 
re-portray,  and  tn6  fine  personal  details  of 
a  human  experience  to  roexpress.  Some 
delicate  autobiographical  confidence  is 
j)erverted  by  every  seemingly  slight  alter¬ 
ation  ;  some  spiritual  communication  is  re¬ 
communicated  amiss  ;  the  scientific  values 
of  some  subtle  and  exact  psychology  are, 
in  the  new  notation,  falsely  conveyed. 
And  there  are  bits  of  verse  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  where  the  outlines  and  contours  are 
as  hard  to  copy  as  those  of  antique  sculp 
ture. 

The  translations  in  the  present  volume, 
made  by  two  different  hands,  bear  the  im¬ 
press  of  two  different  minds,  and  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes  following 
the  two  principles  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  One  of  the  two  W'riters  b  re¬ 
markable  for  ease ;  and  the  other  laudable 
for  fidelity.  There  are  efforts  here,  which 
readers  tender  of  Goethe  will  find  rather 
harsh,  to  make  at  all  events  an  English 
j)oem  out  of  a  German.  There  are  stu¬ 
dies  almost  BO  careful  as  to  be  tame,  to 
reproduce  the  exact  original. 


It  should  be  said,  however,  at  once  that 
the  two  chief  poems  of  the  volume — both 
of  them  exce^ingly  difticult — have  both 
of  them  been  very  fiiirly  rendered.  The 
Brhle  of  Corinth,  though  for  the  s.ake  of 
obtaining  the  essential  double  rhymes  it 
deviates  here  and  there  rather  widely 
from  the  letter,  is  in  spirit  faithful  enough 
to  “  the  awful  and  undefined  horror  ”  of 
that  wonder  of  the  critics ;  and  The  God 
and  the  Bay.adero  is  equally  successful. 
Certainly  it  b  not  obligatory  in  all  cases 
to  transl.ate  in  the  same  meter.  Who 
would  try  to  turn  Virgil  into  English 
hexameters  ?  Btit  in  these  instances  we 
think  the  translators  have  judged  wisely 
that  it  was  their  duty  at  all  hazards  to 
make  the  attempt. 

These  two  singular  pieces  arc  extremely 
characteristic  of  Goethe,  and  may  very 
well  serve  to  establish  for  the  English 
reader  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
great  German  writer  regarded  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  visible  and 
invisible,  sensual  and  su]>crscnsual.  But 
were  we  asked  to  name  the  compositions 
which  above  all  others  bring  before  us  the 
man  Goethe,  and  place  us  m  communion 
with  his  mind  and  spirit,  we  should  turn 
to  such  poems  as  Prometheus,  Moham¬ 
med’s  Song,  The  Limits  of  Humanity, 
The  Song  of  the  Spirits  over  the  Waters, 
and  Ganymede.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  these,  given  in  English,  as  in  German 
they  were  written  in  rhymeless  lyrical 
meter,  have  been  carefully  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  recomposed.  They  may  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  translations  giving  not  the  sense 
only,  but,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  the 
true  tone  and  feeling  of  the  original. 
Tliey  have  not,  indeed,  the  perfection 
either  in  diction  or  in  rhythm  which  they 
have  in  the  German,  but  they  do  produce 
(and  that  is  the  great  thing)  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  and  impression. 

LIMITS  OF  nUMANITT. 

When  the  Creator, 

The  Great,  the  Eternal, 

Sows  with  indifferent 
Hand,  from  the  rolling 
Clouds,  o’er  the  earth,  his 
Lightnings  in  blessing, 

I  kiss  the  nethermost 
Hem  of  his  garment. 

Lowly  inclining 
In  infantine  awe. 

For  never  against 
The  immortals,  a  mortal 
May  measure  himself. 
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Upward  aspiring,  if  crer 
lie  touchctnthe  stars  with  his  forehead. 
Then  do  his  insecure  feet 
Stumble  and  totter  and  reel ; 

Then  do  the  cloud  and  the  tempest 
Make  him  Hieir  pastime  and  sport 

Let  him  with  sturdy 
Sinewy  limbs. 

Tread  the  enduring 
Firm-seated  earth ; 

Aiming  no  further,  than  with 
The  oak  or  the  rine  to  compare ! 

What  doth  distinguish 
Gods  from  mankind  ? 

This !  Multitudinous 
Billows  roll  ever 
Before  the  Immortals, 

An  inflnite  stream. 

We  by  a  billow 
Are  lifted — a  billow 
Engulfs  us — we  sink, 

And  are  heard  of  no  more  ! 

A  little  round 
Encircles  our  life. 

And  races  unnumbered 
Extend  through  the  ages, 

Linked  by  existence’s 
Infinite  cuin. 


SONO  or  THE  SPIRITS  OVER  THE  WATERS. 

The  soul  of  man. 

It  is  like  water ; 

From  heaven  it  cometh. 

To  heaven  it  mounteth. 

And  then  again. 

Still  interchanging 
Evermore,  returns  to  earth. 

Aloft  it  shoots, 

A  star  in  brightness, 

From  the  beetling 
Wall  of  rock. 

Then  in  waves 
Of  graceful  vapor, 

On  tho  glistening 
Ba.salt,  dustlike 
Falls,  and  touched,  and 
Touching  lightly. 

Like  a  vail 

It  showers  down,  softly 
Whispering,  to  its  craggy  base. 

Rocks  rise  up. 

To  stem  back  the  torrent, 

And  madly  from  steep  to  steep 
Headlong  it  dashes. 

Plunging  in  foam 
To  the  whirling  abyss. 

Anon  with  murmurs  low 
It  winds  and  wimples  on. 

Along  the  meadowy  vale. 

And  in  the  unruffl^  lake. 
Heaven’s  stars  their  fimes  all 
Contemplate,  and  are  glad. 


Wind  is  the  water’s 
Favorite  paramour ; 

Wind  stirs  the  waves  up 
In  foam  from  the  deeps. 

Man’s  spirit,  oh  1  how  like 
Art  thou  to  the  water  I 
Man’s  destiny,  how  like 
Art  thou  to  the  wind  I 

It  is  only  to  be  rejrretted  that  Mr.  Map- 
tin  (lid  not  add  to  the  obligations  under 
which  he  has  laid  us  by  translating  tho 
hymn — 

Edel  sey  der  Mensch, 

Hiilfreich  und  gut 

Let  man  be  noble. 

Helpful,  and  good. 

The  English  Ganymede  a  little  disappoints 
the  ear  that  is  haunted  by  the  charm  of 

Wie  im  Morgenglanze 
Du  rings  mich  angluhst, 

Friihling,  Gcliebter. 

But  this  is  perhaps  tlio  least  approachable 
of  all  the  series. 

Take  in  connection  with  these,  though 
it  appears  in  a  different  place,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  is  extremely  well  done : 

THE  BREEZE. 

The  mists  they  are  scattered. 

The  blue  sky  looks  brightly. 

And  Eolus  looses 
The  wearisome  chain ! 

The  winds,  how  they  whistle  I 
The  steersman  is  busy — 

Hilli(vho,  hillio-ho  1 

We  dash  through  the  billowB — 

They  flash  far  l^hind  us — 

Land,  land,  boys,  again  1 

Evening  is  not  so  satisfactory : 

EVENIHO. 

Peace  breathes  along  the  shade 
Of  every  hill. 

The  tree-tops  of  the  glade 
Are  hushed  and  still ; 

All  woodland  murmurs  cease. 

The  birds  to  rest  within  the  brake  are 
gone. 

Be  patient,  weary  heart — anon. 

Thou,  too,  shalt  be  at  peace  I 

Neither  is  Mr.  Longfellow’s  version  suffi 
cient : 

Under  the  tree-tops  is  quiet  now ; 

In  all  the  woodlands  hearest  thou 
Not  a  sound  1 

The  little  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees ; 
Waitl  wait  I  and  soon  like  these 
Sleepest  thou  I 
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Listen  to  the  original : 

Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 
Ist  Rub’ ; 

In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spurest  du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch ; 

Die  Vogelein  achweigen  im  Walde. 

Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruheet  du  auch. 

Orer  every  hill 
All  is  still ; 

In  no  leaf  of  any  tree 

Can  you  see  j 

The  motion  of  a  breath ; 

Every  bird  has  ceased  its  song. 

Wait;  and  thou,  too,  ere  long 
Shalt  be  quiet,  in  death. 

Let  one  more  be  added  to  the  list  of  fail-  ’ 
ares. 

It  is  in  this  serene  ether  of  a  divine  in¬ 
telligence  that  we  seem  most  truly  to 
meet  the  undying  part  (the  untterUiches)  i 
of  Goethe.  Here  he  is  himself ;  elsewhere 
he  is  but  striving  to  become  himself. 
Next  in  value  we  should  place  perh^s 
the  poems,  such  as  those  occurring  in  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister^  brief,  condensed,  and  tell¬ 
ing  more  than  meets  the  ear,  of  suffering, 
oppression,  and  long  endurance.  To  these, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  reading, 
belongs  the  famous  Know’st  thou  the 
land  ” — 

Kennst  du  das  Land,  wo  die  Citronen  bliihn, 

the  perfect  effect  of  which  has  not  been 
given  in  any  translation,  though  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  is  careful  and  accurate.  Another  is 
Retribution,  one  of  the  Harper’s  fragments 
in  the  novel : 

RETRIBUnOll. 

He  that  with  tears  did  never  eat  his  bread. 

He  that  hath  never  lain  through  night’s  long 
hours, 

Weeping  in  bitter  anguish  on  his  bed — 

Ho  knows  ye  not,  ye  dread  celestial  powers. 
Ye  lead  us  onwards  into  life.  Ye  leave 
The  wretch  to  fall ;  then  yield  him  up,  in  woe, 
Remorse,  and  pain,  unceasingly  to  grieve ; 

For  every  sin  is  punished  here  below. 

This  also,  with  the  labor  of  a  year  or 
two,  might  be  better  done.* 


*  Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Thranen  ass, 

Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte 
Auf  seinem  Bette  wienend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlischen 
liachte. 

is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Carlyle — 


From  these  poems  we  pass  insensibly 
into  the  love  verses.  Separation,  (p.  1 96,) 
has  something  of  the  same  crystalline 
completeness  w'hich  marks  the  products 
of  long-suppressed  feeling  and  thought. 
Mr.  Aytoun,  we  think,  has  occupied  him¬ 
self  rather  too  much  in  the  pursuit  of 
double  rhymes  to  attend  properly  to  sub¬ 
tler  beauties.  Yet  it  can  not  be  ^d  to 
bo  badly  translated.  Compare  also  the 
following : 

A  NIGHT  THOCOHT. 

I  do  not  envy  you,  ye  ioyless  stars, 

Though  fair  ye  be,  and  glorious  to  the  sight — 
The  seaman’s  hope  amidst  the  ’whelming  storm. 
When  help  from  God  or  man  there  cometh  none. 
No  I  for  ye  love  not,  nor  have  ever  loved  1 
Through  the  broad  fields  of  heaven,  the  eternal 
hours 

Lead  on  your  circling  spheres  unceasingly. 

How  vast  a  journey  have  yo  traveled  o’er. 

Since  I,  upon  the  bosom  of  my  love. 

Forgot  all  memory  of  night  or  you  1 


Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow. 

Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hoirs 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow. 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  gloomy  powers. 

And  the  second  stanza — 

Ihr  fiihrt  ins  Leben  uns  hinein, 

Ihr  lasst  den  Armen  schuldig  werden ; 
Dann  uberlasst  ihr  ihn  der  Pein : 

Denn  alle  Schuld  racht  sich  auf  Erden. 

To  Earth,  this  weary  Earth,  ye  bring  us. 

To  guilt  ye  let  us  heedless  go  ; 

Then  leave  repentance  fierce  to  wring  us, 

A  moment’s  guilt,  an  ago  of  woe. 

It  is  curious,  as  a  matter  of  the  mechanics  of 
translation,  to  notice  what  little  diversities,  in 
languages  so  nearly  akin  as  English  and  Ger¬ 
man,  make  a  literal  version  impracticable,  and 
send  the  translators  off  in  different  directions. 
The  original  words  can  almost  be  exactly  given ; 
but  machte,  mights,  which  would  rhyme  to 
nights,  nachte,  must  in  English  be  turned  into 
powers — nights  must  therefore  in  some  way  be 
paraphrased  to  introduce  the  word  hours.  There 
is  a  reluctance  to  force  sate  into  a  rhyming  re¬ 
lation  with  ate,  and  an  evident  unwillingness  to 
render  himmlischen  simply  and  without  any 
addition  by  heavenly. 

Who  ne’er  his  bread  with  tears  hath  ate. 
Who  never  through  the  sa<l  night  hours 
I  Weeping  upon  his  b^  hath  sate. 

He  knows  not  you,  you  heavenly  powers. 

Forth  into  life  you  bid  us  go. 

And  into  guilt  you  let  us  fall. 

Then  leave  us  to  endure  the  woe 
It  brings  unfailingly  to  alL 
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Come  ye  so  early,  Days  of  delight, 
(p.  225,)  has  quite  the  feeling  of  Goethe ; 
and  BO  has  the  following  : 

What  stirs  in  my  heart  so  ? 

What  lures  me  from  home  ? 

What  forces  me  outwards, 

And  onwards  to  roam  f 

Far  up  on  the  mountains 
Lie  cloudlets  like  snow ; 

Oh  !  were  I  but  yonder, 

’Tis  there  I  must  go. 

But  ‘  Yestre'en  at  gloaming^  was  I  with 
my  dear,'  and  ‘Ah!  there  is  the  bower 
W’here  my  lady  doth  hide'  are  surely  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  taste  that  has  been  disci¬ 
plined  in  Goethe’s  style.  Tanqxiam  sco- 
ulum,  inaolens  verbum.  His  words  and 
is  phrases  are  always  those  of  a  living 
laimuage. 

But  in  the  love-poems  in  general,  we 
are  haunted  by  a  sense  of  the  restricted 
character  of  the  passion.  “  Secret  fatal ! 
il  n’aiinait  pas.”  lie  was  too  far-seeing, 
too  transcendently  intelligent,  to  be  blind¬ 
ly  in  love.*  The  imagination  wa.s  enchant¬ 
ed,  the  soul  w’as  agitated,  the  heart  also 
suffered;  but  the  Mind  which  was  the 
man,  revolved  upon  its  center.  There  is 
tenderness,  there  is  passion — there  are 
longings,  regrets,  and  desolations : 

Oh !  wherefore  shouldst  thou  try 

The  tears  of  love  to  dry  ? 

Nay,  let  them  flow  I 

For  didst  thou  only  know, 

How  barren  and  how  dead 

Seems  every  thing  below, 

To  those  who  have  not  tears  enough 
to  shed, 

Thou’dst  rather  bid  them  weep,  and  seek 
their  comfort  so. 

Infinite  longings,  overpow’ering  regrets, 
and  profound  desolations.  Yet  after  all, 
“The  Sun  ariseth,  and  they  get  them 
away  together.” 

The  mists  they  are  scattered. 

The  blue  sky  looks  brightly. 

And  Eolus  looses 
The  wearisome  chain  I 

Uidter  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Huh' ! 

As,  with  a  slight  variation,  another  poet 
has  said  or  sung — 


All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 

All  arc  but  ministers  of  — —  divine 
intelli^ncc. 

And  feed  that  sacred  flame. 

Indeed,  we  think  the  present  translators 
have  admitted  rather  too  many  of  the 
love-poems.  Too  many  also  of  the  mere^ 
ballads,  which  neither  are  very  valuable- 
in  themselves  nor  to  any  great  degree 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  had  the  skill  to  give  to 
many  of  these  latter  pieces  a  thoroughly 
native  (English  or  Scotch)  effect.  Who’ll 
buy  a  Cupid?  (p.  190,)  is  really  very 
pretty.  The  Page  and  Maid  of  Honor  is 
ingenious.  But  the  latter  is  certainly  not 
much  like  the  original ;  and  the  original 
is  at  be.st  but  a  jeu  d'esprit.  Better  than 
these  are  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
and  The  Wanderer,  (p.  145,)  which  belong 
to  a  different  class.  Yet  among  the  mere 
ballads,  too,  there  are  some  w'hich  rise 
into  a  higher  region.  Goethe,  when  ho 
wrote  them,  knew  not  what  he  wa.s  think¬ 
ing  of,  and  they  come  not  from  a  divine 
theory  but  from  a  human  instinct.  Such 
are,  perhaps.  The  Erl  King,  The  Fisher, 
and  The  King  in  Thule.  And  here,  too, 
is  something  simple  and  beautiful : 

THE  WILD  ROSE. 

A  boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A  little  rosebud  blowing ; 

’Twas  so  delicate  and  bright. 

That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight, 

And  wonder  at  its  growing. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud,  brightly  blowing  1 

I  will  gather  thee — ho  cried — 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

Then  I’ll  sting  thee,  it  replied. 

And  you’ll  quickly  start  aside 
With  the  prickle  glowing. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud,  brightly  blowing  I 

But  he  plucked  it  from  the  plain, 

The  rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 

It  turned  and  stung  him,  but  in  vain— 
He  regarded  not  the  pain. 

Homewards  with  it  going. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud,  brightly  blowing  I 


*  I^et  it  be  also  said  that  he  was  too  grave  to 
be  lightly  in  love.  With  a  little  levity  and 
mockery  the  love-verses  would  have  been  more 
acceptable:  with  less  of  serious  purpose  he 
would  have  seemed  more  really  human. 


The  portion  of  the  volume  that  appears 
to  us  least  satisfactory  is  that  between 
pages  8  and  22,  containing  the  poems  in 
the  manner  of  the  antique,  written  in  the 
original  in  hexameters  or  in  hexameters 
and  pentameters. 
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These  meters,  even  in  the  German,  are,  I  You  complain  of  the  woman  for  roving  from  ono 


])erhaps,  after  all  said  and  done,  not  quite 
three  quarters  naturalized.  The  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare  translated  the  Alexis  and 
Dora  into  English  longs  and  shorts ;  but 
it  certainly  is  as  yet  difficult  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ear  to  like  them.  But  without  saying 
that  the  translators  were  not  perfectly 
right  in  selecting  other  meters  in  the  place 
of  the  modem  classicjvl,  we  must  say  that 
in  those  which  they  have  adopted  they 
fail  to  give  the  rounded  grace  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  neatness  by  which  Goethe  has 
made  the  rough  Teutonic  almost  worthy 
of  Propertius  or  the  Anthologia.  Blank 
verse,  which  Mr.  Martin  has  used  most  fre¬ 
quently,  is,  perhaps  unavoidably,  diffuse 
and  explanatory'.  Mr.  Aytoun’s  trochaics, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  turgid,  and  indeed 
bombastic.  The  most  successful  piece  is 
one  which  Mr.  Martin  has  written  in  Mr. 
Aytouu’s  measure : 

PHCEBCS  AND  UERHES. 

The  deep-browed  lord  of  Delos  once,  and  Maia’s 
nimble-witted  son, 

Contended  eagerly  by  whom  the  prize  of  glory 
should  be  won ; 

Hermes  longed  to  grasp  the  lyre  —  the  lyre 
Apollo  hoped  to  gain, 

And  both  their  hearts  were  full  of  hope,  and 
yet  the  hopes  of  both  were  rain. 

For  Ares,  to  decide  the  strife,  between  them  ! 
rudely  dashed  in  ire. 

And  waring  high  his  falchion  keen,  he  cleft  in 
twain  the  rolden  lyre. 

Loud  Hermes  laughed  maliciously,  but  at  the 
direful  deed  did  fall 

The  deepest  grief  upon  the  heart  of  Phoebus 
and  the  Muses  all. 

But  Goethe  would  not  have  said  “  his  fal¬ 
chion  keen.” 

Here  is  an  epigram  which  we  have  seen 
praised. 

EXCULPATION. 

Wilt  thou  dare  to  blame  the  woman  for  her 
seeming  sudden  changes. 

Swaying  east  and  swaying  westward,  as  the 
breezes  shako  the  tree  f 

Fool !  thy  selfish  thought  misguides  thee — find 
the  man  that  never  ranges ; 

Woman  wavers  but  to  seek  him — Is  not  then 
the  fault  in  thee  f 

But  will  the  admiring  reader  believe 
that  the  entire  original,  which  has  been 
inflated  into  this  capacious  balloon,  is  con¬ 
tained,  as  in  a  nut,  in  a  brief  distich,  of 
which  a  very  nearly  literal  transcript  will 
stand  as  follows  ?  I 


to  another : 

Where  is  the  constant  man  ?  whom  she  is  try¬ 
ing  to  find. 

I  Here  is  another  specimen  in  the  same 
high  style : 

THE  SWISS  ALP. 

Yesterday  thy  head  was  brown,  as  arc  the  flow¬ 
ing  locks  of  lore. 

In  the  bright  blue  sky  I  watched  thee  towering, 
giant-like,  above. 

Now  thy  summit,  white  and  hoary,  glitters  all 
with  silver  snow. 

Which  the  stormy  night  hath  shaken  from  its 
robes  upon  thy  brow ; 

And  I  know  that  youth  and  age  are  bound  with 
such  mysterious  meaning. 

As  the  days  are  linked  together,  one  short  dream 
but  intervening. 

Add  but  a  few  Bon  Gaultier  touches 
here,  and  could  we  not  believe  we  were 
reading  the  highly  successful  parody  of 
some  highly  meretricious  or  spasmodic 
modern  English  composition  ?  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  th.at  (by'  a  strange  Xemesis)  a 
parodist  may  become  his  own  original? 
Can  tyj)e  and  anti-type,  parody  and  anti¬ 
parody,  be  thus  combined  in  one  person 
and  one  poem?  It  scorns  strange;  yet 
we  could  really  think  that  the  author  of 
some  of  these  English  c])igr.amR  from 
Goethe  had  written  them  with  the  ex¬ 
press  object  of  proving  it  possible. 

The  best  of  Mr  Aytouu’s  is 

THE  BBOTUERS. 

Slumber,  Sleep — they  were  two  brothers,  ser¬ 
vants  to  the  Gods  above ; 

Kind  Prometheus  lured  them  downwards,  ever 
filled  with  earthly  love ; 

But  what  Gods  could  bear  so  lightly,  pressed 
too  hard  on  men  beneath ; 

Slumber  did  his  brother’s  duty  —  Sleep  was 
deepened  into  Death. 

Lot  the  reader  judge  by  the  following 
rough  version  of  the  letter  of  the  text : 

Slumber  and  Sleep,  two  brothers,  appointed  to 
serve  the  immortals. 

By  Prometheus  were  brought  hither  to  com¬ 
fort  mankind ; 

But  what  in  heaven  was  light,  to  human  crea¬ 
tures  was  heavy. 

Slumber  became  our  Sleep,  Sleep  unto  mor¬ 
tals  was  Death. 

The  lines  entitled  Holy  Family  on  page 
22,  we  think  should  rather  bear  as  their 
heading  Suggested  by,  than  Translated 
from 
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HOLT  FAMILY. 

0  child  of  beauty  rare ! 

O  mother  chaste  and  fair ! 

How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  be¬ 
yond  compare ! 

She,  in  her  infant  blest. 

And  ho  in  conscious  rest, 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of 
her  breast ! 

What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 
To  him  who  sees  them  there. 

If  with  a  pure  and  guilt-untroubled  eye, 
He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph 
standing  by. 

The  orij^n.'U  (in  the  same  rude  style  of 
rendering)  is  as  follows : 

Oh  I  the  beautiful  child,  and  oh !  the  most  happy 
mother ; 

She  in  her  infant  blest,  and  in  its  mother  the 
babe. 

What  sweet  longing  within  me  this  picture 
might  not  occasion. 

Were  I  not,  Joseph,  like  you,  calmly  con¬ 
demned  to  stand  by  I 

We  will  end  with  an  example  of  Mr. 
Martin's  blank  verse. 


THE  TBACHER.S. 

What  time  Diogenes,  unmoved  and  still. 

Lay  in  his  tub,  and  ba.sked  him  in  the  sun — 
What  time  Calanus  clomb,  with  lightsome  step 
And  smiling  check,  up  to  his  fiery  tomb — 
What  rare  examples  these  for  Philip’s  son 
To  curb  his  overmastering  lust  of  sway. 

But  that  the  Lord  of  the  nuyestic  world 
Was  all  too  great  for  lessons  even  like  these  I 

Tills  is  by  no  means  the  most  diffuse  of 
these  pieces ;  less  has  been  added  here 
than  in  several  other  instances.  Yet  it  is 
surely  tame,  and  unfaithful  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
follows ; 


Diogenes  by  his  tub  contenting  himself  with 
the  sunshine. 

And  Calanus  with  joy  mounting  his  funeral 
pyre. 

Great  examples  were  these  for  the  eager  off¬ 
spring  of  Philip, 

But  for  the  conqueror  of  earth  were,  as  the 
earth  wa-s,  too  small. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  find  fault,  and 
very  hard  to  avoid  committing  it.  The 
translators  say  well  in  their  preface : 

It  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  they 
abandoned  the  classical  measures  in  the  case  of 
the  series  of  pocm.s.  In  the  Manner  of  the  An¬ 
tique.  But  believing  the  idea  of  these  exquisite 
pieces  to  be  more  important  than  the  form,  and 
to  be  separable  from  the  form  without  serious 
detriment,  they  decided  on  adopting  the  meters 
which  in  their  opinion  would  best  commend 
them  to  the  taste  of  English  readers.  For,  alter 
all,  it  is  for  them,  and  not  for  German  scholars, 
tliat  this  volume  has  been  written.  Wherever, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poems  in  irregular  un¬ 
rhymed  meters,  it  seemed  possible  to  preserve 
the  form  without  injury,  and  indeed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem,  the  trans¬ 
lators  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  rythmi¬ 
cal  capabilities  of  our  English  speech,  which 
they  Mieve  to  be  far  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

They  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
German  scholars  will  read  their  book  with 
interest  and  pleasure.  And,  let  it  bo  re¬ 
membered,  liow  large  an  intermediate 
class  there  is  of  imperfect  German  scho¬ 
lars,  able  to  work  their  way,  more  or  less 
successfully,  through  the  original  text, 
who  will  yet  be  extremely  glad  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  volume  like  this  to 
guide  them  to  the  poetic  purpose  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  they  read,  to  correct  and 
confirm  their  uncertain  interpretations 
and  constructions,  and  to  give  them  the 
power  of  viewing  readily,  as  a  whole,  a 
poem,  every  part  of  which,  to  them,  it 
costs  time  and  trouble,  and  the  consulta¬ 
tion  of  a  dictionary,  to  make  out. 
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rrom  Chaabc 

AUNT  JANET' 

CHAPTEE  I. 
lost! 

“  I  AM  glad  you  like  the  style  of  the 
setting,  my  love  ;  it  certainly  is  old  fash¬ 
ioned  ;  but  the  taste  is  very  good,  and 
the  stones  are  particularly  beautiful.  Di¬ 
rectly  you  become  my  son’s  wife,  I  shall 
give  them  up  to  you. 

“  You  wonder  I  should  like  to  part  with 
them  at  my  time  of  life  I  The  truth  is, 
for  all  their  beauty,  they  afford  me  very 
little  pleasure  ;  their  sparkling  brilliancy 
recalls  the  saddest  events  of  my  life.  It 
wants  half  an  hour  to  dinner.  1  shall  just 
have  time  to  tell  you  the  story.” 

These  diamonds  were  a  gift  from  my 
Aunt  Janet,  my  mother’s  sister.  I  was 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  went 
to  live  with  Aunt  Janet.  She  had  a 
very  pleasant  house  on  Clapham  Common, 
with  a  large  garden  ;  and  she  possessed  an 
excellent  income,  arising  from  various 
sources.  Aunt  Janet  was  a  widow,  and 
her  property  had  been  left  her  by  her  hus¬ 
band  in  her  sole  control.  She  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  had  brought  me  up  as  her 
daughter :  not  that  I  was  by  any  means 
spoiled :  in  truth,  I  was  by  no  means  as 
gre.at  a  favorite  as  a  little  cousin  of  mine, 
Josiah  Wilson,  a  child  of  my  own  age,  who 
used  to  come  and  stay  occasionally  with  us. 
On  the  plea  of  little  Josiah  being  a  visitor, 
I  was  always  forced  to  give  way  to  his 
whims  and  facies,  and  let  him  be  first  in 
every  thing.  Even  at  that  early  age,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  began  to  dislike  my 
cousin ;  and  my  dislike  was  increased  to 
positive  hatred  by  his  being  constantly 
held  up  to  me  as  a  pattern-child.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Josiah  was  naturally  better  be¬ 
haved  than  I  w^as ;  but  even  at  that  early 
age,  I  could  perceive  that  he  Tvas  particu¬ 
larly  sly,  and  always  took  care  to  put  on 
his  best  behavior  in  my  aunt’s  presence. 
I  can  recollect,  too,  I  w’as  constantly  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  faults :  he  used  stoutly  to 
deny  every  thing  ;  it  was  useless  for  me 
to  speak ;  he  was  always  believed,  and  I 
received  the  punishment. 


ri’i  Journal. 

S  DIAMONDS. 

Wlien  my  aunt  purchased  these  dia¬ 
monds,  Josiah  and  myself  were  taken  as 
a  great  treat  to  the  shop — a  very  old  es¬ 
tablished  jeweler’s  in  tow'n.  I  was  too 
young  at  the  time  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  value  of  diamonds,  but  I  per¬ 
fectly  recollect  seeing  the  man  in  the  shop 
show  this  very  set  to  my  aunt  for  her  ap¬ 
proval.  After  some  demur  at  the  price, 
she  gave  a  check  for  the  money,  and 
took  the  diamonds  home  with  her  in  the 
carriage. 

It  happened  on  that  day  my  aunt  was 
in  excellent  humor  M’ith  me;  and  while 
Josiah  and  myself  were  playing  in  her 
dressing-room,  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
put  the  diamond  necklace  on  my  neck,  in 
order,  as  she  said,  to  see  how  it  looked  on 
another  person.  I  was  delighted  at  the 
glitter,  and  ran  off  to  survey  myself  in 
the  glass.  My  aunt  promised  me,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  my  expressions  of  admiration,  that 
if  I  grew  up  a  good  girl,  those  diamonds 
one  day  would  be  mine.  Thereupon, 
Josiah  began  to  cry  furiously  ;  and  he  de¬ 
clared,  with  childish  vehemence,  that  ho 
would  have  the  diamonds. 

I  suppose  this  early  recx)lIection  would 
never  have  come  to  mind,  but  for  its  con¬ 
nection  with  subsequent  events. 

As  we  grew  older,  Josiah  was  sent  to 
school,  and  we  only  met  during  his  holi¬ 
days.  At  these  periods,  he  was  always 
spoiled  by  my  aunt,  and  his  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  was  plaguing  and  teasing  me  :  any 
appeal  to  my  aunt  was  useless,  for  she  al¬ 
ways  took  his  part.  When  Josiah’s  edu¬ 
cation  was  finished,  he  was  placed  in  a 
stock-broker’s  office  to  Icam  the  business ; 
and  to  my  dismay,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  reside  with  ns. 

However,  matters  did  not  turn  out  so 
unpleasantly  as  I  had  anticipated.  Josiah, 
whenever  we  were  thrown  together,  was 
civil  and  courteous ;  and  though  I  could 
never  tolerate  his  sly  manner,  and  the 
false  way  in  which  he  alw’ays  treated  my 
aunt,  yet  we  contrived,  on  the  whole,  to 
live  harmoniously  togetger. 

At  last  Josiah  came  of  age.  I  recollect 
how  surprised  I  was,  on  the  morning  of 
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that  day,  when  he  presented  me,  in  the 
presence  of  my  aunt,  with  a  very,  hand¬ 
some  bracelet.  As  he  was  my  cousin, 
and  as  we  had  been  so  much  topetber,  I 
never  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  there 
could  be  any  significance  in  the  gift,  and  I 
saw  from  my  aunt’s  manner  that  she  would 
have  been  hurt  had  I  refused  it.  My  aunt 
gave  a  grand  party  in  honor  of  the  birth¬ 
day,  and  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find 
that  all  Josiah’s  attentions  were  paid  to 
me,  although  there  were  several  very 

O  girls  present,  who,  I  knew,  would 
jeen  nothing  loth  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Mrs.  Wilson’s  favorite  nephew. 

This  most  unexpected  conduct  greatly 
embarrassed  me ;  independently  of  mv 
positive  dislike  for  Josiah  Wilson,  my  feel- 
mgs  were  already  set  in  a  particular  di¬ 
rection.  I  was  dreadfully  distressed  lest 
Mr.  Huntly  should  fancy  that  I  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  my  cousin’s  attention ;  and  then  I 
found  that  my  aunt  had  been  whispering 
here  and  there  mysteriously  that  my  new 
bracelet  was  Josiah’s  present.  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  tear  it  from  my 
arm,  and  strove  as  much  as  possible  to 
bury  it  in  my  dress. 

The  truth  came  out  next  morning. 
After  I  had  read  to  my  aunt,  as  was  our 
custom,  the  lessons  for  the  day,  she  spoke 
to  me  in  a  serious  tone.  She  felt  she  was 
growing  old,  she  said  :  in  the  event  of  lier 
death,  I  should  be  left,  without  a  protect¬ 
or  ;  it  tvas  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
to  sec  me  Josiah’s  wife. 

I  trembled  at  her  words,  for  I  knew, 
with  all  her  kindness,  that  my  a«mt  was 
of  a  very  determined  dispo.sition,  that  she 
could  never  bear  to  be  thwarted. 

I  replied  that  Josiah’s  conduct  had  nev¬ 
er  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  me 
other  than  in  the  light  of  a  sister.  “  Ay,” 
replied  my  aunt,  “  I  have  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  your  cousin,  and  he  confess¬ 
ed  that  he  has  liked  you  very  much  for 
years  p.ast,  but  that  your  manner  towards 
liim  has  always  checked  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  true  feelings :  I  then  told  him,” 
continued  my  aunt,  “  that  it  was  for  him 
to  take  the  initiative  in  a  courtship.” 

I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  escaped,  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  the  room,  on  some 
housekeeping  excuse.  I  understood  the 
matter  clearly  enough :  Josiah  saw  how 
deeply  my  aunt  had  set  her  heart  on  our 
marriage,  and  he  resolved,  for  his  own 
interest,  not  to  be  the  person  to  thwart 
l.er. 


My  persecution  began  from  that  day. 
I  was  to  be  taught  to  like  Josiah  Wilson. 
]\Iy  aunt  devised  all  sorts  of  plans  for  forc¬ 
ing  us  together:  he  used  constantly  to 
bring  me  liome  presents  from  the  city, 
jewelry,  bouquets,  and  the  like,  which  I 
was  forced  to  accept.  My  aunt  frequently 
told  her  friends  that  we  were  very  much 
attached  to  one  another,  and  that  she 
supposed,  one  d.ay  or  other,  we  should 
a5k  her  consent  to  our  union.  My  great¬ 
est  distress  was  to  see  how  pi<|ucd  and 
angry  Edward,  Mr.  Huntly,  was  at  the 
attentions  I  received  from  my  cousin  ;  ho 
evidently  thought  I  was  on  the  point  of 
being  engaged.  My  lips  were  sealed  ;  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  give  him  any  in¬ 
dication  of  my  real  feelings.  Josiah  was 
alwas  at  my  side,  paying  me  the  most  as¬ 
siduous  court. 

After  a  short  time,  Josiah  made  me  an 
offer,  and  I  refused  him  without  hesitation. 
I  was  certainly  astonished  by  the  warmth 
with  which  he  pressed  his  suit,  for  I 
had  fancied  he  was  only  acting  out  of 
compliances  with  my  aunt’s  wi.shes.  He 
begged  and  prayed  that  I  would  not  pro¬ 
nounce  an  ultimate  decision  :  he  had  per¬ 
haps  been  rather  premature  in  his  decla¬ 
ration  ;  ho  only  asked  further  time  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  He  would 
take  no  refusal ;  and  we  parted. 

As  might  be  imagined,  my  aunt  was 
very  angry  at  my  conduct :  she  expostu¬ 
lated  earnestly  with  me;  and  in  order  to 
show  how  deeply  she  had  the  matter  at 
heart,  she  detailed  to  me  the  plans  she 
had  formed  for  our  future  mode  of  life. 
Wo  were  to  live  with  her;  at  her  death, 
she  would  bt'queath  us  all  her  property  ; 
and  on  the  day  of  our  engagement,  she 
intended  to  present  us  each  with  five 
thousand  ]X)unds. 

I  was  placed  in  a  most  delicate  position  : 
I  was  wholly  dependent  on  my  aunt ;  I 
had  not  a  single  relation  in  the  world  who 
could  help  me  ;  Mr.  Huntly,  as  was  natu¬ 
ral  under  the  circumstances,  had  ceased  to 
pay  me  any  attention. 

flings  took  the  course  I  feared :  my 
aunt,  finding  that  her  arguments  in  Jo- 
siali’s  favor  were  unavailing,  had  recourse 
to  threats;  she  reminded  me  that  the 
disobedience  was  wholly  on  my  side  ;  she 
declared  that  it  W’ould  be  the  worse  for 
me  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal ;  and  she 
concluded  a  very  painful  conversation  by 
desiring  me  to  give  her  my  final  decision 
after  the  dinner-party  to  which  we  were 
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going  on  the  following  evening:  in  the 
mean  while,  1  was  to  think  over  the  matter 
well. 

When  she  had  ceased  speaking,  my  aunt 
recollected  she  had  left  the  book  she  was 
reading  in  the  summer-house,  near  the 
end  of  the  garden  :  she  was  about  to  ring 
for  the  servant  to  fetch  it ;  I  said  I  would 
go  instead  of  her.  It  was  a  lovely  sum¬ 
mer  night,  and  the  cool  air  was  very  re¬ 
freshing  after  the  excitement  1  had  gone 
through. 

I  found  the  book  in  the  summer-house, 
but  I  did  not  return  immediately,  the  in¬ 
tense  calm  of  night  was  so  delightful.  I 
was  in  a  strange  condition,  half-musing, 
half-crying,  when  I  heard  voices  behind 
the  summer-house.  I  felt  frightened,  and 
drew  back  into  the  shade.  Listening  very 
intently,  I  could  distinguish  my  cousin's 
voice,  then  another  voice — a  woman’s — 
my  aunt’s  maid,  Lucy!  To  my  utter 
amazement,  I  heard  him  ask  the  girl  to 
meet  him  at  that  spot  on  the  following 
evening,  after  wo  returned  home  from  the 
party.  It  was  my  cousin’s  voice — I  w.a8 
certain  of  that.  They  passed  away.  This 
was  the  excellent  mati  my  aunt  wanted 
me  to  marry !  I  was  quite  overcome  with 
anger  and  indignation.  I  would  denounce 
bis  conduct  at  once  !  When  I  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  myself  I  hurried  back 
to  the  house ;  my  aunt  was  not  in  the 
drawing-room ;  I  had  time  for  reflection. 
How  did  matters  stand  ?  Why,  only  my 
word  against  his !  Of  course,  the  girl 
would  deny  every  thing :  his  w'ord  from 
childhood  had  alw'.ay8  heen  preferred  to 
mine ;  my  aunt,  at  most,  would  believe  I 
had  mistaken  the  voice. 

I  resolved  to  hold  my  peace  tUi  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening.  What  a  night  and  day 
of  agitation  I  passed  !  Not  one  word  did 
my  aunt  say  about  Josiah  during  the  next 
day,  but  her  manner  was  all  kindness  to¬ 
wards  me. 

The  dinner-party  was  to  be  a  very  grand 
aflair  ;  and  my  aunt,  as  w'as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  wore  her  diamonds. 

You  may  imagine  how  little  I  enjoyed 
myself  sented  next  my  cousin.  Jlrs. 
Iluntly,  Edward’s  mother,  was  at  the 
party,  and  I  could  see  she  w'atchcd  us 
very  intently. 

It  happened  after  dinner,  before  the 
gentlemen  came  up,  that  Mrs.  Iluntly  and 
myself  were  left  auone  together  in  one  of 
the  draw'ing-rooms.  She  addressed  me, 
and  laughingly  said  she  supposed  she 


would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  congrat¬ 
ulating  me  on  my  engagement  with  my 
cousin.  T  longed  to  speak  out  to  her,  to 
tell  her  how  I  disliked  my  cousin,  and 
loved  her  son,  but  I  dared  not.  I  strove 
to  say  something ;  my  tongue  w’as  power¬ 
less;  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  recovered  myself  before  my 
aunt  caught  sight  of  me. 

We  left  the  party,  .at  about  eleven 
o’clock.  As  soon  as  we  got  home,  my 
aunt  bade  Josiah  good-night,  retireil  to 
her  dressing-room,  and  sent  for  her  maid. 
When  my  aunt  wore  her  diamonds  it  was 
the  custom  for  me  to  take  them  from  her 
dressing-room,  and  put  them  away,  and 
they  were  kept  in  a  room  opening  into 
the  dressing-room,  which  was  used  as  a 
boudoir.  In  this  room  was  a  large  fire¬ 
proof  safe,  which  on  the  outside  had  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  chiffonniure.  I 
w.as  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  agitation 
when  I  entered  my  aunt’s  room  to  obtain 
the  diamonds,  that  at  moments  I  seemed 
to  lose  ray  head.  Lucy  was  assisting  my 
aunt  to  undress ;  the  diamonds  lay  on  the 
dressing-table ;  I  jdaced  them  in  their 
box,  .and  U)ok  them  out  of  the  room  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word.  To  my  dismay,  I 
found  Josiah  in  the  boudoir.  Tiierc  was 
always  some  difticulty  about  the  lock  of 
the  safe,  which  was  very  elaborate :  he 
took  the  keys  out  of  my  hand,  and  opened 
the  door  for  me,  and  almost  before  I  had 
placed  the  diamonds  in  their  usual  place, 
lie  renewed  his  hateful  offer.  It  was  on 
my  lips  to  tell  him  that  I  knew  of  his 
baseness:  luckily,  as  events  will  show,  I 
restrained  myself ;  but  I  did  solemnly  de¬ 
clare  that,  come  what  might,  I  would 
never  be  his  wife.  lie  tried  to  frighten 
me  with  my  aunt’s  displeasure.  In  the. 
midst  of  our  discussion,  in  came  Lucy 
from  the  dressing-room  with  a  message 
that  her  mistress  wished  to  see  me  imme¬ 
diately. 

It  was  a  relief,  at  all  costs,  to  be  out  of 
Josiah’s  presence. 

My  aunt  was  sitting  in  her  easy-chair, 
wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown.  Her  man¬ 
ner  was  all  kindness  tow'ards  me  —  she 
made  me  sit  close  by  her.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  she  did  not  say  one  word  about  the 
marriage ;  she  began  talking,  accidentally 
.os  it  were,  about  the  .alterations  she  hi- 
tended  to  make  in  the  house  ;  she  asked 
j  my  opinion  of  her  different  plans.  I  re¬ 
plied  incoherently  enough,  I’m  sure,  but 
i  she  took  no  notice  of  my  manner. 
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As  we  lived  in  the  nei£»hborhood  of  been  more  than  five  minutes  after  he  had 
I^ndon,  it  was  Josiah’s  custom  very  fre-  inquired  about  the  keys,  that  he  hurrie«l 
quently  to  discharge  a  pistol  out  of  his  into  my  aunt’s  dressing-room  without  so 
bedroom  window.  Hearing  the  report,  much  as  knocking  at  the  door,  and  told 
recalled  to  my  mind  that  I  had  left  the  us,  in  going  the  rounds  of  the  house,  ho 
keys  of  the  safe  with  him.  My  aunt  kept  had  found  one  of  the  dining-room  win- 
these  keys  in  a  secret  place  in  her  room,  down,  which  o|iened  on  the  garden,  un- 
and  was  always  very  careful  to  see  that  barred,  and  the  window  open.  He  was 
they  were  safely  deposited  before  she  certain  there  was  some  collusion  with 
went  to  bed.  I  was  puzzling  my  head  |)eople  outside ;  thieves  might  even  now 
how  to  get  these  keys  from  .Josiah,  for  I  be  secreted  in  the  house.  He  rang  the 
had  not  the  cour.age  to  go  for  them  my-  .alarm-bell  which  w.as  connected  with  the 
self,  when  there  came  a  tup  at  the  door,  room.  His  manner  seemed  so  perfectly 
and  Lucy  brought  in  the  keys,  saying  that  natural,  that  I  began  to  believe  I  must 
Mr.  Josiah  had  told  her  to  give  them  to  have  mistaken  the  voice.  The  women- 
my  aunt.  servants,  dreailfully  frightened,  came  hud- 

The  conversation  .about  the  improve-  dling  into  the  room,  all  but  Lticy !  Where 
ments  was  resumed,  and  I  soon  found  that  was  Lucy?  Nolmdy  knew;  she  was  not 
all  this  had  really  reference  to  our  mar-  up-stairs.  Josiah  and  the  two  men  were 
riage — my  autit  choosing  to  assume,  by  to  search  the  house.  The  butler  declared 
im))lication,  that  I  had  consented  to  the  he  had  himself  shut  .and  barred  the  din- 
match.  ing-room  nandows.  Presently,  we  heard 

It  was  a  warm  sultry  night,  and,  on  voices  outside  in  the  garden,  and  .Josiah 
pretense  of  wanting  .air,  I  went  to  the  c.ame  b.ack  to  iny  aunt’s  room,  laughing ; 
window.  How  my  heart  beat !  Looking  he  said  it  was  all  a  false  alarm.  The  but- 
out,  I  could  just  iierceivo  in  the  bre.aks  of  ler  and  footman  h.ad  pounced  upon  Lucy 
light  on  the  path,  a  figure  hurrying  down  just  as  she  w.as  coming  in  at  the  window', 
the  garden ;  I  strained  my  sight  h.ard  to  The  wretched  girl  was  hurried  into  my 
be  assured  of  the  fact.  The  time  had  i  aunt’s  presence,  .and  cross  -  questioned, 
come  to  tell  my  aunt  of  my  cousin’s  con-  ^  .Tosisih  8t.andlng  by  quite  unconcerned, 
duct.  I  What  had  she  been  doing?  she  was  so 

I  turned  abruptly  from  the  w'indow,  I  scared  and  frightened.  All  we  could  g.ain 
and  threw  myself  at  her  feet.  “  Aunt,  1 1  from  her  w'a.s,  she  had  gone  to  meet  her 
can  not  marry  my  cousin  !”  At  that  mo-  sweetheart. 

ment,to  my  utter  astonishment  and  dism.ay.  My  aunt  gave  her  warning  on  the 
there  was  a  knock  outside  the  door :  it  spot,  and  decLared  she  should  leave  the 
was  Josiah  ;  ho  had  come  to  ask  w'hether  house  next  day. 

Luev  had  delivered  the  keys.  I  w'as  far  too  excited  to  sleep  that 

My  aunt  answered  Josi.ah’s  question,  night.  Josiah’s  voice!  was  it  JosLah’s 
and  he  W'ent  aw.ay ;  then  turning  to  me,  voice  ?  I  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
she  asked,  in  a  severe  voice,  what  I  had  to  Early  in  the  morning,  Lucy  came,  into 
say.  my  room,  crying  bitterly.  She  begged 

I  knew  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  speak  and  prayed  I  would  intercede  for  her 
without  proof.  I  w.as  silent  through  !  with  my  aunt. 

painful  helplessness.  My  .aunt  w.aiting  a  !  “Tell  me,  Lucy,  whom  did  you  really  go 
while  for  me  to  8pc.ak,  sternly  declared  I  j  to  meet  ?” 

had  willfully  thrown  aw.ay  my  best  chance  j  “  Why,  miss,  only  ray  young  m.an,”  she 
in  life ;  henceforth  she  should  never  recur  '  replied. 

to  the  subject,  and  she  bade  me  good-  “  What  an  hour  to  choose,  Lucy  !” 

night.  I  reminded  her  that  this  was  my  “  Yes,  miss  ;  but  he’s  at  work  in  London 

first  act  of  disobedience  to  her  wishes ;  I  all  d.ay  long.” 

declared  I  would  never  marry  without  her  I  Avas  determined  to  solve  the  mystery 
consent.  It  was  .all  in  vain :  notwith-  about  Josiah. 

standing  my  tears  and  protestations,  I  “  Listen  to  me,  Lucy.”  I  w.atchcd  her 

could  not  move  her  to  forgiveness.  closely  as  I  spoke.  “  The  night  before 

Hut  however  great  ray  distress  of  mind,  last,  about  half-past  ten,  I  went  to  fetch  a 
it  was  for  the  time  lost  in  bewilderment  book  from  the  summer-house.”  She 
at  Josiali’s  conduct.  It  could  not  have  blushed  scarlet  at  my  words.  “I  heard 
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the  meeting  between  you  and  that  man 
arranged  !  I  knew  your  voice,  Lucy,  and 
I  knew  his  voice  too !” 

She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  sank  to  the 
floor. 

“  O  miss !”  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
“  you  never  can  forgive  me.  It  was 
very,  very  wrong  ;  but  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  pity  me.  Mr.  J osiah  promised 
to  get  my  brother  let  oft’  being  a  soldier — 
he  did  indeed  !  Mother’s  broken-hearted 
about  poor  James.” 

I  knew  it  was  true  that  Lucy’s  brother 
had  enlisted. 

“  Have  you  any  proof  to  give  of  Mr. 
Josiah’s  promise  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Only  my  word ;  but  that’s  worth 
nothing  now,”  she  replied,  in  accents  of 
despair.  “  I’ve  told  one  lie  ;  nobody  will 
believe  me.” 

The  girl’s  confession,  which  was  so 
greatlpr  to  her  detriment,  left  no  doubt  in 
my  imnd  re.specting  my  cousin ;  but  the 
motive  for  his  extraordinary  conduct  was 
still  hidden  in  mystery.  I  cautioned  the 
girl  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  afl’air 
■with  Mr.  Josiah,  which,  unsupjmrted  as 
it  was  by  any  sufficient  evidence,  would 
only  render  her  case  worse  with  my 
aunt. 

My  aunt,  of  her  own  accord,  after  very 
serious  admonition,  awarded  to  Lucy  the 
grace  of  a  month’s  warning. 

Never  again  did  my  aunt  allude  to  my 
marriage  with  Josiah ;  but  she  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  distance. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Iluntly  had 
perfectly  comprehended  the  reason  of  my 
silence  and  tears  when  she  addressed  me 
at  the  dinner.  In  a  few  days,  I  received 
a  letter  from  her  son,  making  me  an 
offer! 

Rejoiced  as  I  was  at  this  evidence  of 
Mr.  Iluntly’s  love,  I  could  have  given  any 
thing  that  his  avowal  should  have  been 
postponed  till  my  aunt  had  become  more 
reconciled  to  my  rejection  of  Josiah. 

I  placed  the  letter  in  my  aunt’s  hand, 
telling  her  that  I  held  myself  fully  bound 
by  my  promise  not  to  marry  without  her 
consent.  She  read  the  letter  without 
making  any  remark  on  the  contents,  told 
me  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  and  say 
that  the  subject  should  be  fully  answered 
in  a  few  days.  I  little  imagined  the  reply 
that  letter  was  destined  to  receive. 

One  morning,  about  ten  days  after  the 
dinner-party,  I  was  summoned  to  my 
aunt’s  room:  of  course  I  believed  she 
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•wished  to  see  me  respecting  Mr.  Huntly’s 
offer.  When  I  entered  the  room,  I  could 
see  she  "was  much  agitated  ;  she  motioned 
me  to  shut  the  door. 

“  Whore  did  you  put  the  diamonds  on 
the  night  of  the  dinner  ?”  she  inquired. 

“  In  their  usual  place,  at  the  top  of  the 
drawer,”  I  replied. 

“  Find  them,  then  !” 

I  knelt  down,  and  looked  into  the  safe ; 
the  diamonds  w’cre  not  in  their  place.  I 
felt  dreadfully  alarmed  ;  it  was  my  fault, 
for  letting  the  keys  go  out  of  my  hands. 
I  pulled  out  all  the  contents  of  the  safe, 
parchments,  leg.al  documents,  dusty  bun¬ 
dles  of  letters,  bills,  pl.ate — the  diamonds 
were  gone !  ' 

“  I  have  had  the  keys  in  my  possession 
from  the  time  Lucy  brought  them  to  me 
the  night  of  the  dinner ;  I  can  swear  to 
it !”  exclaimed  my  aunt.  “  Why,  that 
was  the  night  the  girl  was  found  in  the 
garden.” 

“  You  don’t  suspect  Lucy,  aunt  ?” 

“  I  do !”  she  replied  M'ith  decision. 

I  protested  it  was  impossible  Lucy  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

“  Well,”  rejoined  my  aunt,  “  we  women 
are  not  fit  judges  in  such  a  matter.  I’ll 
send  for  Mr.  Chapman.” 

This  gontlem.an  was  a  solicitor,  and  had 
always  been  a  great  friend  and  chief 
adviser  to  my  aunt. 

A  messenger  M-as  dispatched  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  the  coachman  sent,  post 
haste,  to  fetch  Josiah  home  from  the  city. 

In  about  two  hours,  Mr.  Chapman  w’as 
with  us.  My  aunt  related  to  him  the 
occurrences  of  that  night,  calling  upon  me 
to  supply  the  particulars  in  •U’hich  I  was 
concerned. 

He  desired  that  Lucy  should  be  sent 
for.  I  would  have  willingly  escaped  from 
the  room,  but  my  aunt  ordered  me  to 
remain. 

Mr.  Chapman  placed  his  chair  so  that 
the  light  from  the  ■window  fell  full  on 
Lucy’s  face  as  she  stood  before  him. 

I  was  in  a  ])erfect  agony ;  I  know  the 
girl  was  innocent.  There  was  a  sickening 
presentiment  weighing  in  my  mind,  strive 
against  it  as  I  w'ould,  that  Josiah  was 
involved  in  the  aft’air. 

Mr.  Chapman  stated  to  Lucy,  that  in 
consequence  of  something  which  had  just 
transpired,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
know  the  name  of  the  person  she  had  gone 
into  the  garden  to  see. 

The  girl  looked  anxiously  at  me ;  I 
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averted  my  eyes,  but  I  felt  my  face  bum 
beneath  her  gaze. 

She  said  it  was  her  lover ! 

“  His  name  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Chapman. 

She  refused  to  give  any  name,  and 
though  he  pressed  her  on  the  point,  she 
remained  obstinately  silent. 

“Now,  Lucy,”  said  he,  “this  is  how 
matters  stand:  your  mistreas’s  diamonds 
were  placed  in  that  press :  the  keys  were 
last  in  your  posscs.sion  :  the  diamonds  arc 
gone.” 

“  Gone !”  exclaimed  the  girl  in  terror. 
“  Not  me,  sir ;  you  don’t  suspect  me  ?” 

^Ir.  Chapman  made  no  reply.  Lucy 
turned  from  him  to  my  .aunt,  and  vehe¬ 
mently  protested  her  innocence. 

“  It  is  in  your  own  power,  Lucy,”  said 
Mr.  Chapman,  “  to  clear  yourself  from 
suspicion  by  telling  us  the  name  of  your 
lover.” 

In  sheer  desperation,  the  girl  uttered 
some  name.  Mr.  Chapman  noted  it 
down. 

“Now,  the  address.  Mind,  I  shall 
send  a  person  instantly  to  verify  what  you 
say.” 

She  stammered,  prevaricated,  and  threw 
herself  in  an  agony  of  grief  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chapman  told  my  aunt  that  a 
constable  had  better  be  sent  for. 

At  this  juncture,  Josiah  entered  the 
room;  he  was  not  himself — I  could  see 
that :  he  peered  anxiously  round. 

To  my  amazement,  Lucy  started  up. 
“  I  will  tell  you  who  this  man  is,  sir,”  she 
exclaimed  to  Mr.  Chapman.  “  There  he 
is ;”  and  pointing  to  .losiah,  she  looked 
him  steadfastly  in  the  face. 

“The  girl’s  mad,”  said  Josiah  w'ith 
aflected  coolness. 

“This  is  a  sheer  loss  of  time,”  said 
I^Ir.  Chapiimn  ;  “  we  had  better  send  her 
off.” 

“  I’m  not  mad,”  cried  the  girl.  “  lie 
knows  he  asked  me  to  meet  him  in  the 
garden ;  he  promised  to  get  off  my  poor 
brother,  if  I  would.” 

I  saw  Josi.ah  wince  at  her  words. 

“  It’s  a  b.ase  lie,”  interposed  my  aimt. 
“  Mr.  Josiah  never  went  into  the  garden 
the  night  you  were  found  there.” 

“  Wretched  creature,  this  falsehood 
won’t  servo  you,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  indignantly. 

“  But  I’ve  a  witness,”  she  retorted 
boldly.  “  We  were  overheard  the  night 
before.” 

I  saw  Josiah  grow  pale.  “Really, 
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aunt,”  said  he,  “  you  won’t  believe  this 
nonsense.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  replied  my  aunt ;  then 
turning  to  the  girl,  she  told  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  her  witness. 

Lucy  flew  up  to  mo,  and  M’ith  deter¬ 
mined  energy  drew  me  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  “  Speak  for  me,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment;  to  speak, 
was  to  criminate  Josiah. 

“  You  must  speak,”  said  the  girl  fierce¬ 
ly  ;  “  if  you  don’t,  it  w’ill  be  on  your 
conscience  to  your  dying-day.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  questioning  and  cross-questioning  I 
underwent.  Lucy,  now  that  the  truth 
was  out,  had  grown  quite  reckless  and 
defiant,  and  she  positively  forced  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth.  My  aunt,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  strangely  calm  and 
composed,  and  seized  wdth  eagerness  on 
every  weak  point  in  my  narrative.  I  had 
stated  that  I  had  heard  Josiah  a.sk  the 
girl  to  meet  him.  “  Had  I  seen  Josiah  ?” 
inquired  my  aunt ;  “  that  was  the  great 
point.” 

“  No,  I  had  certainly  not  seen  him.” 

“  Then  I  might,  after  all,  have  mistaken 
the  voice.” 

I  was  ready  enough  to  confess  that  I 
might  have  done  so. 

“  But  how  had  Lucy  discovered  my 
knowledge  of  the  affair  ?” 

I  related  my  conversation  with  the  girl 
on  the  following  morning. 

“  It  seems  to  me  only  to  amount  to 
this,”  said  mjr  aunt :  “  you  have  been  all 
alon^  prejudiced  against  your  cousin.  In 
the  first  place,  you  fancied  you  heard  his 
voice  ;  instead  of  openly  speaking  to  me, 
and  having  the  matter  cleared  up,  you 
allowed  the  idea  to  remain  in  your  mind. 
This  wretched  girl,  cleverly  enough,  per¬ 
ceives  the  nature  of  your  vile  suspicions  ; 
very  likely,  long  ere  this,  has  been  the 
confidante  in  the  feelings  you  entertain 
towards  your  cousin ;  so  she  endeavors  to 
gain  your  favor  by  debasing  his  character, 
and  at  the  same  time,  for  her  own  advan¬ 
tage,  she  converts  you  into  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  most  palpable  lie  ever  in¬ 
vented.” 

Mr.  Chapman  fhlly  assented  to  my 
aunt’s  view  of  the  matter. 

I  was  in  a  perfect  agony’ at  the  course 
things  had  taken.  I  denied,  with  truth, 
that  I  had  ever  spoken  to  Lucy  about  my 
cousin. 
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“  No  doubt,”  said  Josiah,  with  a  sneer, 

“  my  very  cliaritable  relation  believes  I 
have  stolen  these  diamonds  !” 

“No,  no,  Josiah,”  I  replied,  “I  know 
it  can  all  be  explained.” 

“  It  sluiU  be  explained,”  sjud  he,  sullen¬ 
ly.  “  I’ll  go  to  town  instantly,  and  have 
the  best  man  from  Bow  street  to  examine 
into  the  affair.” 

My  aunt  readily  assented  to  this,  and 
Josiah  left  the  room.  She  then  ordered 
Lucy  to  go  down-stairs,  telling  her  she 
would  be  strictly  watched. 

From  the  moment  my  aunt  and  Mr. 
Chapman  began  to  discredit  my  evidence 
about  Josiah,  the  girl’s  boldness  had 
ebbed  away,  and  utter  despair  again  took 
possession  of  her.  She  begged  and  prayed 
most  piteously  not  to  be  sent  down-stairs ; 
they  might  lock  her  up  where  they  liked, 
but  she  dare  not  face  the  other  servants. 

My  aunt,  without  noticing  me  in  the 
slightest  degree,  left  the  room  with  Mr. 
Chapman.  Lucy  dragged  herself  with 
effort  to  where  I  was  sitting. 

“  O  miss !”  said  she.  “  I  know  you 
don’t  think  me  guilty.  But  do  say  so ; 
the  words  would  do  me  good  ;  it’s  so  ter¬ 
rible  to  bear !” 

I  assured  her  that  I  fully  believed  her 
innocent. 

“  Ah  !”  she  continued,  “  I  know  I’ve  got 
you  into  trouble,  telling,  as  I  did,  about 
Mr.  Josiah.  Any  other  way,  they  might 
have  burnt  me  before  I’d  have  told  it ;  but 
to  be  accused  of  stealing  those  diamonds 
— I  could  not  hold  my  tongue.” 

I  gave  the  poor  girl  what  comfort  I 
couhf,  and  then  hurried  away  to  my  own 
room,  for  I  was  afraid  to  encounter  my 
aunt.  I  heard  what  was  going  on  from 
one  of  the  servants,  who  came  up  to  me 
from  time  to  time. 

Josiah  returned  from  London  after  an 
absence  of  about  three  hours ;  a  Bow 
street  officer  was  to  follow  him  immedi¬ 
ately.  From  my  bedroom  ■w'indow  I  saw 
a  strange,  forbidding-looking  man  with  a 
slow,  heavy  step,  come  up  the  house-walk  ! 
from  the  common.  He  was  admitted  into  ■ 
the  house.  I  listened  anxiously  over  the 
staircase  to  hear  what  was  going  on  below. 

I  heard  them  all — my  aunt,  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  the  man  —  go  to  the  room  where  I 
knew  Lucy  was.  Tlie  man’s  heavy  tramp 
went  pit-pat  with  my  heart.  I  felt  per¬ 
fectly  ill  with  suspense.  Then  I  heard 
the  man’s  footsteps  going  towards  my 
aunt’s  boudoir,  tramp,  tramp,  down  the 


passage ;  all  was  silent.  Presently’’,  the 
footsteps  returned  down  the  passage  to 
the  room  where  they  were  all  assembled. 
There  w.a8  a  sudden,  loud  shriek — Lucy’s 
voice.  I  sank  down,  clinging  to  the  ban¬ 
isters.  I  don’t  know  what  time  had 
elapsed  when  one  of  the  servants  rushed 
up,  breathless. 

“  Thank  God !  they’re  found !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  The  diamonds  ?” 

“Yes,  miss;  they  were  all  the  time  in 
the  safe.” 

“  Impossible !”  I  replied.  “  I  searched 
it  myself and  I  hurried  down-stairs  to 
learn  the  truth. 


CUAPTEK  II. 

FOUND. 

My  aunt,  Josiah,  Mr.  Ch.apman,  and 
Lucy  were  in  the  room ;  the  officer  had 
been  sent  down-stairs.  “The  diamonds 
were  in  the  safe  after  all,”  said  my  aunt 
to  me  the  moment  I  entered.  “  The  offi¬ 
cer,  on  pulling  the  drawer  right  out,  found 
them  in  the  space  behind  the  back  of  tlie 
drawer  and  the  safe.  lie  says,  that  as  the 
drawer  was  crammed  full,  the  case  must 
have  got  hitched  against  the  cover  of  the 
drawer,  and  when  the  drawer  Avas  pulled 
out,  the  case  fell  behind  it,  and  so  got 
pushed  back  by  the  drawer.” 

I  could  sec  vindictiA'C triumph  in  Josiah’s 
eyes.  “  And  now,”  said  my  aunt,  “  I  have 
got  to  perform  an  act  of  justice  towards 
Lucy.  She  has  been  wrongfully  accused 
of  stealing  those  diamonds.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  I  should  have  felt 
I  that  no  reparation  which  I  could  make 
would  be  too  great ;  hut  she  met  the  accu¬ 
sation  with  an  infamous  story^  —  a  story 
which,  no  doubt,  she  had  originally 
trumped  up  for  the  j)urposo  of  gaining 
the  good-Avill  and  assistance  of  a  person 
who  should  have  been  above  listening  to 
such  wicked  insinuations.” 

My  aunt’s  words  Avere  positive  torture 
in  mv  ears. 

“  floweA'or,”  continued  my  aunt,  “  if 
Lucy  will  sign  a  paper,  declaring  that 
story  utterly  flilse,  I  Avill,  on  my  part,  buy 
her  l^rother  off  from  the  army,  giA'e  her  a 
clear  year’s  wages,  and,  as  far  as  I  dare  in 
justice,  not  concealing  what  has  occurred, 
give  her  such  a  character  as  may  gain  her 
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a  respeetal)le  place.  Mr.  Chapman  will 
<lraw  out  the  statement.” 

There  was  a  dead  silence  while  Mr. 
Chapm.an  was  writing ;  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  look  at  Lucy.  The  girl  was  evidently 
so  entirely  unhinged  by  what  had  oc¬ 
curred,  that  she  seemed  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  that  the  m.atter  on  hatid  concerned 
her. 

“  Now,  Lucy,”  said  Mr.  Chapman  brisk¬ 
ly,  “  sign  this.” 

“  Head  it  to  her  first,”  exclaimed  my 
aunt. 

“  But  it  is  not  a  lie,  sir,  indeed,”  said 
Lucy  faintly,  interrupting  Mr.  Chapman 
as  he  read. 

Mr.  Chapman  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
but  read  on  to  the  end. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “we  won’t  argue  the 
question  of  it’s  being  a  lie  or  not;  that 
would  be  an  utter  loss  of  time,  for  every 
person  of  common-sense  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is.  If  you  sign  this  paper, 
you  obtain  the  adv.antages  your  mistress 
has  offered ;  if  you  refuse,  you  leave  this 
house  a  beggar,  without  a  character. 
Choose and  he  offered  her  a  pen. 

“  Lucy !”  I  cried  involuntarily. 

The  girl  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
unme.aning  gaze. 

“  Silence !”  said  my  aunt  to  me  in  a 
severe  tone;  “don’t  you  interfere  with 
her.” 

Mr.  Chapman  was  whispering  to  Lucy. 
From  what  I  overheard,  it  was  evident 
that  he  merely  attributed  her  hesitation 
to  an  obstinate  persistence  in  her  story. 

But  I  could  not  keep  silence.  I  had 
been  forced  to  speak  against  Josiah  upon 
strong  conviction.  I  should  never  have 
felt  convinced  of  my  mistake  if  I  thought 
that  the  girl  had  signed  the  paper  from 
mercenary  motives. 

“  Lucy,”  said  I,  “  listen  to  me.  The 
question  is,  was  Mr.  Josiah  with  you  in 
the  garden  that  evening  before  the  dinner, 
or  not  ?  Tliey  say  it  was  your  interest 
once  to  declare  he  was;  it  is  now  clearly 
your  interest  to  deny  it.  Lay  aside  this 
Vretched  question  of  interest,  and  speak 
the  truth.  You  will  have  to  speak  the 
truth  one  day.  It  is  better  to  speak  it 
now,  though  it  makes  you  a  beggar, 
th.an  speak  it  hereafter  with  shame  and 
remorse.” 

I  could  see  how  agitated  the  girl  was ; 
pain  of  Irresolution  flushed  her  face ;  she 
abruptly  left  Mr.  Chapm.an  and  came  to 
my  side. 


“  I  won’t  sign  it !”  she  exclaimed.  “  I 
did  speak  the  truth.” 

!My  aunt  Avas  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  surprise  which  my  conduct  created. 
She  rang  the  bell ;  the  butler  entered. 
“  Pay  that  girl,”  said  she,  “  a  month’s 
wages,  and  turn  her  out  of  the  house. 
Mind,  she  leaves  this  house  not  a  thief, 
but  a  liar.” 

My  courage  had  ebbed  away  wdth  the 
words  I  had  addressed  to  Lucy ;  I  sank 
into  a  chair  overwhelmed  with  an  Intense 
feeling  of  mor.al  exhaustion ;  then  my 
aunt,  in  the  bitterest  words,  upbraided 
me  for  the  opinion  I  persisted  in  enter¬ 
taining  about  .Josiah.  She  Avould  insist 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  all  my  assur¬ 
ances,  that  I  had  eagerly  caught  at  the 
girl’s  story,  in  the  hopes  of  xmdermining 
.Tosiah’s  character;  but  the  scheme  had 
failed — the  blow  had  fallen  on  my  head. 
She  called  upon  Mr.  Chapman  to  w’itness 
her  words  :  “Not  one  penny  of  her  for¬ 
tune  should  be  mine  ;  henceforth,  I  should 
Avork  for  my  bread  as  a  governess,  and 
cease  to  be  an  inmate  of  her  house.” 
Suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  drcAV 
Mr.’  Huntly’s  letter  from  her  pocket. 
“  There,”  said  she,  “  the  sooner  you  an¬ 
swer  that,  the  better.  Now !  this  even¬ 
ing  !  go,  and  say  you  are  a  beggar,  and 
see  if  he  avuII  care  for  you.” 

I  Avas  A'ery  angry  —  indignant  at  her 
cruel  challenge.  I  spoke  at  random.  “  I 
Avill  go,”  said  I,  and  I  left  the  room.  I 
was  far  too  excited  to  think.  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  hurried  down-stairs,  and  shut  the 
h.all-door  after  me.  Whither? — to  Mrs. 

Iluntly’s  —  but - ?  I  began  to  thuik 

as  I  turned  on  the  door  step,  and  looked 
forth  on  the  common  :  the  old  home-scene, 
so  familiar,  years  .and  years  I  had  looked 
out  upon  it  from  my  bed-room  Avindow. 
The  sun  Avas  beginning  to  set  as  I  lingered 
on  the  door-step;  the  whole  scene  Avas 
bright  and  warm,  but  it  chilled  me 
through  and  through.  The  feeling  of 
home  w'.as  gone — I  felt  I  was  face  to  face 
with  the  cold  hard  AA  orld.  Tlien  doubt 
and  desolation  c.ame  upon  me.  If  my 
aunt  had  been  alone,  I  would  haA'e  re¬ 
turned,  and  sw.alloAved  my  words,  and 
prayed  on  my  knees  to  be  taken  back ; 
but  I  thought  of  .Tosi.ah’s  triumph — I  dare 
not  face  that ;  and  I  turned  away,  and  left 
the  house. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  cruel  doubts 
which  beset  me  in  that  short  walk  to  Mrs. 
Iluntly’s,  the  sad  possibilities  which 
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thronged  my  brain ;  not  that  I  doubted 
of  his  love,  but  I  knew  he  was  not  rich  ; 
he  might  have  looked  for  something  on 
my  part  to  enable  us  to  marry.  At  the 
very  least,  I  was  throwing  myself  on  his 
generosity,  not  only  accepting,  but  seizing 
eagerly  at  his  offer,  as  a  drowning  wretch 
clutches  at  a  straw.  Then  my  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  totally  changed  since  the 
offer  was  made,  that  my  pride  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  forcing  him,  out  of  honor, 
to  take  me  as  his  wife.  The  idea  of  going 
to  Mrs.  Iluntly’s,  which,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  had  appeared  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  and  proper,  began  to  seem  nothing 
short  of  utter  boldness  and  impudence. 

I  am  sure  I  must  have  given  it  up,  and 
gone  back  humbly  to  my  aunt’s,  had  he — 
Mr.  Huntly  —  not  overtaken  me  on  the 
common  ;  he  only  bowed,  and  would  have 
assed  on,  (he  said  afterwards  he  thought 
e  had  no  right  to  address  me  till  his 
letter  was  answered.)  I  spoke  his  name 
only  very  low,  but  ho  caught  it,  and 
turned.  I  felt  terribly  frightened,  and 
could  scarcely  speak,  but  this  was  only  at 
first ;  a  few  words  from  him,  and  doubt 
was  over,  and  he  took  me  home  to  his 
mother. 

Mrs.  Huntly  w.as  very  kind  to  me ;  she 
called  me  from  the  very  first  her  daughter, 
listening  with  a  mother’s  sympathy  to  all 
I  had  to  say.  I  was  to  c^l  their  house 
my  home;  and  in  a  very  short  time  it 
really  was  my  own  home.  We  were  mar¬ 
ried  as  si)eedily  as  arrangements  would 
permit. 

I  did  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  my 
aunt’s  forgiveness,  but  in  vain.  The  day 
after  I  was  at  ]Mrs.  Huntly’s,  my  ward¬ 
robe,  and  every  thing  I  possessed,  were 
sent  to  me,  but  no  letter  or  message  ;  and 
though  I  wrote  very  often,  I  received 
no  reply.  This  was  the  only  drawback 
to  my  happine.ss.  Though  Mr.  Huntly’s 
income  was  small,  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  every  comfort.  He  was  so  thought¬ 
fully  kind :  he  bought  Lucy’s  brother  out 
of  the  army ,  and  Lucy,  poor  girl,  Mrs. 
Huntly  took  at  once  into  her  service,  and 
she  never  left  us  till  she  went  away  to  be 
married  many  years  afterwards. 

I  had  been  married  three  months,  and  I 
had  never  even  chanced  to  meet  my  aunt 
in  my  walks,  but  1  heard  of  her  from  time 
to  time  from  mutual  friends. 

One  day,  intelligence  was  brought  me 
that  she  was  seriously  ill  —  a  paralytic 
seizure.  In  the  greatest  anxiety,  I  has¬ 


tened  to  the  house  ;  the  doctor’s  c.arriage 
was  at  the  door.  I  asked  how  my  aunt 
was.  The  butler  said  she  was  very  ill. 
Could  I  see  her  ?  The  man  said  he  had 
strict  orders  to  refuse  me  admittance. 

“  Whose  orders  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Mr.  Josiah’s,”  was  the  reply.  I  w.as 
reflecting  upon  what  I  had  better  do, 
w'hen  the  doctor  came  down-stairs.  Ho 
had  always  been  a  very  kind  friend  of 
mine. 

“  I’m  so  glad  you  are  here,”  said  he ; 
“  I  think  it  might  do  your  aunt  good  ;  she 
has  mentioned  your  name  several  times.” 
He  begged  to  have  a  few  words  with  mo 
in  the  dining-room. 

“  But  I’m  refused  admittance.”  ' 

“  Mr.  Josiah’s  orders,  sir,”  said  the 
butler,  puzzled  what  to  do. 

“  I’ll  be  responsible,”  replied  the  doctor, 
and  I  followed  him  into  the  dining-room. 

The  doctor  did  not  disguise  from  me 
that  it  was  a  most  serious  attack.  It  was 
agreed  that  I  should  enter  my  aunt’s  room 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between  us, 
and  busy  myself  with  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments. 

My  aunt’s  face  did  brighten  up  when  I 
approached  her,  and  she  smiled  faintly. 
I  was  very  distressed  to  sec  her  in  so  sad 
a  condition.  I  was  on  the  point  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  past,  and  begging  her  forgive¬ 
ness,  but  the  doctor  drew  me  back,  and 
motioned  to  me  to  be  silent. 

My  presence  and  attentions  seemed  to 
cause  my  aunt  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  doctor  expressed  a  strong  wdsh,  if 
possible,  that  I  should  remain  and  nurse 
her.  I  could  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the 
room.  He  feared  that  my  services  Avould 
not  be  very  long  required.  I  was  so  very 
lad  to  be  of  any  comfort  to  my  aunt,  that 
readily  agreed  to  the  propo.sition  ;  then 
I  recollected  about  Josiah,  and  reminded 
the  doctor  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  w’hich  I  was  placed.  He  promised  me 
that  I  should  have  no  annoyance  or  anxie¬ 
ty  on  that  score.  I  was  thus  fully  estab¬ 
lished  as  chief  nurse.  My  first  meeting 
with  Josiah  was  not  nearly  so  embarrass¬ 
ing  as  I  had  feared ;  he  M’as  certainly  cold 
and  distant  in  his  manner,  but  he  expressed 
himself  very  ple.ased  that  my  aunt  should 
have  me  with  her ;  nevertheless,  I  heard 
afterwards,  that  the  unfortunate  butler 
who  had  admitted  me  was  peremptorily 
dismissed. 

At  the  first,  w'hen  my  aunt  was  so  ill 
and  helpless,  Josiah  came  very  little  into 
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the  sick-room ;  but  m  soon  as  she  grew 
better,  and  began  thoroughly  to  regain 
lier  consciousness  and  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
he  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  all  day. 
On  the  plea  that  I  should  be  over-fatigued, 
he  wanted  me  to  let  the  nurse  sleep  in 
the  room.  I  would  not  consent  to  this  ; 

I  said,  that  as  my  aunt  was  so  accustomed 
to  my  nursing,  I  knew  she  would  never 
like  any  body  else  with  her.  Ho  was 
very  reluctant  to  forego  his  proposal. 
The  nurse  slept  in  the  boudoir,  and  I 
observed  that  she  became  far  more  active 
and  attentive  in  the  night  than  she  had 
been  during  the  worst  of  the  illness.  If  I 
got  up  ever  so  softly  to  go  to  my  aunt’s 
bed,  she  was  sure  to  be  in  the  room ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  slightest  movement 
always  brought  Josiali  tapping  at  the  door 
to  know  if  we  wanted  any  thing. 

My  aunt  was  so  pleased  with  Josiah’s 
attentions,  she  would  call  out  as  loud  as 
she  could  :  “Th.ank  you,  Josiah  ;  you  go 
to  bed  ;  it’s  nothing,  Josiah.” 

I  remember  wanting  to  send  a  note 
home ;  there  was  no  ink  in  my  aunt’s  ink- 
stand,  so  I  asked  the  nurse  to  get  some. 
She  left  the  room,  and  Jo8i.ah  presently 
came  in  with  his  own  inkstand,  and  placed 
it  before  me.  I  wrote  my  note,  which  j 
he  undertook  to  send,  and  then  he  carried 
his  inkstand  off  with  him. 

Some  how,  I  could  never  get  any  ink 
kept  in  my  aunt’s  inkstand,  and  whenever 
I  inquired  for  ink,  Josiah  was  sure  to 
come  into  the  room. 

I  soon  discovered  that  every  movement 
of  mine  was  closely  watched  ;  but  it  was 
all  done  so  cleverly  and  naturally,  that  I 
h.ad  not  a  word  to  say. 

One  morning,  Josiah  was  sitting  in  the 
room  with  my  aunt  and  myself;  I  had 
been  up  several  times  in  the  night,  and 
was  in  a  sort  of  half-doze,  when  I  heard 
my  aunt  address  Josiah  in  a  low  tone: 
“  She  has  been  very  good  to  me  during 
ray  illness,  giving  up  her  time  so  entirely. 
You  feel  that,  Josiah,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  aunt.” 

“Then,  Josiah,  forgive  her,  for  my 
sake.” 

“  For  your  sake,  aunt,  I  do  forgive  her.” 

“  You  hear  that  ?”  said  my  aunt  to  me, 
“Josiah  forgives  you.” 

“  From  the  bottom  of  your  heart  —  say 
BO,  Josuih.” 

“  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,”  echoed 
Josiah ;  but  I  could  see  the  scowl  on  his 
face  as  he  spoke. 


“  I  must  do  something  for  her,”  contin¬ 
ued  my  aunt. 

“O  aunt!”  exclaimed  Josiah,  starting 
from  his  seat  and  coming  to  the  bedside, 
“  haven’t  I  been  always  affectionate,  and 
attentive,  and  dutiful  ?  Did  I  marry 
against  your  comniands  ?  Did  I  spurn 
your  kindness  ?” 

“  You  have  been  very  good,  Josiah  — 
very  good,”  replied  my  aunt.  “I  only 
want  to  do  some  little  thing  for  her, 
because  she  has  been  so  attentive  during 
this  illness.” 

My  pride  was  aroused,  and  but  for  fear 
of  over-exciting  my  aunt,  I  should  have 
declined  any  return  for  doing  what  was 
merely  my  duty. 

“  I  c.an’t  give  her  any  money ;  I’ve 
sworn  not,”  said  my  aunt,  addressing 
Josiah. 

“  You  did  swear  it,”  he  replied  very 
deliberately ;  “  Mr.  Chapman  was  wit¬ 
ness.” 

“  But  there  are  the  diamonds,  Josiah.” 

“  The  diamonds !”  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice. 

“  I  could  give  the  diamonds,  Josiah.” 

“•Wh.at!  your  own  diamonds,  aunt,” 
said  he,  “  which  you  have  always  worn?” 

“  They’re  not  money,  Josiah.” 

“  But  she  married  out  of  the  family. 
Your  diamonds  go  to  strangers?” 

I  could  not  endure  this.  I  begged  my 
aunt  to  let  Josi.ah  have  the  diamonds. 

“  She  9h(iU  have  the  diamonds !”  said 
my  aunt  peremptorily*.  “  Go  and  get 
them,  Josiah;”  and  with  some  difficulty, 
she  took  off  her  neck  the  key  of  the 
drawer. 

Josiah,  much  to  his  discontent,  was 
forced  to  obey :  he  went  to  the  boudoir, 
and  brought  in  the  diamonds,  which  he 
placed  on  the  bed. 

I  was  so  dreadfullv  afraid  of  some  scene 
t.aking  place,  which  I  know  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  my  aunt,  that  I  was  gre.atly 
relieved  at  the  doctor  being  announced. 

“There,”  said  my  aunt,  pushing  the 
case  towards  me  with  great  effort,  “  I 
said  they  should  be  yours  the  first  day  I 
bought  them,  if  you  were  a  good  girl : 
you  have  been  very  good  during  this 
illness  ;  t.ake  them ;  and  do  what  you  like 
with  them.” 

“One  word,”  said  Josiah,  speaking  to 
me :  “  never  forget  that  those  were  once 
Aunt  Janet’s  diamonds,  which  she  bought 
years  ago.  They  are  very  precious  to 
me.  If  you  ever  desire  to  part  with  them. 
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or  even  to  modernize  the  setting,  let  me  ' 
know.  I  will  strive  to  scrape  money 
together  to  give  the  full  worth  as  they 
stand  now.” 

Poor  Aunt  Janet !  she  little  knew  what 
she  was  doing  when  she  gave  me  those 
diamonds. 

The  doctor  was  quite  right ;  my  serv¬ 
ices  were  not  required  very  long ;  another 
seizure  took  place ;  and  after  lingering  a 
few  days,  my  aunt  died.  The  whole  of 
the  property  w.as  left  to  .Tosiah,  with  the 
reservation  that,  if  he  died  without  child¬ 
ren,  the  land  was  to  go  to  my  eldest  son. 

Of  course,  we  kept  up  no  intercourse 
with  Josiah ;  but  I  heard  quite  enough 
of  his  goings-on  to  show  that  I  had  formed 
a  true  estimate  of  his  character.  As  soon 
as  he  came  into  his  wealth,  he  began  to 
lead  a  very  wild  and  di8.sipated  life. 

When  I  placed  the  dLamonds  in  my 
husband's  hands,  I  told  him  that  Aunt 
Janet  had  given  me  the  option  of  parting 
with  them,  which,  if  he  thought  advisable, 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  do,  as  I  felt  our 
circumstances  would  not  permit  of  my 
wearing  them.  lie  would  not  listen  to 
my  proposal:  he  was  not  pressed  for 
money,  he  said,  and  in  a  few  years,  I 
might  be  fully  entitled  to  wear  them. 

Ah !  my  love,  I  am  so  gla<l  that  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  a  man  on  that  horrid 
Stock  Exchange  !  I  am  sure  the  dreadful 
anxiety  I  have  undergone  about  Mr. 
Huntly.  In  those  days,  he  was  without  I 
the  experience  which  he  now  possesses, 
and  at  a  time  when  steady  business  was 
very  dull,  he  took  to  speculating  on  his 
own  account,  and  on  behalf  of  others  who 
were  very  cunning  and  plausible.  It 
seemed  that  ho  was  successfiil  at  first,  and 
I  used  to  be  quite  8urpri.sed  at  his  elation 
of  spirits.  One  day  he  came  home  sadly 
doHuicast ;  he  had  had  very  heavy  losses, 
chiefly  through  the  villainy  of  a  client, 
whose  debts  my  husband  was  bound  to 
make  good.  He  feared  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  part  with  the  diamonds. 
Of  course,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  think 
that  we  yet  }x>sses6ed  the  means  of  setting 
things  to  rights. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  resolved 
at  once  to  write  to  Josiah,  and  offer  him 
the  diamonds ;  and  we  agreed  that  I  had 
better  ascertain  their  value  from  an  expe¬ 
rienced  jeweler,  and  so  mention  a  sum  in 
the  letter. 

Taking  Lucy  as  an  escort,  I  went  off* 
the  next  morning  to  a  very  old-established 


jeweler’s  at  the  top  of  the  Strand,  where 
Mr.  Huntly’s  family  had  dealt  for  many 
years. 

I  gave  the  case  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  partner  of  the  firm,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  shop,  .and  asked  him  to  give 
me  some  idea  of  the  market-value  of  the 
stones. 

He  made  a  very  careful  examination. 

“  I  suppose,  ma’.am,*’  s.aid  he,  “  you  are 
aware  that  these  are  not  diamonds  ?” 

I  said,  with  great  warmth,  that  they 
had  belonged  to  an  aunt  of  mine,  that 
they  were  bought  at - ’s. 

“  Excuse  me,  ma’am,”  he  replied  ; 
“  they  could  not  have  been  sold  for 
diamonds;  but  they  are  very  ]>erfect 
imitations ;  at  first,  I  was  deceived  by 
them  myself.” 

“  Why,”  I  replied,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  “  I  was  present,  vears 
ago,  when  they  were  bought  —  I  fcnow 
they  are  diamonds.” 

“  You  have  a.sked  mv  opinion,”  said  the 
jeweler  kindly,  “  and  i  am  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  undeceive  vou.  The  proof 
is  very  simple  :  I  shall,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  draw  a  file  over  one  of  these  stones ; 
if  the  stone  remains  uninjured,  it  is  a 
diamond.” 

“  Do  it !”  said  I  with  desperation  ;  but, 
as  I  spoke,  I  felt  the  man  was  right.  We 
were  ruined — my  husband  com|)romised  ! 

Crash  went  the  file  —  the  stone  was 
starred !  I  looked  for  a  moment,  and 
fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  Lucy  was  at¬ 
tending  to  me. 

“Mr.  Josiah,”  she  whispered  in  my 
ear. 

“  What  ?”  said  I,  dreadfully  confused. 

“  He  took  them  that  night ;  1  know  he 
did.” 

The  6ho|)-people  were  about  us  ;  I  bade 
her  be  silent.  We  regained  our  coach, 
and  returned  home.  I  felt  convinced  that 
Josiah  had  changed  the  diamonds.  Ah  ! 
me !  it  was  very  weary  and  sad  waiting 
as  that  day  dragged  slowly  on,  and  Mr. 
Huntly  was  so  late.  When  he  did  come 
home,  he  was  far  calmer  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

“Thank  God,”  said  he,  “I  know  the 
worst  of  it  —  a  thousand  pounds  will  set 
things  straight.  You  told  me  your  aunt 
gave  more  than  twelve  hundred  for  the 
diamonds - ” 

“  But - ”  said  I,  in  a  perfect  agony. 

“  But  what  ?”  he  exclaimed  impatiently. 
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“  O  Etlw.*ir(l !”  I  replied,  “  tlie  sooner  I 
tell  you  the  better.  They  are  not  dia¬ 
monds  :  they  are  worth  nothinj^  !” 

I  recounted  the  events  of  the  morning. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  end  of  that 
day ;  its  utter  hopelessness  and  despair ; 
ay,  and  iho  bitter  days  that  followed 
close  upon  it.  How  to  raise  that  thousand 
pounds  ?  Why,  selling  all  we  possessed,  at 
the  price  things  fetch  at  a  sale,  wo  knew 
would  not  realize  one  half;  and  then  my 
husband  would  stand  compromised  for 
the  rest,  a  defaulter,  with  his  name  posted 
up.  I  remember  it  was  all  so  sad,  that  I 
felt  I  was  almost  doing  wrong  to  smile  at 
baby  as  he  laughed  and  crowed  in  my 
arms. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  my  hus¬ 
band  thought  it  was  hopeless  to  do  any 
thing  with  regard  to  .losiah;  but  I  was 
determined  to  have  3Ir.  Chapman’s  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  matter.  That  gentleman  re¬ 
ceived  me  very  kindly.  I  found  that 
Josiali  had  given  him  serious  offense  with 
regard  to  some  pecuniary  transaction 
arising  out  of  my  aunt’s  Avill.  He  was 
greatly  astonished  when  I  told  him  that 
the  diamonds  were  tal.se.  He  confessed 
that,  on  after-reflection,  he  h.ad  been  very 
much  puzzled  by  Lucy’s  persistence  in  her 
statement ;  but  if  he  had  entert.ained  any 
suspicious  against  Josiah,  it  was  of  course 
nothing  beyond  the  supj)Osition,  th.at 
Josiah,  having  asked  the  girl  to  meet  him, 
and  fearing  tlie  affair  had  been  discovered, 
had  endeavored  to  shift  out  of  it  as  best 
he  might.  The  false  diamonds  gave  a 
totally  new  color  to  the  transaction.  The 
case  would  stand  thus — Josiah  might  have 
fallen  into  extrav.agances  before  my  aunt’s 
death  ;  indeed  he,  Mr.  Chai)man,  Imd  re¬ 
ceived  pretty  strong  proof  that  such  was 
the  f:ict.  Unwilling  to  confess  his  delin¬ 
quencies,  he  liad  sought  some  other  mode 
of  cxtric.‘ition.  Marriage  with  me  would 
have  given  him  the  immediate  command 
of  money.  That  failed.  Then  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  the  diamonds.  He  knew  that 
my  aunt  would  wear  the  diamonds  on  the 
night  of  the  dinner-party  ;  Lucy  is  asked 
to  meet  him  at  the  end  of  the  garden  on 
that  night ;  he  takes  care  that  slie  luas  the 
keys  of  the  press  left  for  a  time  in  her 
hands  ;  the  diamonds  arc  missing ;  suspi¬ 
cion  naturally  falls  on  Lucy.  Ten  days 
have  elapsed  between  the  party  and  the 
loss  of  the  diamonds  being  discovered ; 
the  diamonds  are  altered  during  that 


period ;  and  at  the  very  last  moment,  the 
false  stones  are  cleverly  deposited  in  a 
place  in  whicli  nineteen  people  out  of 
twenty  would  never  dream  of  looking  for 
them.  But  all  this  suppositionj  urged 
Mr.  Chapman,  is  worth  nothing,  unless 
we  can  get  hold  of  Josiah’s  accomplice  in 
the  affair. 

Mr.  Chapman  very  warmly  pledged 
himself  to  assist  me,  though  he  could  not 
hold  out  any  strong  hopes  of  success. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  said  he,  “  we  must 
ascertain  whether  your  aunt  ever  pur¬ 
chased  diamonds  or  not.” 

We  found,  on  application,  that  the 
jeweler’s  books  showed  that  certain  dia¬ 
mond  ornaments  had  been  sold  to  ray 
aunt  at  the  price  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  Moreover,  the  late  fore¬ 
man,  an  old  man,  who  had  since  become 
a  partner,  was  prepared  to  swear  to  their 
being  diamonds. 

In  order  to  ascertain  Josiah’s  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  fraud,  IVIr.  Chapman  directed 
me  to  write  to  my  cousin ;  and  he  sketched 
out  a  letter  which  stated  that  my  circum¬ 
stances  obliged  me  to  part  with  the  dia¬ 
monds  ;  ami  according  to  ray  promise,  I 
gave  him  the  first  offer  at  the  price  iny 
aunt  had  originally  paid. 

To  my  surprise,  .Tosiah  sent  an  answer 
almost  by  return  of  post.  The  letter  was 
M'ritten  in  his  usual  hypocritical  style :  he 
deplored  the  necessity  of  my  parting  with 
the  diamonds,  but  he  was  truly  obliged  to 
mo  for  not  forgetting  his  request.  He 
believed  that  diamonds  h.ad  lately  risen  in 
value ;  and  he  thought  the  fairest  plan 
would  be  that  the  diamonds  shouht  be 
taken  to  his  jewelers’,  and  he  would  direct 
them  to  give  me  the  highest  market-price ; 
my  ow’n  jeweler  had  of  course  better  be 
consulted. 

“  He  knows  all  about  it,”  said  Mr. 
Chapman,  reading  the  letter,  “  or  he 
w'ould  not  have  made  such  a  proposal.” 

“  But,”  said  I  impatiently,  “  how  will 
this  avail  us  ?  The  auctioneer  is  now  in 
our  house.” 

“  Have  faith,  madam,”  he  replied  ;  “  I 
am  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  very  clever 
detective.” 

He  then  directed  me  to  write  agjiin  to 
Josiah,  and  say  th.at  I  had  been  advised 
that  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  diamonds  would  be  by  public 
competition. 

Josiah  (lid  nut  communicate  with  me 
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again,  but  he  wrote  to  the  auctioneer,  money-lender,  who  often  employed  him 
commissioning  him  to  bid  any  fair  sum  at  for  that  sort  of  job.  On  whose  behalf 
the  sale.  was  Henson  acting  ?  Ah !  Benson  kept 

I  confess  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  his  affairs  very  close ;  but  it  did  happen 
success ;  but  on  the  very  evening  of  the  there  was  a  great  press  at  the  end  to 
day  on  which  the  sale  took  place,  while  get  this  work  done ;  and  when  he  took  it 
we  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  auc-  home  to  Benson’s,  he  hurried  at  once  into 
tioneer’s  account  of  the  proceeds,  in  came  the  private  office,  and  there  was  the  gen- 
Mr.  Chapman,  exhibiting  as  much  glee  as  tleman,  all  impatient  to  get  possession  of 
his  dry  legal  face  would  permit.  the  false  stones,  Benson  was  angry  -with 

“Josiah’s  bought  the  diamonds!”  he  him  for  coming  into  the  office.  He  never 
exclaimed.  found  out  the  gentlem.an’s  name  ;  but  he 

“  What !  the  paste  ?”  was  certain  he  should  know’  him  again. 

“No.  Josiah’s  not  such  a  fool  as  to  And  the  diamonds ?  Yes,  he  fancied  he 
give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  paste.”  knew  where  the  disimonds  were  ;  the  set 
We  believed  that  Mr.  Chapman  must  had  not  been  broken  up ;  they  were  in  the 
have  been  suddenly  bereft  of  nis  senses ;  hands  of  a  man  who  wanted  a  long  price 
but  he  proved  his  words  by  a  check  on  —  diamonds  were  rising  in  the  market ; 
his  own  banker’s  for  eignt  thousand  the  man  could  bide  his  time, 
pounds  ;  and  further  than  that,  he  placed  “  Now,”  said  Mr. Chapman,  “that  gen- 
in  my  hands  a  little  box  containing  Auut  tleman  you  chanced  to  see  is  very  anxious 
Janet’s  veritable  diamonds.  to  get  those  diamonds  back  again ;  he  will 

This  was  Mr.  Ch.apman’s  story.  It  had  give  the  mjin  his  own  price  for  them  if 
been  arranged  that  the  false  diamonds  they  are  brought  to  my  office  ttvmorrow 
should  be  on  view  with  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  something  handsome  to  you 
effects ;  but  they  were  to  be  placed  under  in  the  bargain.” 

a  glass  case,  and  the  detective,  as  an  Tlie  man  agreed.  Mr.  Chapman  wrote 
auctioneer’s  man  in  charge,  was  to  watch  to  Josiah,  making  an  appointment  for  the 
narrowly  all  the  people  who  came  to  view  following  morning,  .at  eleven  o’clock,  re- 
thera.  It  was  also  agreed,  on  any  person  specting  some  executor  business, 
desiring  a  closer  inspection,  that  the  de-  The  m.an  duly  arrived  at  the  office  with 
tective  was  to  make  excuses  about  the  the  diamonds,  and  Mr.  Chapman  h.ad  them  ‘ 
key  of  the  case  haring  been  mislaid,  inspected  by  an  experienced  jeweler,  who 
Several  people,  evidently  dealers  in  jewel-  declared  that  they  were  genuine,  and  that 
ry,  had  grumbled  a  great  deal  at  only  they  exactly  corresponded  with  the  ori- 
l^ing  able  to  see  the  diamonds  through  the  ginal  setting, 
glass,  but  nobody  had  expressed  a  doubt  Josiah  kept  the  appointment, 

as  to  their  being  real.  At  last,  two  men  I  can  almost  see  Mr,  Chapman  before 

came  in  together,  and  while  the  one  was  me  now  as  he  described  his  interview  with 
complaining  about  the  key,  the  other,  at  Josiah.  His  features  never  lost  their 
a  glance,  told  his  companion  that  it  did  sedate  business  aspect,  but  his  small  gray 
not  matter;  he  knew  they  were  only  eyes  twinkled  with  waggish  exult.ation. 
paste.  Josiah  was  very  ili-temj>ered,  rude, 

How  could  that  man  be  certain  at  a  about  some  proposal  of  Mr.  Chapman’s 
glance  that  the  stones  were  paste  ?  respecting  my  aunt’s  affairs. 

The  detective  motioned  to  Mr.  Chap-  “You  are  an  ungrateful  fellow,  Josiah,” 
man,  who  was  standing  near.  Mr.  Chap-  said  Mr.  Chapman  :  “  I’m  always  doing 
man  went  up  to  the  man,  and  drawing  wh.at  I  can  for  yon.  I  he.ard  th.at  you 
him  aside,  told  him  that  he  was  quite  were  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  ydur 
right ;  the  dixunonds  were  only  paste,  and  aunt’s  diamonds.” 

it  would  be  worth  money  to  any  person  j  “  Yes,”  replied  Josi.ah  ;  “  I  told  the 
who  could  say  how  they  came  to  be  paste. !  auctioneer  to  bid  for  me  ;  but  he  says 
By  dint  of  clever  examination,  and  ■  those  diamonds  have  turned  out  to  be 
promises  of  reward,  the  man  confessed  sham.” 

that  he  had  made  those  very  imitation  “Th.at’8  just  it,  Josiah;  I  have  given 
stones  himself!  When  ?  Somewhere  myself  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  get  the 
about  two  years  before.  For  whom  ?  real  ones  for  you.” 

Well,  he  didn’t  mind  saying ’that  —  the  “Fiddlesticks!” 

fellow  was  lately  dead — Benson,  the  Jew  “  Fact.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
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Mr.  BenHon.  ( Josiah  turned  deadly  pale.) 
I  find  that  person  is  dead ;  but  I’ve  a 
young  man  in  the  next  otiice  who  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Benson ;  he  says  he 
once  saw  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Ben.son’s 
office - ” 

“  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for 
your  trouble,”  exclaimed  Josuah,  with  the 
deepest  of  scowls  on  his  countenance ; 
“  I’m  only  too  glad  to  get  my  poor  aunt’s 
diamonds.  What  am  1  to  pay  ?” 

“Ten  thousand  pounds!”  replied  Mr. 
Chapman  very  deliberately.  (Josiah  made 
use  of  very  strong  expressions.)  “  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  think  they  are  genuine,” 
said  Mr.  Chapman.  “  Sliall  we  have  the 
young  man  in.” 

“I’ll  give  the  money,”  .said  Josiah 
btastily. 

“  W rite  a  check.” 

“  I  have  not  so  much  money  at  my 
banker's.” 

“  You  forget,”  said  Mr.  Chapman,  “  that 


the  money  for  that  estate  is  lodged  at 
your  banker’s,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  purchase  :  it  will  just  suffice.” 

Josiah  wrote  the  check.  “  Curse 
you,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Chapman. 

“You  ought  to  say  thank  you,  Josiah. 
I’m  sure  I’ve  taken  a  deal  of  trouble  for^ 
you,  acting  as  a  friend.  Now,  if  I  had 
acted  as  a  lawyer - ” 

“Give  me  the  diamonds,”  said  Josiah. 

Mr.  Chapman  placed  the  box  in  Josiah's 
hand.  Josiah  was  about  to  leave  the 
room.  “You  will  excuse  me,”  said  Mr. 
Chapman  blandly,  “for  making  the  re¬ 
mark  ;  but  your  late  aunt  gave  her  dia¬ 
mond —  not  the  paste-stones  —  to  your 
cousin.  It  is  of  course  for  you  to  consider 
what  claim  your  cousin  has  to  tho.se  dia¬ 
monds. 

Josiah  considered  for  a  moment,  placed 
the  box  on  the  table,  and  skulked  out  of 
the  room. 


Vrom  th«  London  Rerlew 

BUSIINELL  ON  MIRACLES.* 


Therr  are  currents  in  human  thought  I 
which,  like  the  tides  of  ocean,  are  ever 
obeying  some  external  inffnence;  and 
hence  each  age  has  displayed  its  own  type 
of  speculation  upon  the  grandest  objects 
of  human  inquiiy.  Sometimes,  the  repose 
of  luxury  has  given  a  dreamy  character  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  period ;  at  other  times, 
the  trumpet-tongue  of  some  great  national 
danger  has  roused  men’s  minds  to  an  epic 
grandeur  of  thought  and  utterance ;  while, 
again,  the  petty  distractions  of  civil  dis¬ 
cords  have  carried  their  influence  into 
philosophy  and  literature,  cramping  them 
in  the  mold  of  their  o\m  narrowness, 
and  depriving  them  of  all  greatness  and 
dignity.  In  the  same  manner  does  every 
new  movement  of  the  human  mind,  in  any 


•  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as  together  eon' 
stituUng  the  One  System  of  God.  By  Horacb  Busn- 
KBLL.  Second  Edition.  New-York  :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner.  1853. 

Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles.  By  Brooks 
Foss  WiSTCOTT,  M.A..  Cambridge;  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1859. 


particular  direction,  affect  every  other 
movement ;  and  each  great  revolution  in 
science  or  philosophy  has  made  itself  felt 
in  every  other  region  of  human  inquiry. 
The  revival  of  letters  stirred  the  slumber¬ 
ing  jiowers  of  intellectual  life  into  vigorous 
growth  and  activity.  The  Reformation 
soon  transfused  its  influence  into  politics, 
and  changed  the  current  of  ordinary  life. 
The  method  of  Bacon  realized  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  its  originally  intended  title,'  by 
giving  a  new  direction  and  impulse  to 
physical  inquiry,  which  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  while  mind  is  inquisitive  and  nature 
retains  a  secret.  The  revival  of  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy  in  the  last  century  has  al¬ 
ready  made  itself  universally  felt,  and  at 
this  moment  contends  with  physical  sci¬ 
ence  for  the  place  of  preeminence.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  religions 
thought  must  share  in  every  new  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  as  it  is  the  deepest  and  most 
pervasive,  it  must  share  to  the  largest 
extent.  Many  men  have  little  interest  in 
physical  knowledge  or  philosophical  spe- 
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culation,  but  most  persons  feel  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  of  primary  importance.  If  they 
believe  it,  their  all  of  existence  is  bound 
up  with  it ;  if  they  do  not  believe  it,  the 
struggle  to  shake  off  its  grasp  ujx)n  the 
root-tibers  of  their  nature  is  often  hfe-long. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pa.ss,  that  both  in 
the  clash  of  conflict,  and  in  the  quiet  se¬ 
clusion  of  meditation,  the  reigning  or  an¬ 
tagonistic  systems  of  science  and  ])hiloso- 
jdiy  determine  the  form  in  which  religious 
thought  shall  be  conceived  and  expressed, 
and  our  extra-religious  speculation  ob¬ 
trudes  its  presence  into  the  sanctuary.  It 
is  idle  to  rebel  against  this  intrusive  pre¬ 
sence  ;  come  it  will,  and  it  will  not  depart 
at  our  bidding.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found, 
that  those  who  have  raised  the  loudest 
voice  against  it  have  usually  proved  them¬ 
selves  its  greatest  slaves ;  and  the  protest 
agauist  philosophy  has  comnionly  been 
uttered  by  the  abettors  of  a  philosophy 
which  was  antagonistic.  If  religion  at 
any  point  becomes  a  form  of  human 
thought — and  if  it  does  not,  theology  is 
im]M)ssible  —  then  the  influences  of  the 
age,  which  are  present  in  the  minds  of 
thinkers,  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  the  utmost  which  its  friends  can  do  is, 
to  oblige  all  other  fonns  of  thought  to 
keej)  their  place  in  relation  to  it — know 
the  limits  within  which  they  are  by  their 
nature  confined,  and  observe  them;  .and 
thus  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible  the  high¬ 
er  reaches  of  the  religious  life  from  their 
impertineut  intrusion. 

The  supernatural  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  have  not  escaped  the  ojwration 
of  the  universal  law.  Tliose  who  wit¬ 
nessed,  with  sincere  hearts,  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  saw  in  them  the  action  of  a  pre¬ 
sent  God,  and  exclaimed,  “  A  great  pro¬ 
phet  is  risen  up  amongst  us,  and  God  h.ath 
visited  his  people while  those  who  had 
previously  believed  felt  their  faith  con¬ 
firmed  and  their  spirits  comforted.  Su¬ 
pernatural  manifestations,  though  not 
much  referred  to  by  the  earlier  Christian 
apologists,  must  have  had  a  powerful  hold 
iqwn  the  Christian  community;  for  all 
the  earlier  assailants  of  the  faith  were 
evidently  troubled  with  them.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  days  of  superstitious  darkness, 
uncommon  events  were  transmuted  into 
miracles ;  and  stories,  miraculously  fabu¬ 
lous,  M'ere  circulated  about  the  superna¬ 
tural  deeds  of  long-deceased  or  non-exist¬ 
ing  saints.  But  when  the  light  of  classic 
literature  and  a  restored  Bible,  and  sub¬ 


sequently  of  renovated  science,  shone  upon 
those  twilight  re.alms,  those  specters  of 
dreamy  imagin.ation  flitted  away ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discern,  according  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  humanistic  or  bib¬ 
lical  element  among  the  promoters  or  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Reformation,  an  occasional 
undertone  of  skepticism,  mingling  with  the 
defiant  challenge  or  the  victorious  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  more  earnest  and  religious 
as.sociatC8.  The  restoration  of  the  sci- 
ence.s,  and  the  discovery  of  fixed  laws  and 
undeviating  sequences  in  nature,  brought 
out  a  stronger  antagonism  to  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  which,  with  more  or  less  of  popular¬ 
ity,  has  continued  until  now.  In  tin; 
seventeenth  century,  faith  in  the  suj)er- 
natural  was  strong  and  spiritual  in  its 
character.  Miracles  were  insisted  ui)on 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Scriptures  in  such 
a  manner  as  j)roved  th.at  they  were  felt  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Divine  revelation,  though 
the  thought  itself  was  not  very  definitely 
expressed.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century 
— the  age  of  English  infidelity  and  cold 
apologetics — they  had  generally  sunk  into 
more  defenses  of  the  faith,  or  forces  which, 
if  handled  with  a  certain  skillfulness, 
might  do  good  service  against  the  etiemy. 
Divines  regarded  them  as  weapons  of 
heavenly  temper  with  which  to  assail  an  d 
put  to  rout  the  legions  of  infidelity  ;  and 
having,  with  what  power  they  could  mus¬ 
ter,  applied  them  to  this  purpose  with 
various  success,  they  rested  content,  and 
did  not  feel  it  neces.sary  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  itself.  What 
could  be  expected  from  this  low  view  of 
these  wonderful  works  of  God,  Avhen  com¬ 
bined  with  coldness  in  religion,  and  ex- 

{jressed  in  the  spirit  of  mere  advocacy, 
)ut  that  skepticism  should  turn  away  with 
increased  hostility  from  the  truth,  and  use 
all  the  means  which  science  placed  within 
its  reach  to  overturn  those  defenses  ? 
Such  was  in  re.ality  the  efl'eet ;  and  though 
the  great  religious  revival  of  the  last 
century  staid  for  a  time  the  full  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  antagonism,  vet  it  existed, 
and  in  various  modes  has  lieen  since  re¬ 
vealing  itself  amongst  us.  Physical  sci¬ 
ence,  on  the  one  hand,  has  extended  its 
conquests  without  pause  or  interruption. 
Nature’s  uniformities  h.ave  been  revealed 
in  a  more  commanding  manner  ;  the 
known  realm  of  law  has  been  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  men  standing  on  this  vant¬ 
age-ground  have  smiled  complacently  at 
all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  because  they 
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fancy  they  know.  On  the  other  hand, 
metaphysical  speculation,  as  indulged  by 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  soaring  into  tran¬ 
scendental  altitudes,  fancies  it  enjoys 
the  vision  of  the  Absolute,  and  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  its  pantheistic  reveries  that  a 
miracle  is  impossible.  Dr.  Strauss,  M’ith- 
out  the  shadow  of  a  reason  given,  an¬ 
nounces  tliis  admirable  conclusion  to  the 
world  as  an  absolute  certainty.  “  Indeed,” 
he  declares,  “  no  just  notion  of  the  true 
nature  of  history  is  possible  without  a 
perception  of  the  inviolability  of  the  chain 
of  second  causes,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  miracles.'''**  These  opinions  operate 
with  considerable  force  on  many  minds 
unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  them  out  to 
their  skeptical  conclusions ;  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  can  bo  clearly  traced  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  even  when  infidelity,  as 
such,  does  not  make  its  appc.ar.anee.  We 
expect  such  things  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  whose  natural-supernaturalisrn  is 
strongly  tinctured  with  a  pantheistic  ele¬ 
ment  ;  or  in  the  lucubr.ations  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  author  of  Thorndale.  who 
treats  all  such  matters  as  “  im.aginations.” 
But  when  we  find  men  who  are  professed 
teachers  of  Christianity,  like  Mr.  Giltillan, 

*  writing  as  if  impatient  of  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  from  miracles,  and  setting  a  host  of 
youthful  aspirants  to  the  name  of  thinkers 
to  look  down  upon  the  works  of  Butler 
and  Paley  as  anticptatcd ;  and  when  we 
find  many  men,  and  even  women,  of  fine  | 
and  delicate  minds  and  of  pure  moral  per¬ 
ceptions,  throwing  the  supernatural  argu¬ 
ment  overboard,  as  not  only  a  useless  in¬ 
cumbrance,  but  a  dangerous  crowding  of 
sail  in  a  season  of  storm,  we  feel  it  is  time 
to  review  the  fpiestion  Seriously  and  e.ar- 
nestly ;  and  examine,  as  we  best  can,  the 
ground  upon  which  our  fiiith  rests.  The 
aspect  of  aflairs  we  have  now  indicated  is 
sufficient  to  rouse  us  to  inquiry.  We 
write  not  for  the  skeptic  alone  or  mainly, 
but  chiefly  for  the  young,  ardent,  and  iu- 
uiring  Christian.  Wo  liave  felt  the  in- 
uence  of  the  growing  enervation  of  spirit, 
and  it  is  now  our  firm  conviction,  that  if 
we  abandon  the  supernatural,  w'e  must 
abandon  the  whole  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  for  you  can  more  easily  remove 
from  the  woven  embroidery  its  gorgeous 
ornaments  without  injury  to  the  fabric, 
than  you  can  extrude  the  supernatural 
from  the  whole  texture  of  the  New  Testa- 


•  VoL  L  p.  64,  English  edition. 


ment.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  lived  was  full  of  it ;  and  it 
e.xhibits  itself  as  an  all-pervasive  presence 
in  argument,  in  narrative,  and  in  appeal. 
Christ  himself  makes  his  appeal  to  it  as 
the  ground  of  belief  in  him.  “  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works  :  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and 
I  in  him.”  (John  10  :  37,  38.) 

To  meet  the  demand  of  the  state  of  mind 
we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  the  de¬ 
sign  of  an  import.ant  tre.atise  now  before 
us ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find, 
that  a  man  of  such  powers  as  its  author 
has  come  forward  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Dr.  Bushnell  has  been  for  many  years 
known  in  America  as  an  able  and  fearless 
speculator  on  theological  questions ;  and, 
on  account  of  some  previous  jiublications, 
has  ranked  rather  among  that  dreaded 
class,  “  the  suspected.”  Idiis  fact,  while 
yielding  little  immediate  comfort  to  him¬ 
self,  has  brought  him  sympathy  from 
those  who  are  without,  enlarged  his 
sphere  of  observation,  and  given  to  his 
experience  a  greater  depth,  ilen  who 
stand  afar  off*,  gazing  at  infidelity  from  a 
I  safe  distance,  and  only  catching  on  their 
ear  the  multitudinous  echoes  of  its  boast¬ 
ing,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  in  terror 
of  it,  and  feeble  in  opposition  to  it,  than 
those  who  boldly  walk  up  to  it,  c.almly  in¬ 
vestigate  it,  and  even  sympathetically 
look  upon  its  difficulties  and  test  its  con¬ 
solations.  There  is  danger  in  the  process ; 
but  if  the  man  esc.ape3  without  serious 
injury,  the  experience  will  be  a  lasting 
good  to  himself  and  the  world.  Dr. 
Bushnell’s  book  has  excited  an  amount  of 
interest  in  America  far  beyond  what  is 
common.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  camp  of  the  Rationalists,  many  of 
whom  would  no  doubt  turn  upon  its 
author  with  au  “  Et  tu  Brute.'"  The  first 
edition  was  immediately  exliausted ;  only 
a  stray  copy  of  the  second  reached  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  wo  understand  it  is  now  in  a 
fifth.  But  when  we  look  into  the  book, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  its  speedy  and  wide¬ 
spread  popularity.  Independent  of  the 
known  ability  and  eloquence  of  the  author, 
the  book  is  itself  one  of  the  most  splendid 
contributions  to  theological  science  in  our 
own  or  any  age ;  and  before  we  j)roceed 
in  our  general  dissertation,  wo  propose  to 
give  our  readers  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  its 
scope  and  character.  Its  title.  Nature 
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and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  con¬ 
stituting  the  One  System  of  God,  pre¬ 
pares  us  tx>  expect  that  the  author  is  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  will  succumb 
to  the  exclusive  demands  of  physical 
science,  or  subject  tlie  high  claims  of 
religion  to  the  dominion  of  any  other 
authority.  Let  us  hear  his  own  purpose 
and  aim. 

“  What  I  propose  is  simply  this :  to  find  a 
legitimate  place  for  the  supernatural  in  the 
system  of  God,  and  show  it  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Divine  system  itself  .  .  .  .  If  I  am  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  shall  make  out  an  argument  for  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity  which  will  save 
these  two  conditions :  First,  the  rigid  unity  of 
the  system  of  God ;  secondly,  the  fact  that  every 
thing  takes  place  under  fixed  lawa  I  shall 
make  out  a  conception  both  of  nature  and  of 
supernatural  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnate  Word  of  God,  which  exactly  meets 
the  magnificent  outline  view  of  God’s  universal 
plan  given  by  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ; 

‘  And  he  is  before  ail  things,  and  by  him’ 
[‘in  him,’  it  should  be]  ‘all  things  consist’ 
Christianity,  in  other  words,  is  not  an  after¬ 
thought  01  God,  but  a  foreUiought  It  even 
antedates  the  world  of  nature,  and  is  '  before 
all  things’ — before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  coming  into  the  world  as  being  no 
part  of  the  system,  or  to  interrupt  and  violate 
the  system  of  things,  they  all  consist,  come  to¬ 
gether  into  system  in  Christ,  as  the  center  of 
unity  and  the  head  of  the  universal  plan.  The 
world  was  made  to  include  Christianity ;  under 
that  becomes  a  proper  and  complete  frame  of 
order ;  to  that  crystallizes,  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments,  events,  and  experiences;  in  that  has 
the  design  or  final  cause  revealed,  by  which  all 
its  distribution,  laws,  and  historic  changes  are 
determined  and  systematized.” — P.  81. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  grand  and  ambi¬ 
tious  aim,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that 
though  the  whole  of  what  is  here  proposed 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
yet  our  author’s  success  in  his  high  and 
difficult  attempt  is  great  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectation.  Having  set  forth  his  object,  he 

I)roceed8  in  the  second  chapter  to  define 
lis  terms. 

‘‘  Nature,”  according  to  the  definition,  “  is 
that  created  realm  of  being  or  substance  which 
has  an  acting,  a  going  on,  or  process  from  with¬ 
in  itself,  under  and  by  its  own  laws.  ...  It  is 
still  to  oiu*  scientific,  separated  from  our  relig¬ 
ious,  contemplation,  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects,  or  a  scheme  of  orderly  succession,  deter¬ 
mined  from  within  the  scheme  itself.” — P.  30. 

“That  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that 
is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and 
effect,  or  which  acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and 


effect,  in  nature,  from  without  the  cliain.” — 
P.  87. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Colcridgean 
definition,  the  natural  corresponds  with 
the  necessary,  traversed  by  the  laws  of 
causality ;  the  supernatural  corresponds 
with  the  free,  transcending  necess.ary  law, 
and  acting  upon  the  natural  externally 
from  its  own  higher  sphere.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  of  things  and  powers  the  system 
of  God  consists,  so  that  it  is  a  blunder  to 
8|)eak  of  mere  nature  as  that  system,  while 
consciousness,  conscience,  and  revelation 
unite  to  proclaim  that,  outside  of  nature, 
a  realm  of  free  and  account.able  beings  ex¬ 
ists,  having  nature  for  their  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion,  operating  upon  it  and  regulated  by  it, 
yet  ccmsciously  superior  to  it.  The  same 
testimony  is  borne  by  the  united  voice  of 
humanity  in  all  lands  and  ages,  in  their 
mythologies  and  religious  practices.  Hut 
even  within  the  re.alm  of  nature  the  ana¬ 
logue  of  the  supernatural  exists  in  the 
subordination  of  causes  exhibited  in  inor¬ 
ganic  and  vital  chemistry ;  while  newly- 
discovered  nature,  according  to  the  har¬ 
monious  testimony  of  the  ablest  geologists, 
yields  proof  of  supernatural  action  in  the 
creation  of  new  species,  and  above  all,  of 
man.  Taking,  then,  the  combined  utter¬ 
ance  of  these  testimonies,  we  have  God, 
men,  various  orders  of  angels,  and  devils, 
forming  a  system  of  [mwers  apart  from 
nature,  and  above  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Bushncll 
treats  of  “  The  Problem  of  Existence  as 
related  to  the  Fact  of  hlvil,”  and  shows 
that,  while  God  could  have  cre.ated  a  uni¬ 
verse  of  things,  in  which,  as  subjected  to 
necessary  law',  no  discord  with  the  Divine 
law  could  have  arisen,  yet  the  creation  of 
powers  involved  in  itself  the  possibility  of 
such  discord.  “  Given  the  possibility  of 
right,  we  have  the  possibility  of  wrong.” 
But  he  does  not  rest  here,  he  argues  that, 
the  end  of  man’s  existence  being  the  per¬ 
fection  of  our  liberty,  the  schooling  of  our 
choice,  that  we  may  be  fully  established 
in  harmony  with  God’s  will  and  character, 
“  we  must  be  set  in  conditions  that  invite 
consent,  and  treated  also  in  a  manner  that 
invites  the  caprices  of  liberty adding, 
in  respect  to  human  beings :  “  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  distinction,  w'e  have  noted,  that 
they  are  creatures  perfectible  only  after 
they  are  made,  while  mere  natural  quanti¬ 
ties  and  objects  are  perfect  only  as  made.” 
(P.  99.)  From  all  this  it  follow's,  in 
Dr.  Buslmell’s  judgment,  that  evil  is  cer- 
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tain,  Hia  words  are :  “  Made  organically 
perfect,  set  as  full  in  (iod’s  harmony  as 
they  can  be,  in  the  mold  of  their  consti¬ 
tution,  surrounded  by  as  many  things  as 
possible  to  allure  them  to  ways  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  keep  them  from  the  seductions  i 
of  sin,  wo  shall  discover  still  that,  given 
the  fact  of  their  begun  existence,  and  their 
trial  as  persons  or  powers,  they  are  in  a 
condition  privative,  that  involves  their 
certain  lapse  into  evil.”  (P.  107.)  We 
can  not  stop  to  dwell  ujKjn  this  theory, 
and  the  sweeping  injinner  in  which  our 
author  applies  it  to  all  created  moral  be¬ 
ings.  Wo  regard  this  extreme  motlo  of 
putting  the  matter  not  only  as  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  reasonings  he  adduces,  but  as 
fatal  to  his  fundamental  conception  of 
jmwers,  and  as  an  injurious  excrescence 
on  his  system  altogether  unnecessary  to 
his  general  argument;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  no  reader  will  bo  repelled  by  it 
from  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  volume. 

In  dealing  with  the  “  Fact  of  Sin,”  Dr. 
Dushnell  shows  that  Naturalism  generally 
ignores  it ;  or,  if  its  advocates  use  the 
term,  they  do  not  mean  by  it  any  aet  of 
man's  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
(iod ;  or  that  when  such  men  as  Mr. 
I’arker  stumble  upon  its  right  meaning, 
and  speak  of  its  hatefulncss  in  terms  of 
awful  denunciation,  they  unanimously  con¬ 
found  and  controvert  themselves  :  and  he 
proceeds  in  a  strain  of  solemn  and  resist¬ 
less  argument  to  exhibit  sin  as  a  super¬ 
natural  fact — no  misdirection  of  nature, 
but  the  deed  of  man’s  will  in  opposition 
to  (iod’s  law,  as  witnessed  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  imputation  of  blame,  the  self-condem¬ 
nation  of  conscience,  the  general  “  shyness 
of  God,”  “  the  malefactor  aspect  of  man’s 
conduct,”  and  the  provision  which,  by 
family,  social,  and  civil  law  and  govern¬ 
ment,  we  make  against  wrong-doing. 
Anotber  class  of  proofs  is  drawn  from  the 
exercise  of  forgiveness,  which  without  sin 
were  an  absurdity ;  and  from  the  depth 
of  the  tragic  sentiment  in  human  nature, 
which,  if  guilt  were  not  real,  would  re¬ 
duce  its  most  harrowing  scenes  to  the 
most  ridiculous  comedy. 

Dr.  liushnell  now  comes  to  the  “  Con¬ 
sequences  of  Sin,”  showing  how,  through 
its  action,  all  the  laws  of  nature  can  be 
turned  .aside  from  their  benevolent  purpo¬ 
ses,  and  converted  into  evil ;  ajid  here  he 
turns  with  great  power  against  themselves 
the  argument  of  the  nafur.alists  respecting 
the  retributive  action  of  those  laws.  It  is 


not  possible  to  read  this  chapter  through 
without  a  shudder.  Its  stern  truth  and 
awful  eloquence  force  ns  to  realize  Milton’s 
grand  figure,  Avhat  Dr.  Bushnell  proves  to 
be  only  soberest  fact : 

“  Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her 
seat. 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of 
woe, 

That  all  was  lost” 

We  shall  give  one  illustration  of  the 
style  in  which  he  describes  the  disturb- 
.ance  introduced  by  sin  into  “  the  crystal¬ 
line  order  of  the  soul.” 

“  Give  the  fact  of  sin,  the  fact  of  a  fatal 
breach  in  the  normal  state  or  constitutional 
order  of  the  soul  follows  of  necessity.  And  ex¬ 
actly  this  wo  shall  see,  if  we  look  in  upon  its 
secret  chambers,  and  watch  the  motions  of  sins 
in  the  confhsod  ferment  they  raise — the  percep¬ 
tions  discolored — the  judgments  unable  to  hold 
their  scales  steadily  because  of  the  fierce  gusts 
of  passion — the  thoughts  huddling  by  in  crowds 
of  wild  suggestion — the  imagination  haunted  by 
ugly  and  disgustful  shapes— the  appetites  con¬ 
testing  with  rea.son — the  senses  victorious  over 
faith— anger  blowing  the  over-heated  fire  of 
malice — low  jealousies  sulking  in  dark  angles 
of  tlte  soul,  and  envies  baser  still  hiding  under 
the  skin  of  its  green-mantled  pools  —  all  the 
powers  that  should  be  strung  in  harmony 
loosened  from  each  other,  and  brewing  in  hope¬ 
less  and  helpless  confusion  —  the  conscience 
meantime  thundering  wrathfully  above,  and 
shooting  down  hot  bolts  of  judgment,  and  the 
pallid  fears  hurrying  wildly  almut  with  their 
brimstone  torches — these  are  the  motions  of  sin, 
the  Tartarean  landscape  of  the  soul  and  its  dis¬ 
orders  when  self-government  is  gone,  and  the 
constitutional  integrity  of  the  soul  is  dissolved. 
We  can  not  call  it  the  natural  state  of  man ; 
nature  disowns  it  No  one  that  looks  in  upon 
the  ferment  of  its  morbid,  contesting,  rasping, 
restive,  uncontrollable  action,  can  imagine,  for 
a  moment  that  he  looks  upon  the  sweet  primal 
order  of  life  and  nature.  No  name  sufficiently 
decribes  it,  unless  wo  coin  a  name,  and  call  it  a 
condition  of  unnature.” — Pp.  172,  173. 

We  quote  this  passage,  not  for  its  ele¬ 
gance,  (for  in  this  respect  it  is  perhaps 
the  least  attractive  in  the  entire  volume.) 
but  for  its  startling  presentation  of  the 
disorganizing  results  of  sin  in  the  soul. 
The  argument  is  afterwards  carried  out 
througli  all  the  provinces  of  the  human 
body,  society,  nations,  and  the  lower  crea¬ 
tion,  closing  with  a  representation  of  the 
objects  of  unsightliness  and  disgust,  as 
symbolically  sympathizing  with  man’s  un¬ 
natural  condition,  and  enabling  him  to 
gloss  himself  in  their  deformities.  In  this 
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course,  lie  marshals  all  the  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  de  and  dis — as  deformities,  dis¬ 
cords,  disgusts,  disorders,  derangements, 
and  many  more  —  as  all  representing 
things  which  sympathize  with  man,  and 
are  intended  to  “  correct  his  sins  and 
train  into  God and  as  Addison  hears 
the  beautiful  order  of  the  heavens  as  a 
glorious  voice,  so  this,  says  Dr.  Bushnell, 

‘  is  indeed  the  tremendous  beauty  of  God ;  and 
the  strange  wild  jargon  of  the  world,  shattered 
thus  by  sin,  becomes  to  us  a  mysterious  tran¬ 
scendent  hymn.  Still  it  is  deformity,  jargon, 
death  ;  and  the  only  winning  side  of  it  is,  th.at 
it  answers  to  our  woe,  and  meets  the  want  of 
our  sin.’ — P.  193. 

Closely  connected  with  this  portion,  is 
the  chapter  on  the  “  Anticipalive  Conse¬ 
quences  of  Sin,”  in  which  our  author  takes 
us  back  through  all  the  deformities  and 
dislocations  of  the  creation  which  preced¬ 
ed  man,  and  regards  them  as  all  predic¬ 
tive  of  the  facts  of  his  transgression,  and 
arranged  in  order  to  meet  his  abnormal 
condition.  There  is  much  be.auty  ;  but, 
we  suspect  also,  much  of  fancy,  in  this 
chapter.  Many  of  the  facts  which  he 
adduces  might  easilv  be  referred  to  a  very 
different  cause ;  and  some  are  not  really 
deformities  at  all,  but  only  necessary  parts 
of  a  progressive  scheme.  Enough  had 
been  siud  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  show, 
that  nature  is  affected  by  the  transgression 
of  man,  and,  in  nuiny  of  its  asjiects,  gives 
him  back  the  reflection  of  his  own  guilty 
disorder. 

We  have  now  reached  the  jioint  of 
man’s  unnature,  and  nature’s  sympathy 
with  him;  and  it  is  time  to  ask.  Shall 
there  be  a  restoration,  and  by  what  means 
shall  it  be  effected  ?  Dr.  BushneU  takes 
up  this  question  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
and  shows  W'ith  conclusive  power  that 
development  can  not  effect  man’s  restora¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  w’henever  a  people  have 
been  left  to  its  operation,  they  have  sunk 
and  perished.  Neither  can  it  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  man’s  natural  power.  lie  has 
pow'er  to  derange,  but  not  to  restore.  It 
can  only  be  realized  as  he  is  “  insjihered 
in  God,”  breathed  into  by  His  influence, 
and  submitting  to  receive  Ilis  life. 

But  if  God  sluall  interfere  for  man’s 
redemption,  will  lie  set  aside  nature  and 
violate  its  laws,  and  will  his  ow’ii  action 
bo  lawless?  Our  author  1‘eplies  in  the 
negative.  lie  will  act  upon  nature  from 
above,  and  caU  its  law's  into  operation 
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toward  his  ow'n  intended  results ;  and 
his  own  action  will  ever  be  regulated  by 
the  high  and  unchangeable  law  of  holiness. 
Miracles  thus  seen  will  be  only  the  de¬ 
scent  of  power  amongst  the  sequences  and 
laws  of  the  lower  realm  in  accordance 
with  a  higher,  even  amoral  law  ;  but  the 
sublime  unity  of  God’s  system  will  remain 
inviolate. 

The  need  of  the  supernatunal.  Divine 
inteq)osition  to  restore  the  disorders  of 
sin  being  now  shown,  and  its  ministration 
as  a  rational  po.ssibility,  the  question  of 
fact  arises.  Has  God  interposed  ?  This 
question  is  answered  by  presenting  to 
view,  first  the  character  of  Jesus.  'I'liis, 
Dr.  Bushnell  provc's,  “  forbids  His  possible 
classification  with  men and  that  in  a 
manner  so  convincing,  by  an  argument  so 
reverent,  holy,  and  ehxjuent,  and  rising 
into  such  a  sustained  epic  grandeur,  that 
we  must  not  dare  to  indic.ate  even  the 
line  of  thought,  lest  we  should  mar  it. 
IfDr.  Bushnell  had  never  written  anything 
beyond  this  cha]>ter  of  alK)ut  fifty  pages, 
he  must  in  virtue  of  it  alone  take  his 
place  among  the  foremost  writers  in  the¬ 
ology  the  world  has  seen.  Others  have 
attempte<l  the  s.ame,  but  their  attempts, 
thougli  beautiful,  are  torsos ;  here  at 
length  is  a  complete  work,  standing  alone 
ui  the  finished  grandeur  of  entireness  and 
symmetry.  Having  set  forth  the  life, 
which  w.as  in  itself  a  system  of  super¬ 
natural  jmwers,  a  full-orbed  manifestation 
of  the  Divine,  it  is  but  a  simple  step  to 
show,  that  He  worked  miracles,  which 
appear,  in  relation  to  this  gnand  miracle 
of  Christianity,  but  “  as  scintillations  only 
of  the  central  tire.”  A  chapter  follows  on 
the  rarely  observed  but  extraordinary 
adaptation  of  the  system  of  Christianity 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  end,  which 
he  descrilx's  as  “  w'ater  marks  in  the 
Christian  doctrine.”  Another,  on  the 
suj>ernatural  goveniment  of  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  Christianity,  proved  from 
the  current  of  human  history,  and  from 
the  religious  experience  of  such  men  as 
Paul,  Augustine,  and  others.  It  is  very 
refreshing  to  a  Christijui  mind  to  find,  in 
a  book  like  this,  such  a  noble,  manly 
statement  of  those  deepest  truths  of  our 
religion  which  find  their  home  in  the 
inner  man  of  every  child  of  God  ;  to  find 
them  exhibited  as  facts,  and  with  a  fear¬ 
less  faith  pressed  on  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  theologian,  but  of  the  philosopher, 
I  showing  that  no  philosophy  is  worthy  of 
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the  name  which  does  not  include  them 
among  the  bases  of  its  speculation.  Two 
chapters  more  close  the  work.  The  con¬ 
cluding  one  is  an  admir.ahle  summing  up 
of  what  has  been  achieved,  and  a  confident 
expression  of  the  author’s  hope  respecting 
the  result,  which  we  earnestly  i)ray  may 
be  realized.  But  the  chapter  which  M'ill 
call  forth  the  Largest  amount  of  contro¬ 
versy  among  Christians,  is  XXxa  fourteenth^ 
in  which  Dr.  Bushnell  asserts,  and  endea¬ 
vors  to  ])rove,  that  “  miracles  and  sujwr- 
natnral  gills  arc  not  discontinued.”  We 
feel  !is  much  of  difficulty  as  he  does  in 
fixing  a  time  when  stich  gills  ceased.  We 
know  th.at  the  subject  i>erplexcs  many 
minds ;  yet,  not  being  of  suflieient  import¬ 
ance,  soon  takes  its  j)l.aeo  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  among  the  shadowy  things  which 
we  do  not  care  to  <letermine.  Those  who 
liave  read  the  two  sides  of  the  (juestion 
between  Dr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
respecting  the  ecclesiastic.al  miracles  of 
the  earlier  centuries,  have  generally 
experienced  .a  suspense  of  mind  as  the 
consequence;  and  those  who  have  re.ad 
Dr.  Newman’s  two  treatises  on  the  sul)- 
ject  pro  and  con,  the  result  of  different 
stages  of  his  thought,  have  not  been  much 
better  satisfied ;  while  no  higher  certainty 
lias  been  obtained  by  those  who  have 
inquired  among  the  records  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  utmost  we  can  say  of  this 
chapter  of  Dr.  Bu-shnell’s  is,  that  the  case 
is  “  not  proven.’’  Wo  regret  th.at  it  has 
appeared  in  the  volume,  as  it  in  some 
measure  mars  its  whole  Impression  ;  .and 
we  fear  some  foolish  people,  who  fancy 
they  are  great  logicians,  Avill  think  the 
.author  but  a  dreamer,  .and  seem  very 
wise  in  using  the  old  argument  about  the 
chain  being  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  We  are  happy  to  inform  our  re.ader8, 
that  it  is  not  a  link  of  the  chain  at  .all ; 
that  the  chapter  can  bo  droiqied  out  of 
the  argument  without  the  least  detriment 
to  its  perfection — rather,  indeed,  with 
advantage.  It  is  simply  an  excrescence 
on  a  vigorous  growth,  thrown  oflf  in  the 
exuberance  of  life.  For  ourselves,  we 
prefer  the  language  of  the  jirofound  Au¬ 
gustine  in  one  of  his  higher  moods. 
“  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
Go<l  does  not  wish  to  perpetuate  miracles 
even  to  our  day,  lest  tlie  mind  should  put 
its  trust  in  visible  signs,  or  grow  cold 
at  the  sight  of  common  marvels.”  Yet 
would  we  not  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
God  alone  is  the  Judge  of  the  time  and 


the  circumstances  which  may  warr.ant 
llis  coming  forth  in  supernatural  manifes¬ 
tation  ;  and  in  His  hands  we  can  safely 
leave  it. 

If  our  pui*pose  had  been  only  to  review 
Dr.  Bushnell’s  book,  we  should  have  given 
a  much  fuller  amalysis  of  its  contents,  and 
rigorously  examined  them  as  we  proceed¬ 
ed;  but,  as  we  prefer  that  our  re.ader8 
should  know  the  w’ork  for  themselves,  and 
.as  our  object  is  of  a  more  positive  and 
general  ch.ar.acter,  wo  dismiss  the  work  by 
recording  our  deliberate  judgment,  that, 
though  on  more  iioints  than  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  wo  should  see  it  needful  to  differ 
from  our  author,  yet  its  blemLnlies  are  as 
spots  on  the  sun  in  comparison  with  the 
preinninent  force  and  beauty  of  the  trea¬ 
tise  ;  and  that  1  )r.  Bushnell  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  work  on  behalf  of  our  common 
Christianity  not  surp.a.saod  in  the  history 
of  Christian  .apologetics.  Its  influence  on 
the  pulpit,  in  curbing  and  ultim.ately  des¬ 
troying  the  naturalism  which  h.as  so  long 
reigned  there  unsus)>ected,  can  not  fait 
to  be  great,  if  ministers  Avill  but  devote 
themselves  to  its  careful  and  serious 
study. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  our  main 
object,  which  is  to  show,  in  opposition  to 
the  tendencies  we  have  been  describing, 
the  nature  .and  credibility  of  the  miracles 
of  Scripture,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Chri8ti.an  faith. 

In  treating  of  their  n.atnre,  we  are  bound 
to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  .ac¬ 
count  given,  and  the  terms  by  which  they 
are  denoted,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  term 
in  common  use  comes  from  the  Latin 
miraculum,  which,  however,  exhibits  the 
works  in  their  lowest  aspect.  The  terms 
used  to  denote  them  in  Scripture  are, 
TFpae,  “  a  wonder,”  corresponding  with 
“  miracle  ;  ”  orjueiov,  “  a  sign  ;  ”  dvvafu^, 
“  power  ;  ”  and  on  one  occ.asion,  when  the 
people  were  retiring  from  the  presence  of 
Christ,  they  8.aid,  in  reference  to  what 
they  had  witnessed,  “We  have  seen” 
napado^a,  “ ]).aradoxes,”  “strange  things 
to-<l.ay.”  (Luke  5  :  26.)  Christ  used  another 
word,  which  w.as  peculiarly  appropri.ato 
in  his  lips,  epya,  “  works.”  They  might 
be  Avonders,  signs,  jmwers,  and  paradoxes, 
to  men ;  to  him  they  were  simply  his 
own  works,  no  Avonders  or  strange  things 
at  all.  Following  still  the  guidance  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  Avould  define  a  minacle  as 
a  sensible^  supernatural,  and  superhuman 
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/ocf,  \oit netting  to  a  meetenger  or  hit 
metsage,  and  in  dvaracter  harmonizing 
with  Oit  mettage.  We  think  that  this 
will  be  Bufficient  for  all  purposes ;  and  if 
we  can  show  that  such  facts  are  possible, 
and  have  taken  place,  we  shall  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  was  intended. 

First,  then,  a  miracle  must  be  a  tensihle 
fact.  We  are  not  about  to  speak  of 
opinions,  or  of  dreams,  or  of  visions  in 
w'hich  the  seer  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
he  is  asleep  or  awake  ;  but  of  works  per¬ 
formed  before  the  wakinpj  senses  of  man, 
works  which  come  out  w'ithin  the  sphere 
of  the  sense,  however  deeply  their  roots 
may  lie  in  the  invisible. 

Secondly.  They  are  tupematural.  By 
this  M’e  mean  something  not  according 
to  the  usual,  observed,  and  understood 
processes  and  sequences  of  nature.  It  is 
not  according  to  these  that  a  dead  man 
arises,  that  a  man  born  blind  is  suddenly 
cured  with  clay  and  spittle,  or  that  a  man 
lame  from  his  mother’s  womb  leaps  and 
walks  •when  a  few  words  are  spoken  to 
him.  There  is  something  here  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  ordinary  sequences.  It  is  true  we 
are  told  of  the  constancy  of  Nature,  and 
are  w’amed  not  to  think  that  there  can  be 
any  suspension  of  her  laws  ;  .and  the  man 
of  science  stands  by  to  remind  us  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to 
guard  us  against  the  impropriety  of  sup¬ 
posing,  in  our  ignorance,  that  there  can 
be  any  thing  supernatural  at  all.  Now  we 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  the  whole,  if 
he  will  show  us  in  operation  the  laws  by 
which  those  things  have  been  done  ;  if  he 
will  walk  for  us  on  the  water,  and  still  the 
tempest  by  his  command,  raise  up  the 
fevered  by  his  touch,  and  restore  the 
purity  of  the  leper’s  blood.  But  if  he  can 
not  do  these  things,  or  expound  those 
laws  of  nature  by  which  they  are  done, 
what  is  all  his  fine-spun  theory  but  an 
impudent  assumption,  based  upon  an 
ignorance  as  profound  as  ours?  We  do 
not  know  all  the  laws  of  nature,  neither 
does  he.  We  do  not  deny  that  these 
works  may  be  in  accordance  with  laws  of 
■which  we  are  ignorant ;  but  W’e  do  not 
see  the  wisdom  of  positively  asserting 
that  they  arc.  We  only  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  they  are  not  according 
to  what  we  have  known  and  observed ; 
and  our  advancing  science,  of  whose 
pow'er  to  dispel  our  delusions  we  hear  so 
much,  seems  not  to  have  got  any  nearer 
to  an  interpretation  of  them,  than  the  “  no¬ 


science  ”  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  But 
if  our  man  of  science  does  not  know  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  if,  after  obsen’ing  a 
few  sequences,  and  rising  to  some  higlier 
cause,  his  know'ledgo  ceases,  is  ho  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  assert  that  he  knows  that  all 
proceeds  above  that  point  with  the  same 
undeviating  regularity  of  natural  cause 
and  efteet,  and  that  no  where  does  an 
agency  above  nature  touch  the  springs  of 
that  nature,  and  ])roduce  these  results? 
If  man  may  interfere  with  results  and  alter 
the  processes  of  nature  by  introducing 
some  new  chemical  element,  is  God  so 
restricted  that  he  can  not  do  the  sanu;  ? 
If  man  may  take  the  stone  which  nature 
would  allow  to  lie  forever  upon  the 
ground,  and  by  a  force  above  nature, 
though  working  through  its  laws,  hurl  it 
on  high ;  if  even  a  child  can  suspend  by  its 
vital  force  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  on  the  toy  which  it  holds  in  its  tiny 
hand,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  its  grasp 
that  law  would  draw  to  the  earth,  is  Gotl 
to  bo  denied  the  power  of  thus  acting 
upon  the  nature  he  has  constituted  ?  In 
lining  and  hurling  the  stone,  man  acts  upon 
it  as  Nature  in  her  ordinary  j)rocesscs 
never  could ;  but,  immediately  on  its 
leaving  his  grasp,  his  will  has  l<»st  its  con¬ 
trol  over  it,  and  it  returns  to  the  control 
of  Nature  again ;  it  observes  the  very 
curve  assigned  to  it  by  the  united  inlluence 
of  the  law  of  gravit.ation  and  the  force 
of  impulsion,  and  falls  in  the  very  spot 
which  is  ])redetermined  by  the  Author  of 
nature  in  the  laws  which  he  has  ordained. 
So  also,  in  the  raising  of  a  nuan  from  the 
de.ad,  there  is  the  process  of  a  momentary 
suspension :  corruption  is  doing  its  work 
upon  him — but  the  word  comes,  life  enters 
in,  it  arrests  the  process  of  decay,  and 
the  organism  which  was  fa.st  passing  to 
dissolution  ri.ses  into  a  vigorous  body 
through  the  introduction  of  the  new 
power ;  yet  the  power  acts  upon  the 
whole  according  to  the  laws  of  a  vital 
chemistry.  There  is  a  suspension  of  the 
previous  process  by  the  incoming  of  the 
new  life;  but  the  moment  it  comes,  all 
flows  on  again  in  the  usual  order  of 
natural  sequence.  The  miracle  is  no 
]>ennanent  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  but 
the  introduction,  at  a  certain  point,  of  a 
power  above  nature,  which  sets  nature 
at  work  toward  another  result  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Are  wo,  however,  to  hold,  with  some 
who  have  the  fear  of  science  before  their 
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eyes,  tliat  we  must  not  say  a  mir.acle  is  | 
contrary  to  nature,  but  only  above  the ! 
commonly  observed  sequences  of  natural 
law,  yet  operated  by  some  hij^her  natural 
law  which  wo  know  not  ?  In  certain  as¬ 
pects,  the  controversy  about  whether  we 
should  say  above,  beyond,  or  contrary  to 
nature,  is  simply  amusing,  as  very  much  a 
strife  of  words  ;  but  in  others,  it  is  serious. 
If  it  is  meant,  that  nature — the  realm  of 
the  necessary  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
— is  all-inclusive,  then  we  protest  with  all 
energy  against  this  view’  of  nature ;  for 
man’s  will  is  bound  in  no  such  laws,  and 
nature  is  not,  therefore,  all-inclusive.  But 
if  it  means  simply  w’hat  w'e  have  denoted, 
exclusive  of  .all  free  beings,  then  w'O  main¬ 
tain  th.at  things  are  constantly  done  in  it 
by  maTi’s  interference  contrary  to  what 
W’ould  take  place  if  Xature  were  left  to 
lierself.  De.an  Trench,  in  his  otherwise 
.admirable  book,  has,  with  ch.aracteristic 
defect  of  speculative  power,  hinted  at  the 
existence  of  two  natures.  Arguing  against 
miracles  being  countcnl  unnatural,  he  says : 
“  So  far  from  this,  the  trtio  miracle  is  an 
higher  and  a  purer  nature,  coming  down 
out  of  the  w’orhi  of  untroubled  harmonies 
into  this  world  of  ours,  which  so  many 
discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,  and 
bringing  this  back  again,  though  it  be  but 
for  one  prophetic  moment,  into  harmonv 
with  that  higher.  The  healing  of  the  sick 
can  in  no  w.ay  be  termed  ‘  against  nature,’ 
seeing  that  the  sickness  which  W’as  healed 
was  against  the  true  n.ature  of  man — th.at 
it  is  sickness  which  is  abnormal,  and  not 
liealth.  The  healing  is  the  restoration  of 
the  primitive  order.”*  Now  this  is  very 
beautiful  as  poetry ;  but  we  certainly  are 
not  .able  to  see  how  it  serves  the  end  for 
which  it  is  advanced.  The  fiction  of  two 
natures  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  us  not  to  speak  of  mir.acles  as 
violations  of  natural  law,  lest  Spinoza 
m.ay  be  too  strong  for  us  ;  but,  as  a  jture 
fiction,  it  has  no  value.  Then  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  notwithstanding  the  w’arning, 
th.at  there  are  such  violations ;  for  “the 
sickness  w’liich  was  healed  was  against 
the  true  nature  of  man .and  we  .are 
further,  on  this  principle,  obliged  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  violations  of  law  are  much 
more  frequent  than  the  restorations, 
inasmuch  as  the  cases  of  sickness — and 
they  are  all  “  .abnormal”  —  are,  on  all 
liands,  confessed  to  be  much  more  fre- 
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quent  than  the  cases  of  iniraculous  resto¬ 
ration.  Two  natures  are  thus  brought 
before  us :  one,  a  “  true  nature the 
other,  of  course,  a  “  iiilse  nature and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask.  Whence  do  they 
both  come  ?  If  from  God,  what  has  the 
Christian  argument  gained  against  Spino¬ 
za?  Has  it  not  grievously  lost  by  this 
cumbrous  mechanism  of  contra«lictory  na¬ 
tures  ?  How  much  Aviser  to  cling  to  the 
old  method,  and  assert  God’s  right  to  in- 
terlere  with  the  nature  which  he  has , 
made,  when  it  shall  appear  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  moral  creatures,  whose  splicre 
of  being  and  action  that  nature  is  ! 

While  we  are  engaged  on  this  subject 
of  nature,  it  is  interesting  and  even  moni¬ 
tory  to  observe  how  man’s  knowledge  and 
power  in  reLation  to  it  exist  in  a  curious 
inverse  ratio.  Lord  Bacon  said,  “  Know¬ 
ledge  is  power,”  and  ever  since  his  time 
m.an,  following  his  method,  has  been  con¬ 
tradicting  his  apophthegm.  He  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  knowledge  into  various  regions. 
He  has  measured  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
watched  the  eccentric  motions  of  the 
comet’s  fiery  Avheel,  weighed  the  earth  in 
his  balances,  and  asserted  the  power  of 
his  science  to  predict  the  return  of  the 
eccentric  visitor,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  perturbation  produced  by  the 
neighborhood  of  one  orb  to  another ;  and 
he  has  even  made  grand  discoveries  by 
watehing  such  perturbations.  Yet  all  this 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  least  poAver  over 
the  things  he  knoAvs  so  exactly.  He  can 
not  bid  them  change  or  move.  All  move 
without  him,  Avhether  he  wills  or  not ;  he 
knoAvs,  and  that  is  .all.  Meanwhile,  among 
those  sequences  of  nature  Avhere  he  might 
be  able  to  introduce  ncAv  causes,  and  thus 
deflect  the  action  of  natural  forces  to- 
Avards  a  different  result,  knowledge  is 
often  Avanting.  In  cases  where  his  OAvn 
health,  or  that  of  those  dear  to  him,  might 
be  8>>cured  by  the  employment  of  power 
Avhioh  is  in  his  hands,  his  knowledge  falls 
short,  and  leaves  him  helpless  still.  When 
he  is  in  the  full  pride  of  knoAvledge,  he 
feels  his  littleness  can  not  grasp  the  scep¬ 
ter  ;  and  Avhen  the  elements  of  poAver  are 
subjected  to  him,  then  his  knoAvledge  for¬ 
sakes  him,  .and  the  secret  is  still  hidden. 
Is  not  all  this  arranged  as  if  God  through 
it  should  say  to  him :  “  Cease,  my  child,  to 
pride  thyself  on  thy  great  acquirements 
and  mighty  poAvers.  I  have  placed  thee 
in  the  midst  of  this  universe  of  mine  to 
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teach  thee  humility — to  brini;  thee  to 
known  thyself  and  the  limits  of  thy 
strenjjth.  Look  to  the  heavens,  and  ad¬ 
mire  their  l)eautiful  order ;  but  Icani,  too, 
that  the  stars  in  their  courses  know  not 
thy  control.  Look  upon  thyself,  observe 
the  strange  complications  of  thy  manifold 
nature,  sway  thy  scepter  too  over  the 
powers  and  elements  of  nature  around 
thee;  yet  learn,  that  when  thy  trial 
comes,  and  the  blast  falls  upon  thee,  thy 
power  is  helplessne.ss ;  and  let  all  this  train 
thy  soul  to  acknowledge  in  me  thy  wis¬ 
dom  and  thy  strength,”  And  yet  the 
vain  creature  presumes  to  think,  that  he 
can  fix  the  limits  of  the  Divine  action, 
when  his  knowledge  and  his  |>ower  arc 
alike  as  nothingness. 

But  we  call  Nature  herself  to  witness 
that  her  sequences  have  been  frequently 
interfered  with  —  that  new  productions 
have  come  forth,  and  new  laws  and  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  called  into  being.  Ask 
the  geologist  what  witnesses  he  has  found 
in  the  rocks,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he 
has  gone  down  in  his  search  to  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth,  where  the  igneous 
rocks  have  warned  him  that  he  had 
reached  primeval  creation  ;  and  in  his  up¬ 
ward  journey  he  has  met  with  mosses, 
and  ferns,  and  palms,  and  higher  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  ;  e-och  of  which,  as  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  species,  he  is  bound 
to  regard  as  having  been  brought  into 
existence  separately  and  independently. 
Ascending  higher  still,  he  has  discovered 
various  forms  of  animal  life,  higher  and 
lower ;  and  he  confesses,  that  he  knew  no 
other  rational  and  scientific  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  their  existence,  thsin  that  of 
a  new  creation — the  action  of  a  power 
above  nature  bringing  them  into  nature. 
Ask  him,  if  “  development”  is  not  equal 
to  the  production  of  these  forms?  and  if 
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he  is  a  man  of  science,  (not  a  sciolist,)  he 
will  tell  you,  th-it  he  knows  not  the  voice 
of  this  stranger ;  that  some  of  his  weaker 
brethren  have  gone  after  him,  and  have 
been  led  into  sad  follies ;  but  that  in  all 
his  scientific  observations  he  has  never 
known  the  occurrence  of  the  transition 
from  one  of  these  forms  of  life  to  another, 
he  1ms  never  witnessed  the  operation,  and 
the  earth  has  disclosed  to  him  no  case  in 
which  it  M’sis  progressing  or  pt'rformed. 
lie  M’ill  tell  you,  that  this  8.ame  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  unblushing  intruder  into  the 
domain  of  science,  unlicensed  and  unrec¬ 
ognized.  Such  is  the  united  voice  of  all 
the  most  eminent  in  geology  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  sciences ;  and  if  these  new  form.a- 
tions  exist,  and  if  no  known  powers  or 
laws  with  which  science  deals  can  offer  or 
suggest  a  cause  of  their  existence,  what 
remains  but  that  we  refer  them  to  the 
action  of  a  power  above  n.ature,  bringing 
them  into  existence  at  a  fitting  time  for 
the  accomi)lishment  of  their  purpose  in  its 
system  ?  • 

(to  be  concluded  in  next  numbeb.) 


•  Let  us  hoar  a  word,  on  the  subject  of  develop¬ 
ment,  from  one  who  himself  has  won  scientific 
laurels.  “  All  the  great  living  and  recently  de¬ 
ceased  masters  of  phj-sical  science  reject  it.  Does 
it  appeal  to  anatomy  and  physiology?  Cuvier, 
Owen,  and  Carpenter  cry  out  against'it.  Does  it 
evoke  the  aid  of  chemistry?  Berzelius,  Turner, 
and  Liebig  see  its  shallowness.  Does  it  call  on 
zoology  for  aid?  Agassiz  and  Ehrenberg  can  re¬ 
fute  its  claims.  Does  it  search  the  archives  of  ge¬ 
ology  for  support?  Sedgwick,  Miller,  Lyell,  and 
D’Orbigny  can  show  how  certainly  they  will  fail 
there.  Or,  finally,  does  it  appeal  to  botany  ? 
Hooker  and  Lindley,Torrcy  ana  Gray,  know  that 
it  will  certainly  glean  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  that 
flowery  field.  The  fact  is,  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  a  second-rate  naturalist  will  sympathize  at  all 
with  such  dreamy  views.”  —  Br.'  E.  Hitchcock  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  zi.  p.  789.  1851. 


The  Emperor  Napoleon  lately  purchased  a  very  1  said:  “0  Sirol  pray  excuse  mo  for  having  called 
beautiful  mountain  dog.  The  owner  of  the  animal  you  Monsieur.” 
asked  one  hundred  and  fifty  fhincs  for  it.  ”  Five 

hundred  francs,”  said  bis  Majesty,  handing  the  It  is  mentioned  as  a  discovery  that  the  secretary 
money  to  the  astonished  peasant ;  “  bring  the  dog  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir  George  Bailey,  is  buried 
to  my  house.”  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  affair  in  a  small  cemetery,  at  La  Ilulpe,  near  Brussels, 
ia  that  the  man,  who  had  never  seen  the  Emperor,  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  the  Queen,  whoso 
spoke  to  him  without  even  raising  his  hat  When  execution  he  witnessed,  and  had  ro.achcd  tho  ad- 
be  found  out  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  he  l  vanood  ago  of  eighty-four  when  he  died. 
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From  Frtier 

H  A  L  L  U  C  I  N  A  T  1 0  N  S 

M.  Brierrk  i)E  Boismoxt  is  well 
known  in  England  as  a  physician  of  large 
experience  among  the  insane,  and  as  an 
author  of  mark  on  many  subjects  co¬ 
llected  with  the  jdiysiology  and  pathology 
of  the  mind,  lie  is  also  favorably  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  most  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  make  him¬ 
self,  acijuainted  with  the  labors  of  his  co¬ 
temporaries  on  this  side  the  Channel,  with 
some  of  whom  he  is  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  latest  production  of  his  pen  is  now 
before  us  in  .an  English  dress.  The  work 
of  translation  has  been  faithfully  performed 
by  Mr.  Ilulme,  who  has  also  succeeded  in 
condensing  a  work  of  which  the  chief  de¬ 
fect  was  diffuseness  and  repetition,  with¬ 
out  impairing  its  value  as  an  exponent  of 
a  very  interesting  and  Important  subject. 

The  intellect u.al  repast  provided  lor  us 
by  the  author  consists  of  nearly  one  hun- 
drc'l  and  tifty  c.ases  selected  from  the  best 
authorities,  French,  German,  and  English, 
arranged  in  ortler,  and  serving  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  prineiples  Laid  down  in  the 
early  chapters  of  his  work.  The  cases 
themselves,  ajiart  from  the  running  com¬ 
mentary  winch  connects  them,  .and  serves 
to  enhance  their  value,  would  prove  full 
of  interest  for  the  intelligent  student ; 
but  when  taken  with  the  judicious  re¬ 
marks  of  M.  de  Boismont,  they  will  be 
found  to  combine  the  charms  of  authentic 
fact,  lucid  arrangement,  and  sound  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  place  the  author’s 
labors  under  contribution  for  the  cdific.a- 
tion  of  our  readers,  we  must  indulge  our¬ 
selves  in  a  brief  dissertation  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  hallucination.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  which  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  Buranelli,  respecting  the 
meaning  which  ought  to  attach  to  the 
cognate  words  illusion  and  delusion  must 
serve  as  our  ai)ology  for  the  slight  delay 
involved  in  this  our  verbal  criticism. 


*  On  Hallucinations  :  a  History  and  Explanation 
of  Apparitions^  Visions,  Dreams,  Ecstasy,  Magnetism, 
and  Somnaml^ism.  lij  A.  Ubierrk  ds  Boisuon’t, 
M.D.  Translated  from  the  French  bj  Robert  T. 
Huuu,  F.L.S,  M.R.C.S.  London  :  Rensbaw. 
1869. 


■  Magailne. 

AND  VISIONS.* 

There  are  three  words  in  common  use 
among  the  learned  in  disorders  of  the 
mind  —  illusion,  delusion,  and  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  would  gre.atly  conduce  to 
clearness  and  precision  in  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  in  which  these  qnalities  are 
specially  required,  if  we  could  arrive  at 
some  distinct  understanding  respecting 
these  terms.  Xow,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  or  difficulty  about  the  two 
words  illusion  and  delusion.  Illusion 
certainly  should  mean  a  false  sensation, 
and  delusion  a  false  idea.  The  one  (illu¬ 
sion)  is  .an  error  of  the  senses,  in  M'hich 
the  mind,  if  sound,  has  no  part ;  the  other 
(delusion)  an  error  of  the  mind,  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  senses  should 
particip.ate.  But  the  word  hallucination, 
though  perhaps  used  in  France  with  the 
requisite  precision,  has  not  met  with  such 
judicious  tre.atment  in  England.  Among 
scientific  writers  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  Avith  illusion,  sometimes  with 
delusion.  Our  older  Avriters,  too,  both 
classical  and  medical,  employed  the  word 
in  different  senses.  Addison,  for  instance, 
s.ays,  of  a  mere  tyjiographical  error,  “  This 
must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the 
transcriber,  Avho  prob.ably  mistook  the 
dash  of  the  i  for  a  and  Byrom  tells 
us  of  “some  poor  hallucinating  scribe’s 
mist.ake.”  Boyle,  too,  speaks  of  “  a  few 
hallucinations  about  a  subject  to  which 
the  greatest  clerks  have  been  generally 
such  str.angers.”  In  the  first  tAvo  pas¬ 
sages  the  word  is  used  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  an  illusion,  but  in  the  third  in 
the  sense  of  a  delusion.  The  tAvo  gre.at 
physici.ans.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Har¬ 
vey,  evidently  use  the  word  in  opposite 
senses ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  discours¬ 
ing  upon  the  sight,  s.ay8 :  “  If  vision  be 
abolished,  it  is  called  ccecitas  or  blindness ; 
if  depraved,  and  receive  its  objects  erro¬ 
neously,  ludlucination."  But  Harvey, 
speaking  of  “  a  Av:vsting  of  the  flesh  with¬ 
out  cause,”  tells  us  that  it  “  is  frequently 
termed  a  bcAvitched  disease;  but  ques¬ 
tionless  a  mere  hallucination  of  the  vul¬ 
gar.”  So  that  IlarA'-ey  used  the  Avord  in 
the  sense  of  an  error  of  the  mind,  Browne 
as  an  error  of  the  sense  of  sight.  As, 
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however,  the  learned  author  of  Vttlfjar  j 
Errors  is  defining  the  word,  while  liar- 1 
vey  uses  it  without  any  special  weighing 
of  its  meaning — as  two  out  of  the  three 
other  authorities  just  quoted  employ  it  in 
the  sense  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at¬ 
taches  to  it,  and  most  modern  writers  give 
it  the  same  meaning — we  will  take  an  hal¬ 
lucination  to  be  a  depraved  or  erroneous 
action  of  the  senses. 

If  we  are  justified  in  so  defining  the 
word  hallucination,  we  are  perhaps  equally 
justified  in  urging  our  psychologists  to 
abandon  the  use  of  the  term  in  favor  of 
the  more  simple  word  illusion.  But  we 
are  afraid  that  31.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
would  not  8up|)ort  us  in  this  attempt  at 
simplification,  lor  he  employs  the  word 
illusion  in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
hallucination,  defining  a  hallucination  as 
“the  perception  of  the  sensible  signs  of 
an  idea,”  and  an  illusion  “  as  the  fiilse 
appreciation  of  real  sensations.”  We,  on 
the  contrary,  are  disposed  to  make  the 
word  illusion  do  double  duty,  and  to  re¬ 
lease  the  word  hallucination  from  all  its 
engagements.  Defining  an  illusion  as  an 
error  of  sense,  we  should  recognize  two 
kinds  of  illusion,  the  one  consisting  in  the 
falsification  of  real,  the  other  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  unreal,  sensations.  Thus  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  fresh  from  turtle-soup,  j)un(di, 
venison,  and  champagne,  should  contrive 
to  convert  a  combination  of  lantern,  turnip, 
broomstick,  and  sheet  into  a  ghost,  M’ould 
be  afflicted  with  the  first  form  of  illusion ; 
while  another  gentleman  who,  under  sim¬ 
ilar  convivial  influences,  should  succeed  in 
manufucturing  a  ghost  out  of  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  air  of  a  bleak  common,  with  no 
object  visible  for  miles,  would  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  second  form  of  illusion.  But 
the  question  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not 
accept  our  author’s  definition  of  hallucin.a- 
tions  and  illusions  must  not  be  allowed  to 
divert  us  any  longer  from  the  more  im- 
ortant  contents  of  his  work.  We  shall 
e  turning  these  to  the  best  account  if  we 
attempt  with  his  assistance,  to  give  our 
own  connected  and  continuous  view  of 
all  that  part  of  the  large  science  of  psy¬ 
chology  which  relates  to  the  senses  in 
their  healthy  and  in  their  di.sordered  con¬ 
ditions. 

A  man  possessed  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  b^y,  endowed  with  organs  of 
sense  of  perfect  construction,  and  keeping 
in  all  things  w'ithin  the  bounds  of  temjwr- 
ance  and  moderation,  would  be  absolutely 


free  from  illusions  and  h.allucinations. 
Ilis  ej’c  would  present  to  him  none  but 
real  sights,  his  ear  M'ould  convoy  to  him 
only  real  sounds.  His  sleep  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  dreams.  The  only  sensa¬ 
tions  not  exactly  corresponding  to  exter¬ 
nal  objects  which  he  would  exjierience 
would  consist  in  the  substitution  of  the 
complementary  colors  for  each  other  if  he 
fatigued  the  eye  by  fixing  it  too  long  on 
some  bright  object.  The  golden  sun 
would  appear  to  his  closed  eyes  like  a 
violet  -  colored  wafer,  a  window  -  frame 
would  seem  to  h.ave  ilark  panes  and  light 
sashes,  and  a  dark  jiicture  with  a  gilt 
frame  would  have  its  light  and  dark  fea¬ 
tures  transjiosed. 

The  perfect  physical  organization  which 
we  have  just  supposed  would  also  be  quite 
compatible  with  the  hearing  of  sounds  an<l 
the  seeing  of  sights  which  can  only  be 
traced  to  their  true  source  by  the  light  of 
I  science  or  experience.  A  person  thus 
1  happily  endowed  might  judge  wrongly  of 
an  echo  or  be  misled  by  a  mirage.  He 
might  be  frightened  by  the  (liant  of  the 
Brocken  or  enchanted  by  the  castles  of  the 
Fairy  3Iorgana.  His  sensations  would  be 
re.al,  though  the  cause  might  bo  indirect 
or  obscure. 

The  next  onward  step  in  the  jdulosophy 
of  the  organs  of  sense  is  taken  if,  for  the 
healthy  man,  we  substitute  the  ailing  child 
or  less  vigorous  adult,  on  whose  organs 
of  sense  sensations  linger  after  the  cause 
of  them  have  been  removed.  Our  author 
quotes  from  Abercrombie  one  case  in 
which  the  eye  was  the  scat  of  such  a  per¬ 
sistent  sensation  ;  and  he  might  have 
drawn  from  the  same  source  another  in 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  w.a.s  similarly 
affected.  A  friend  of  the  Doctor  had 
been  for  some  time  looking  intently  at  a 
small  print  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  On 
r.al.slng  his  he.ad,  the  two  figures  the  size 
of  life  ajqx'ared  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  continued  visible  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes. 

From  persistent  sensations,  or  sensa¬ 
tions  reproduced  involuntarily  after  a 
short  interval,  the  transition  is  ea.sy  and 
natural  to  sensations  prolonged  or  repro¬ 
duced  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  The  power 
of  bringing  back  the  pictures  of  visible 
objects  in  the  dark,  or  of  restoring  sounds 
in  the  silence,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
rare  one.  Many  children  possess  it,  and 
there  are  artists  who  are  .able  to  turn  it  to 
account.  The  painter  whom  Dr.  Wigan 
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represents  as  executing  three  hundred 
portraits  in  one  year  possessed  this  faculty 
of  reproduction  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  placed  each  of  a  succession  of  sitters 
before  him  for  half  .an  hour,  and  looked  at 
him  attentively,  sketching  from  time  to 
time  on  the  canvas.  Having  dismissed 
his  hast  sitter,  he  beg.an  to  p.aint  the  first 
of  the  series  after  a  method  described  in 
these  words :  “  I  took  the  man  and  sat 
him  in  the  ch.air,  where  I  saw  him  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  before  me  in 
his  own  j)roper  person ;  I  m.ay  almost  say 
more  vividly.  1  looked  from  time  to  time 
at  the  imaginary  figure,  then  worked  with 
my  pencil,  then  referred  to  the  counte- 
n.ance,  .and  so  on,  just  as  I  should  have 
done  liad  the  sitter  been  there.  When  I  j 
looked  at  the  ch.air  I  saw  the  man.”  This  ' 
painter  won  distinction,  and  earned  and 
saved  money,  but  he  spent  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  a  madhouse.  On  his  release  his 
right  hand  was  found  not  to  have  lost  its 
cunning ;  but  the  exercise  of  his  art  ex¬ 
cited  him  too  much  ;  he  gave  up  his  i»aint- 
ing,  and  died  soon  after. 

Another  step  forward,  and  we  come  to 
the  case  of  the  child  who  covers  himself 
with  the  bed  clothes  and  paints  his  minia¬ 
ture  fancy  scenes  on  his  organ  of  vision  : 
or  of  the  poet  who  contrives,  as  Goethe 
did,  to  see  wh.at  he  fervently  im.'iglnes ; 
or  of  the  actor  Talma,  who  asserted  of 
himself  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  strip¬ 
ping  his  brilliant  audiences  of  all  covering, 
artificial  .and  natural,  till  he  left  only  bare 
skeletons  behind,  and  that  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  emotions  excited  by  this 
strange  spectral  assembly  he  produced 
some  of  his  most  startling  eflects. 

Such  then,  without  making  .any  pretense 
to  minute  accuracy,  are  the  most  familiar 
facts  relating  to  the  reproduction  of  sen¬ 
sations  or  tlieir  voluntary  creation  in  the 
absence  of  the  objects  which  usually  occa¬ 
sion  them. 

Sens.ation  without  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  object  of  sense  is  assuredly  a 
very  wonderful  phenomenon ;  but  the 
seeing  and  hearing,  the  feeling,  smelling, 
.and  tasting,  of  objects  which  have  no  ex¬ 
istence,  as  the  result  of  an  involuntary 
operation  of  the  brain,  without  any  co¬ 
operation  of  the  senses,  (for  illusions  have 
been  shown  to  occur  after  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  organs  of  sense  of  which 
they  might  be  supposed  the  scene,)  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  facts  of  our 
complicated  and  marvelous  organization. 


It  is  to  this  involuntary  work  of  the  brain 
that  we  would  now  invite  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

If  we  again  assume  as  possible  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  perfectly  temperate 
man,  we  can  imagine  such  a  man  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  luallucinations,  for  wo 
can  imagine  him  free  from  dreams ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  men  have  large  expe¬ 
rience  of  hallucinations  as  they  occur  in 
that  imperfect  sleep  which  favors  the  free 
play  of  the  fancy.  In  this  state  we  know 
that  every  sense  may  become  in  its  turn 
the  theater  of  impressions  that  are  not 
distinguishable  from  those  which  external 
objects  occasion  in  the  waking  man  ;  and 
these  illusions  of  the  senses  are  blended 
I  with  delusions  of  the  mind  that  rival  them 
in  vividness  and  re.ality. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  while  we 
contemplate  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  dreams  —  this  strange  compound  of 
illusions  .and  delusions  —  this  harmless 
analogue  of  madness  —  this  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  most  hum.anizing  ])lea  for  dealing 
cautiously  .and  tenderly  with  the  sorest 
trial  and  affliction  of  humanity.  F.atigued 
by  bodily  labor,  wearied  by  mental  appli- 
tion^  or  tired  of  doing  nothing,  we  escape 
from  the  discomfort  of  clothes,  place  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  of  rest,  do  our  best  to 
banish  thought,  shut  out,  if  we  can,  both 
light  and  sound,  and  so  fall  asleep.  There 
we  lie,  given  up  to  the  cheraic.al  changes 
and  automatic  movements  of  nutrition, 
circulation,  and  respiration,  the  pulse  and 
breathing  reduced  to  their  lowest  number, 
.and  every  function  of  the  frame  to  its 
lowest  point  of  activity.  Of  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  this  state  we  know  nothing, 
and  the  best  guess  we  can  in.akc  at  it  is 
that  the  balance  of  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  has  been  altered,  and  that  where¬ 
as  in  our  waking  state  the  vessels  convey¬ 
ing  red  blood  to  the  head  were  kept  filled 
by  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  vessels  conveying  black  blood 
from  the  he.ad  were  comparatively  empty, 
in  our  sleeping  8t.ate  the  order  of  things 
is  reversed,  .and  the  black  blood  predomi¬ 
nates  over  the  red.  He  this  as  it  may,  a 
perfectly  healthy  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  one  not  involving  any 
perm.anent  alteration  in  its  structure,  is 
found  by  universal  experience  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  illusions  of  all  the  senses, 
and  strange  delusions  of  the  mind,  the 
j  illusions  and  delusions  being  mixed  up 
I  into  scenes  as  aj)parently  real  as  the  mix-  ♦ 
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ture  of  sensations,  thoughts,  and  actions,  I 
which  make  up  the  transactions  of  our 
waking  hours. 

When  these  curious  compounds  of  illu¬ 
sion  and  delusion  are  brought  about  by 
very  slight  departures  from  ideal  perfect 
health,  or  when  they  occur  during  the 
short  transition  from  sound  sleep  to  ]>er- 
fect  wakefulness,  and  are  not  attended  by 
any  painful  sensation  of  oppression,  suffo¬ 
cation,  sinking,  or  struggling,  we  call 
them  dreams;  but  if  that  single  straw¬ 
berry,  or  that  modicum  of  pie-crust  which 
we  were  so  imprudent  as  to  blend  with 
that  otherwise  moderate  and  wholesome 
supper,  should  happen  to  disagree  with 
us,  and  the  indigestion  which  reveals 
itself  to  our  waking  man  by  too  familiar 
symptoms  in  stomach  and  brain,  in  mind 
and  temper,  plants  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a 
demon  upon  our  chests,  raises  us  to  giddy 
bights,  plunges  us  to  awful  depths,  sends 
us  spinning  like  a  top,  or,  more  mer¬ 
ciful,  lends  us  wings  to  fly,  or  seven- 
league  boots  to  clear  oceans  at  a  leap, 
then  our  dreams  become  nightmares,  and 
we  have  opened  out  for  contemplation 
the  myriads  of  hallucinations  which  grow 
out  of  unea.sy  bodily  sensations  misinter¬ 
preted  by  a  mind  robbed  by  sleep  of  all 
Its  usual  standards  of  comparison. 

Of  the  varieties  of  nightmare,  we  have 
not  space  to  speak  at  any  length.  Suffice 
it  to  st.ate,  that  the  sleeper  sometimes 
betrays  his  trouble  to  the  looker-on  by 
restless  tossings  about,  while  at  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep  ; 
that  generally  he  •wakes  up  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror  struggling  hopelessly  for  breath, 
for  power  of  speech,  or  movement ;  and 
that,  in  some  few  instances,  the  unreal 
sensations  are  for  a  short  space  of  time 
believed  to  be  real,  to  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  sleeping  neighbors.  For  some 
interesting  cases  of  nightmare  repeated 
night  after  night,  (in  some  instances  at 
the  same  hour,)  and  of  nightmare  attack¬ 
ing  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  self-same  hallucination,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  M.  IJrierre  de  IJois- 
mont.  Also  for  much  curious  information 
on  dreams,  somnambulism,  ecstasy,  and 
animal  magnetism.  We  h.ave  marked 
some  of  the  cases  cited  under  the  head 
of  dreams  as  misplaced,  but  the  cjises 
are  so  interesting  in  themselves  that 
our  criticism  is  disarmed  as  we  read 
them. 

From  dreams,  nightmares,  somnam¬ 


bulism,  and  other  analogous  conditions 
fruitful  in  hallucinations,  we  pass  on  to 
al)stinence,  voluntary  or  enforced,  to  soli¬ 
tude  and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  fatigues  and  privations  of  ship¬ 
wreck.  Judging  by  the  examjdes  cited 
by  the  author,  tliese  causes  generally,  but 
not  invariably,  ]troduce  hallucinations  of 
an  agreeable  kind  ;  in  which  resjiect  they 
resemble  the  sens.ations  described  by  those 
who  have  been  rescued  from  drowning 
and  hanging.  The  shipwrecked  crew  on 
the  raft  of  the  ]Medus.a,  deserted  and 
starving,  saw  not  only  the  vessels  which 
they  hoped  for,  but  beautiful  jJ.antations 
and  avenues,  and  landscapes  leading  to 
magnificent  cities  ;  and  the  miner  shut  up 
during  fifteen  days  without  food  is  com¬ 
forted  by  celestial  voices,  as  was  Hen- 
venuto  Cellini  in  his  ^)risoM,  and,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  faithfully,  Silvio  l*ellico. 
Hallucinations  of  a  less  jdeasurable  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  aged  persons,  as  the 
result  of  failing  strength  and  languid  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  brain. 

Following  still  an  order  of  our  own, 
but  availing  ourselves  freely  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  illustrative  examjfle.s,  we  next 
arrive  at  those  hallueinatiotis  which  arc 
caused  by  poisonous  substances,  such  as 
the  stramonium  or  thorn-a]>ple,  and  the 
belladonna  or  deadly  night-shade.  A 
case  of  suicidal  poisoning  by  the  first  of 
these  j)lants  came  under  the  author’s 
notice.  It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer,  who  was  first  giddy, 
then  as  if  drunk  with  wine,  next  entangled 
in  a  visionary  b.allet,  then  insen.sible,  then 
again  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thieves 
and  assassins  with  hideous  faces  and 
threatening  gestures,  which  so  frightened 
and  excited  him  that  when  taken  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  he  was  confined  as  a  furious 
madman.  In  three  days  he  had  comjtletely 
recovered.  A  condensed  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  English  Opium  Eater, 
with  a  singular  history  of  an  opium-eating 
Indian  king,  and  a  fact  from  Abercrombie 
illustrative  of  the  power  which  opium 
administered  for  more  legitimate  reasons 
has  of  creating  hallucinations ;  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  with  the  finschiaeh, 
(a  preparation  made  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Cannabis  Tndica,  or  Indi.an  hemp ;)  and 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  produced  by  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  complete  this 
division  of  the  subject. 

Next  in  order  to  the  causes  of  hallu¬ 
cinations  which  we  have  just  been  consid- 
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ering,  wc  should  place  those  di.sturbances 
of  the  circulation  throuffh  the  brain  which 
attend  diseases  acute  and  chronic  not  pri¬ 
marily  affecting  the  brain  itself.  All  the 
forms  of  fever  in  every  stage  of  their 
development,  the  intermittent  fever  com¬ 
monly  known  as  ague,  inflammations 
of  the  more  important  organs  of  the  body, 
seizures  of  the  gout,  the  suppression  of 
habitual  discharges,  and  many  other  dis¬ 
orders  and  diseases  which  it  is  not  our 
business  to  particularize,  will  come  into 
this  category.  Affections  of  the  brain 
itself,  such  as  congestion  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
— catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochon¬ 
driasis,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  hydropho¬ 
bia —  M’ould  constitute  .another  class  in 
our  ascending  serie.s,  Avhich  culminates  in 
the  hallucin.ations  and  illusions  so  general¬ 
ly  present  in  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

The  short  and  imj)erfect  sketch  and 
classification  which  wo  have  now  given  of 
the  causes  of  hallucinations,  will  serve  to 
show  the  frciiueucy  of  these  strange  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  senses,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  that  wonderful  physical 
organ  of  the  mind  which,  sometimes  by 
an  ettbrt  of  the  will,  but  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  without  volition  or  consciousness 
of  etfort,  cotjverts  its  own  operations  into 
sensu.al  imj»ressions  so  vivid  and  so  like 
reality,  .as  to  task  all  the  powers  of  the 
sound  mind  to  distinguish  the  real  from 
the  unre.al,  and  utterly  to  set  at  naught 
and  confound  the  feeble  or  confused  ]>ow- 
ers  of  minds  smitten  with  unsoundness. 

Many  curious  and  grave  questions 
suggest  themselves  to  one  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  realizing  this  e.\tensive  ])rev- 
alence  of  hallucinations.  Seeing  that, 
without  .any  effort  of  the  will,  the  brain, 
which  ordinarily  perceives  the  pictures 
j)ainted  on  the  eye,  can  cre.ate  them  out  of 
nothing,  w’e  should,  even  in  the  .absence 
of  experience,  be  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
same  organ  of  the  mind,  by  a  similar 
involuntary  action,  might  origimate  ideas 
and  opinions  be.aring  to  the  usual  process¬ 
es  of  thought  and  ratiocination  the  same 
relation  that  hallucination  does  to  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  word,  that  delusions  may 
spring  up  involuntarily  in  the  mind,  as 
w'e  know  that  they  do  in  the  ins.ane.  But 
.analogy  would  lead  us  even  farther  than 
this.  If  unre.al  sensations  and  unreal 
thoughts  are  possible  as  a  consequence  of 
involuntary  workings  of  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  why  not  unreal  words — words 


which  are  not  the  image  of  .any  idea 
deserving  of  the  n.ame,  but  involuntary 
creations  of  an  utterly  disordered  instru¬ 
ment  of  thought?  If  unreal  sensations, 
thought.s,  .and  words  m.ay  be  bom  of 
involuntary  actions  of  the  brain,  why  not 
stnange  and  eccentric  .acts  of  violence — 
such  acts  .as  madmen  themselves  attribute 
to  beings  other  than  themselves.  The 
protestations  of  innocence  which  these 
poor  madmen  make  soimd  strange  indeed 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  h.ave  no  experience 
of  the  insane,  .and  have  no  conception  of, 
or  sympathy  with,  that  aberration  of  the 
mind  which  combines  in  one  awful  discord 
hallucinations  and  illusions  of  the  senses, 
delusions  of  the  mind,  language  of  fright¬ 
ful  violence,  obscenity,  or  impiety,  misery 
unutterable,  and  excitement  uncontroll- 
.able. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  w.ander 
further  into  this  wide  field  of  speculation. 
Want  of  space,  and  the  fair  chaim  of  our 
author  to  have  some  distinct  notice  taken 
of  those  views  to  which  he  obviously 
att.aches  most  import.ance,  constr.ain  us  to 
♦notice  the  special  case  of  those  great  men 
who  have  been  subject  to  hallucinations, 
but  whose  memory  he  wishes  to  keep 
clear  from  all  sus])icion  of  unsoundness  of 
mind.  In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  class 
of  halhicinations  coexisting  with  s.anity, 
the  reader  Avill  recognize  many  a  familiar 
history  with  which  he  first  became 
.accqnainted  in  the  popular  works  of  Sir 
David  Brewster  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or 
in  the  more  scientific  treatises  of  Aber¬ 
crombie,  Bostock,  Conolly,  P<aterson, 
Wig.an,  or  Winslow;  and  he  will  be 
remimled  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
])ass.ages  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Bvron, 
Samuel  Johnson,  I’ojm},  Goethe,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Berna¬ 
dette,  and  the  first  Napoleon. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  purpose¬ 
ly  multiplied  the  illustrations  contained  in 
this  chapter,  and  that  he  selected  many 
of  the  cases  because  they  relate  to  cele¬ 
brated  persons,  whom  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  charging  with  ins.anity. 
“  Some  of  them,”  he  tells  us,  “  have  cor¬ 
rectly  regarded  their  hallucinations  as  the 
offspring  of  the  imagination,  or  as  arising 
from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  body. 
Others,  led  by  their  belief  in  the  super¬ 
natural,  by  their  vanity,  or  by  the  opinions 
of  the  period,  or  by  superstitious  feelings, 
have  jiriv.atcly  explained  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  own  wishes;  but  their 
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conversation  and  their  actions  have  given 
no  evidence  of  a  disordered  intellect ;  in 
some  they  may  even  have  been  the  source 
of  their  great  deeds.  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hallucination  of  the  sound  mind 
may  be  seen  to  glide  into  the  hallucination 
of  insanity,  without  its  being  possible 
always  to  point  out  the  boundary  which 
separates  the  one  condition  from  the 
otner,  so  difficult  is  it  at  all  times  to  es¬ 
tablish  precise  limits.”  We  recognize  and 
fully  appreciate  this  difficulty ;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  quite  sjnnpathize 
with  the  author  in  his  evident  desire  to 
acquit  great  historical  personages  of  the 
charge  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  even 
where  they  have  displayed  not  simply 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  but  delusions 
of  the  mind  also.  Pope  is  not  to  be  set 
down  as  mad  because  he  saw  an  arm 
come  out  of  the  wall ;  nor  Dr.  J ohnson, 
because  he  heard  his  mother’s  voice  call 
“  Samuel  ”  when  he  knew  her  to  be  far 
away ;  nor  Goethe,  because  he  one  day 
saw  the  counterpart  of  himself  coming 
towards  him ;  nor  Byron,  because,  as  the 
effect  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  he 
occasionally  fancied  he  was  visited  by  a 
specter ;  nor  Lord  Castlereagh,  because 
he  twice  saw  the  vision  of  the  “  Radiant 
Boy  ;  ”  nor  St.  Dunstan,  Lovola,  and  Lu¬ 
ther,  because  of  their  hallucinations  ;  nor 
Joan  of  Arc,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
visions  w'hich  alternately  stimulated  her 
patriotism,  and  were  bom  of  her  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read 
the  account  given  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  at 
page  62,  without  entertaining  very  grave 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  classing  him 
with  persons  having  “  hallucinations  co¬ 
existent  with  sanity.’’  Tlie  remainder  of 
the  examples  cited  in  this  chapter  do  not 
appear  to  be  misplaced.  The  hallucina¬ 
tions  were  only  of  occasional  occurrence ; 
they  were  dependent  u|)on  transitory 
causes ;  they  aid  not  exercise  any  per¬ 
manent  effect  upon  conduct;  or  they 
grew  out  of  the  excitement  of  great 
enterprises  which  they  did  not  mar  or 


impede.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  order 
of  thinkers  and  actors,  the  hallucinations 
were  in  harmony  with  the  universal  belief 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They 
were  but  representations  on  the  organs 
of  sense  of  ideas  admitted  as  indisputably 
true  by  the  society  in  which  they  lived 
and  moved.  \Yhen  all  the  world  believed 
in  witchcraft,  when  the  learned  author  of 
Vulgar  Errors  gave  authoritative  evi¬ 
dence  in  its  favor,  when  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  barely  doubted,  and  juries  were 
quick  to  convict,  the  man  who  alleged 
that  he  saw  an  old  lady  of  eccentric  habits 
and  uncertain  temper  borne  through  the 
air  on  a  broomsticK,  would  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  insane. 

Of  the  instances  of  hallucination  co¬ 
existing  with  sanity,  cited  by  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  as  occurring  in  great  men, 
the  most  persistent  is  that  which  affected 
the  first  Nsipoleon.  He  had  a  brilliant 
star  all  to  himself^  which,  according  to  his 
own  assertion,  never  ab.andoncd  him,  and 
which  he  saw,  on  all  great  occasions,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  advance,  and  serving  as 
a  sure  augury  and  sign  of  success.  The 
seeing  of  such  a  star,  associated  ■with  such 
belief  in  its  reality,  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  sanity,  and  the  case  is  not  improved 
by  the  adjuncts  of  unscrupulous  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  others,  insatiable 
.ambition,  diabolical  cruelty,  and  inveterate 
falsehood.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  discover  in  this  extraordinary 
man  that  union  of  intellectual  with  moral 
unsoundness  which  makes  up  the  history 
of  so  many  acknowledged  lunatics.  But 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  examj)les 
of  craft  and  cruelty  tvliich  he  had  placed 
before  him  in  the  early  j)art  of  his  career. 
So  that  Brierre  de  Boismont  may  bo 
forgiven  for  including  the  name  of  >fapo- 
leon  Bonaparte  in  his  list  of  great  men 
who  preserved  their  sanity  in  spite  of 
hallucinations. 
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It  has  so  often  been  repeated  that  “  no 
man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,”  that 
the  dictum  is  jfenerally  .accepted  .as  a  truth. 
Yet  all  countries,  and  many  periods  of 
history,  show  brilliant  examples  to  the 
contrary.  At  different  epochs  men  have 
started  up  from  among  a  people,  and  sud¬ 
denly  acquiring  an  almost  unbouniled  in¬ 
fluence,  have  raised  a  name,  before  un¬ 
known,  to  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory. 
Such  characters  are  Avell  worthy  of  our 
attention.  We  can  not  reflect  on  the 
career  of  Mohammed  or  Washington,  of  | 
Luther  or  Kicnzi,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
great  religious  or  political  agitators  of  the 
human  mind,  without  seeking  to  discover 
by  what  means  such  men  wound  them¬ 
selves  into  the  hearts  of  their  contempor¬ 
aries,  and  w’hat  the  secret  springs  the  re¬ 
sponse  (»f  which  gave  them  their  almost 
magic  power.  We  shall  find,  on  in<piiry, 
that  ibcir  minds  corresponded  to  a  deep- 
felt  and  secret  want  of  their  time  and 
nation,  and  that,  however  much  they 
might  otherwise  differ  from  one  another, 
they  were  all  impressed  with  the  truth 
and  importance  of  what  they  deemed  their 
mission.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
they  were  all  the  creations  of  their  period 
.and  race  before  they  became  its  guide. 
The  character  of  each  among  them  was 
formed  in  youth  by  the  events  of  the 
times,  his  opinions  being  molded  by 
those  of  his  count rj-men.  The  t|uality 
they  all  )>ossessed  in  common  was  that  of 
concentrating  the  aspirations,  the  pa.ssions, 
.and  even  the  prejudices  of  a  whole  nation, 
into  a  single  focus,  and  thus  intensifying  j 
them  into  action,  as  the  lava  of  a  long-  j 
sleeping  crater  suddenly  bursts  forth  into  ! 
violent  eruption.  Then  a  people,  recog¬ 
nizing  in  the  claimant  for  popular  sway  a 
reflection  of  itself,  purified  and  exalted 
by  the  long  thought  by  which  the  jjrocess 
of  assimilation  must  necessarily  be  com¬ 
pleted,  place  in  the  leader  a  confidence 
which  no  other  could  inspire,  and  by  their 

*  La  Totcane  e(  tes  Grand  Dues  Autrichiens’ 
Paris.  1869. 


faith  enalfle  him  to  ripen  into  deeds  the 
conception  they  had  originally  engendered. 
For  if  a  chief  be  indispensable  to  carry 
into  execution  a  popular  thought,  all  the 
genius  and  devotedness  one  individual 
c.an  bring  to  the  task  of  destroying  a 
moral  or  material  bondage  are  utterly 
thrown  away,  unless  he  find  a  nation  to 
uphold  his  ide.a.  It  is  the  conjunction  of 
the  two — of  the  leader  and  the  |>eo^>le — 
that  have  made  the  grand  epochs  ot  his¬ 
tory  and  produced  the  greatest  celebrities 
of  action. 

Joseph  (ijiribaldi  is  essentially  such  a 
man  as  we  describe.  He  may  be  said  to 
resume  in  himself  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Italy.  His  character  was  formed  by  the 
events  of  her  history  as  they  rolled  out 
before  his  eyes ;  from  early  youth  up¬ 
wards,  he  has  partaken  her  vicissitudes, 
his  opinions  have  passed  through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  her  aspirations,  often 
l)recoding  the  thought  of  his  |)eople,  yet 
never  in  contradiction  to  it,  ana  his  sword 
has  ever  been  the  first  to  fly  from  the 
scabbard  at  the  first  symptom  of  a  strug¬ 
gle,  whether  the  enemy  were  the  Pope  or 
the  Austrian.  Thus  formed  by  the  action 
of  Itali.an  thought  .and  deeds,  he  now  in 
turn  influences  Italy,  and  at  the  present 
hour  his  name  is  more  familiar  at  every 
cottage  hearth  th.an  that  of  the  soldier- 
king  or  his  })otent  ally;  the  reputation 
of  the  chief  m.akes  service  in  his  bands 
more  attractive  than  .any  other  to  the 
adventurous  youth  of  all  classe.s,  and  the 
appro.ach  of  his  little  army  inspired  the 
Austrian  soldiers  with  more  dread  than 
that  of  the  numerous  battalions  of  the 
.allies. 

Bom  at  Nice,  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
1807,  he  had  already  entered  the  Sardinian 
navy  when  the  Italian  mind  was  roused 
from  its  long  slumber.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Ligurian  coasts  have  been  known 
for  .ages  us  Imld  mariners,  and,  to  this  day, 
they  launch  out  to  sea  and  brave  the 
perils  of  the  Atlantic  in  craft  that  appear 
out  ill-deserving  of  their  confidence.  The 
habit  of  relying  on  their  own  resources 
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has  fostered  in  them  a  rou"h  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  a  love  of  adventure,  un¬ 
rivaled  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 
Garibaldi,  the  son  of  an  old  sea-captain, 
was  plentifully  endowed  with  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  his  race.  The  constant  sight  of 
the  sea,  and  the  early  habit  of  struggling 
with  the  elements,  doubtless  contributed 
to  form  his  intense  and  ])assionate  love 
of  liberty ;  and  often  confined  to  Genoa 
by  the  duties  of  his  service,  he  was  natur¬ 
ally  predisposed  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of 
Mazzini — himself  a  Genoese — who  at  that 
time  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Italian 
folitics.  Mazzini  was  not  then  what  he 
las  become  since.  He  had  just  pro¬ 
claimed  that  idea  of  Italian  unity,  which 
had  seemed  a  fair  but  marble  statue  since 
the  days  of  Maebiavelli  and  Dante,  to  be 
a  living  object  of  desire ;  his  countrymen 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  j)rojects,  and  fiiscin.ated  by 
the  eloquence  "with  which  he  defended 
them ;  and  the  means  he  pointed  out  for 
attainment  of  the  ultimate  aim  seemed  the 
only  ones  possible,  while  every  sovereign 
of  the  Peninsula  was  closely  leagued  with 
Austria  and  bent  in  lowly  submission 
before  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Maz- 
zini’s  thoughts  were  then  in  harmony 
with  those  of  his  nation,  other  and  more 
practical  men  had  not  as  yet  attempted 
the  realization  of  his  idea,  solitary  and 
continual  brooding  had  not  deadened  him 
to  all  but  the  suggestions  of  his  own  self- 
adoring  and  my.stical  mind,  nor  had  exile 
dug  a  deep  abyss  between  his  highly- 
colored  ideal  and  the  practical  aspira¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  natunal  that  Garibaldi,  already  an 
ardent  devotee  of  Italian  liberty,  should 
readily  enter  into  schemes  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  wliich  had  not  yet  been  put  to 
the  test. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  regeneration 
of  Italy  by  means  of  the  revolution  was 
crushed  in  the  bud,  Mazzini  and  bis  chief 
])artisans  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  Garibaldi,  whose  oftense  was 
rendered  the  more  heinous  by  his  rank  in 
the  Sardinian  navy,  soon  found  himself  an 
exile  at  Marseilles.  His  character  was 
too  frank  and  energetic  for  him  to  partake 
the  mole-like  exi.stence  of  his  leader;  con¬ 
spiracy,  however  noble  its  object,  was  no 
occupation  for  one  who  is  empliatically 
the  soldier  of  Italy,  and  uhose  object 
through  life  h.a8  been  to  prove  th.at  his 
comitrymen  are  as  well  endowed  with  all 


military  qualities  as  the  most  martial  of 
European  nations.  For  a  while.  Gari¬ 
baldi  passed  over  to  Tunis,  but  finding 
no  scope  for  the  development  of  his 
energies,  he  soon  sought  a  wider  field 
of  action  in  South-Anieriea,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  then  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
independence  with  Rosas,  the  Dictator  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  task  intrusted  to  Garibaldi  would 
have  been  enough  to  overwhelm  one  less 
able  or  less  resolute  —  to  him  it  proved 
but  the  training  for  gro.ater  deeds.  Ob¬ 
liged  to  fight  by  sea  .•md  land  alternately, 
he  had  to  create  a  fleet  by  c.apturing  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  to  organize  a 
military  force  from  whatever  elements 
happened  to  present  themselves.  It  was 
during  these  years  of  warfare  that  he 
raised  his  It.alian  legion,  a  part  of  which 
following  him  to  Europe,  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  bands  that  he  long  after¬ 
wards  led  to  the  defense  of  Rome,  and 
several  of  the  officers  by’  whom  he  is  still 
surrounded  attached  themselves  to  him  at 
this  period.  Among  these  we  may  es- 
pecidlly  note  Origoni,  then  his  second  in 
command,  and  his  lieutenant  at  se:i,  after¬ 
wards  the  companion  of  his  wanderings, 
.and  his  fellow-laborer  on  his  Sardinian 
farm,  lastly,  chief  of  the  staft*  of  his  little 
army. 

It  Avould  be  tedious  to  trace,  one  bv 
one,  the  series  of  actions  by-  Avhich  Gari- 
b.aldi  compelled  Ros.as  finally  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  independence  of  I’^ruguay,  a 
concession  which  paved  the  w.ay  to  his 
own  downfall.  It  is  more  interesting  for 
us  to  mark  the  effects  of  these  actions  on 
Garibaldi  himself  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  Often  defeated,  sometimes  aj)- 
parently  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  he 
never  despaired,  never  g.ave  in.  (iradu- 
ally  he  acquired  all  the  qu:ilific.ations  of  a 
consummate  guerrilla  leader.  Practice 
taught  him  how  to  harass  and  confound 
a  numerically’  superior  enemy'  by  sudden 
marches  and  unexpected  attacks,  in  which 
the  b.ayonct  jilayed  a  chief  ])art,  as  the 
j  weajion  of  most  deadly  effect  in  the  hsmds 
of  resolute  .and  enthusiastic  men ;  he 
learned  how  to  take  advantage  of  every 
dell  and  mound,  and  how  to  profit  bv  the 
slightest  error  of  his  adversary.  t)eep 
i  study  of  the  science  of  Avar  has  since  add- 
!  ed  to  his  qualifications  as  a  great  loader, 

:  .and  shown  him  hoAv  to  improve  stratagem 
i  by  art ;  but  the  talent  he  above  all  pos- 
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8psses  is  that  of  insj)irin,"  confidence  in 
his  followers.  Ilis  brilliant  yet  uncon¬ 
scious  personal  bravery,  his  simple  hardi¬ 
hood,  his  readinesss  of  resource  in  all 
enierjjencies,  his  strict  justice,  and  the 
severe  discipline  tempered  l)y  aflfection- 
ate  care  for  the  well-bciii"  of  “  his  sons,” 
as  he  has  ever  delighted  to  call  his  sol¬ 
diers,  all  contribute  to  insure  to  him  their 
resj)ect  and  passionate  devotion,  which 
maices  it  their  highest  .ambition  to  earn 
his  ]>raise,  while  a  word  from  him  is 
enough  to  urge  them  to  almost  super- 
hum.an  exertion,  since  they  never  doubt 
either  the  success  or  the  necessity  of  a 
movement  he  orders. 

The  w.ar  in  South-Araerica  had  been 
concluded  about  two  years,  and  Garibaldi 
hail  retired  with  his  wife  (a  Brazilian  lady, 
who  had  shared  all  the  perils  of  his  cam- 
])aigns)  to  a  farm  he  posssessed  ami  culti¬ 
vated  with  his  own  hands,  when  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  reached 
Montevideo.  Italy  was  in  anus  !  The  ojv 
jjortunity  for  which  Garibaldi  hail  panted 
through  long  years  of  exile,  in  anticijmtion 
of  which  he  liad  so  anxiously  disciplined 
his  Italian  followers,  h.ad  arrived  at  last. 

,  Accompanied  by  Annita,  liis  two  young 
sons,  and  his  faithfid  band,  he  lost  no  time 
in  setting  sail  for  Europe,  but  with  all  his 
haste  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  fortune 
of  battle  had  .alre.ady  turned  against  Italy. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  offer  his  sword 
to  ('harles  Albert,  but  his  reputation  as 
a  Mazzinian  h.ad  preceded  him,  and  the 
king  recoiled  from  accejRing  the  services 
of  a  republican  leader.  It  was  indeed  too 
late ;  and  though  the  local  govermnent  of 
Lombardy  readily  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  G.aribaldi,  and  ho  accordingly 
took  the  field,  advancing  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  as  far  as  Brescia,  and  afterwards 
carried  on  a  guerrilla  warfare  for  several 
weeks  in  the  mountainous  district  around 
the  L.ike  of  Como,  and  in  the  Valtellina, 
liis  exertions  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  has 
since  drawn  so  many  volunteers  to  his 
standard,  and  to  inspire  the  Austrians 
Avith  a  terror  they  have  never  been  able 
to  shake  off.  Tfie  dexterity  Avith  Avhich 
he  baffled  all  pursuit,  his  skillful  marches, 
and  bold  attacks  on  points  where  ho  Avas 
least  expected,  above  all,  the  manner  in 
Avhich  he  on  one  occ.asion,  near  Varese, 
made  his  Av.ay  betAveen  tAvo  divisions  of 
])ursuing  Austri.ans,  le.aving  them  to  fight 
each  other  for  some  hours  in  the  dark. 


before  they  discovered  their  mist.ake,  a 
repetition  of  a  device  he  had  once  prac¬ 
ticed  at  sea  in  South-America,  led  the  ig- 
nor.ant  peasants,  and  the  no  less  super¬ 
stitious  Austrian  soldiers,  to  believe  his 
success  attributable  to  means  more  than 
human. 

A  wider  field  of  exertion  soon  presented 
itself.  Home  proclaimed  the  republic 
after  the  flight  of  the  Hope,  his  old  friend 
and  associate  M.azzini  was  elected  trium¬ 
vir,  and  Garibaldi  hastened  to  lead  his 
band,  SAvelled  by  the  adA'enturous  sjiirits 
of  every  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Loml>ard 
hills  to  the  smooth  Campagna.  The 
gallant  resistance  of  the  young  republic 
AA'as  chiefly  owing  to  him,  and  to  the  spirit 
he  infused  into  all  AV'ho  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  From  the  time 
of  his  arrival  he  re(!ommended  that  nu¬ 
merous  battalions  should  be  raised,  .and 
prejiarations  made  for  a  siege,  and  had 
these  nie.asures  been  adopted,  the  defense, 
even  if  finally  unsuccessful,  might  certainly 
have  been  indefinitely  prolonged.  But 
practical  exertion  speedily  disjilayed  the 
different  characters  of  Mazzini  and  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  the  effect  of  the  lives  they  had 
led  since  they  pl.anned  and  hoped  together 
so  many  years  before.  The  one,  of  Avhom 
it  is  no  rejtroach  to  8.ay  th.at  his  character 
fulfills  the  romantic  conception  of  a  con¬ 
spirator’s  living  alone,  or  in  the  society 
of  devoted  adherents,  Avho  drank  in  his 
words  as  tho..decisions  of  an  inspired  ora¬ 
cle,  had  Avoven  for  himself  an  unreal  meta¬ 
physical  Avorld  of  imagimafion,  through 
the  mazes  of  AA-hich  he  delighted  to  Avander, 
and  Avhen  called  on  to  govern  the  Uepub- 
lic,  whose  image  he  had  so  often  conjured 
up,  transferred  his  ide.al  of  Avhat  should 
be  to  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
The  other,  frank  and  daring,  trained  in 
action,  and  tested  by  long  habit  of  com¬ 
mand,  Avas  influenceil  by  no  such  illusions, 
and  thus  Garibaldi  Avas  ever  urging  rapid 
preparation  and  energetic  arming,  Avhile 
Mazzini  was  drc.aming  of  the  fraternity 
of  nations,  and  hoping  that  the  very  weak¬ 
ness  and  inoffensiveness  of  the  State  he 
g(#erned  would  afford  it  protection,  even 
.after  the  first  booming  of  cannon  might 
h.ave  taught  him  to  cast  such  fancies  to 
the  Avinds. 

TIiAvarted  in  his  schemes  and  circum¬ 
scribed  in  his  actions,  Garib.aldi  added 
diuly  to  his  fame  and  to  that  of  his  band 
by  continu.al  sallies  .and  skirmishes,  testi¬ 
fying  at  once  to  his  bravery  and  his  skill. 
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At  one  moment  he  mi"ht  be  found  dis- 
comfitin"  the  Ncapolitau  army  at  Velletri, 
at  another  retarding  the  advance  of  tlie 
Frencii,  and  repulsing  their  first  attacks 
upon  Rome.  Wherever  danger  was  most 
threatening  he  hastened  to  interpose,  and 
victory  never  ceased  to  hover  over  his 
banner.  Rut  all  his  exertions  could  not 
long  avert  a  fate  called  down  by  the  faults 
of  others ;  and  when  the  capitulation  was 
i^eed  to,  he,  disdaining  to  share  its  bene¬ 
fits,  left  Rome  by  one  gate  while  the 
French  entered  by  another,  and  took  the 
road  towards  Terracina,  followed  by  his 
troops.  Ilis  object  was  to  reach  Venice, 
where  Manin  yet  held  aloft  the  flag  of 
Italian  nationality,  and  his  soldiers  pledged 
themselves  anew  never  to  desert  their 
chief. 

But  the  way  was  long,  the  road  inter¬ 
cepted  by  many  enemies.  The  flower  of 
the  Piedmontese  army  had  fallen  three 
months  before  at  Novara,  Lombardy  was 
crushed,  Tuscnny  and  Romagna  were 
held  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  Austria, 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  were  in  the 
rear.  By  a  series  of  skillful  maneuvers 
Garibaldi  eluded  pursuit,  but  the  long 
marches  and  comiter-marches  among  the 
Apennines,  the  apparent  hoj)ele88ness  of 
the  enterprise,  combined  to  thin  his  little 
band,  and  having  reached  the  neutral  ter¬ 
ritory  of  San  Marino,  he  released  his 
soldiers  from  their  oath,  himself  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  his  only  chance  of  arriving  at 
Venice  was  to  embark  in  a  fishing-boat 
with  a  few  followers.  He  then  made  his 
W’ay  to  CLsnatico,  on  the  Adriatic  shore, 
accompanied  by  Annita  and  his  children, 
and  also  by  Ugo  Bassi,  Cicerovacchio, 
and  two  hundred  faithful  adherents  who 
had  still  clung  to  his  fortunes,  and  had 
answered  his  offer  of  their  liberty  by  the 
cry :  “  To  Venice !  to  Venice !” 

A  more  painful  trial  than  any  he  had 
vet  experienced,  now  awaited  Garibaldi. 
Ilis  beloved  and  loving  Annita,  tiie  wife 
who  had  shared  all  his  toils  and  adven¬ 
tures,  the  heroic  woman  who  had  smiled 
on  him  through  all  his  suflerings,  and 
brightened  every  dark  hour  of  his  life,  tfie 
only  rival  of  Italy  in  hi.s  affections,  was 
about  to  be  taken  from  him.  Although 
on  the  eve  of  childbirth  she  had  ridden 
by  his  side  throughout  the  march,  and 
after  braving  the  heats  of  the  July  sun 
and  the  cold  of  the  mountain  camp,  she 
had  cheerfully  embarked  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  bis  friends.  The  little  fleet  of 


thirteen  fishing-boats  were  already  within 
sight  of  the  Lagune,  when  it  was  attacked 
by  an  Austrian  brig,  which  succeeded  in 
sinking  or  capturing  eight  among  them. 
Five  eseajMjd,  alnmst  by  a  miracle ;  but 
previous  fatigue  and  mental  exhaustion 
liad  made  this  last  trial  too  nmch  for 
Annita.  She  was  already  dying,  when 
Garibaldi,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relieving 
her,  again  sought  the  poa.st.  To  avoid 
pursuit,  which  they  felt  to  be  near  at 
hand,  the  patriots  separated  never  to 
meet  again  in  this  world.  Ugo  Bassi, 
Cicerovacchio,  and  his  young  sons,  speedi¬ 
ly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
and  were  shot  down  like  hunted  beasts. 
Garibaldi  went  on  his  way,  followed  by 
his  children  and  b^'  Origoni,  who  now 
and  then  relieved  him  from  the  task  of 
carrying  his  dying  wife.  At  length  he 
was  fain  to  lay  her  down  in  a  peasant’s 
empty  hut.  Heedless  of  peril,  Origoni 
hurried  in  search  of  medical  aid,  and  the 
husband  alone  watched  by  the  exhausted 
sufferer.  Nature  could  bear  no  more,  no 
assistance  was  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  hours 
there  Annita  died.  Jealous  of  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  last  cares  on  one  so  dear, 
with  his  own  hands  Garibaldi  dug  her 
grave,  in  the  depths  of  a  wild  Romagnolo 
forest,  .and  laid  her  in  a  spot  known  to 
himself  alone.  Let  none  dare  to  scan  his 
feelings.  He  lived  for  his  children,  hers, 
and  Italy  yet  remained,  and  he  looked  to 
a  day  when  he  might  avenge  Annita,  but 
the  light  of  his  life  was  gone  forever 
from  the  earth.  He  wandered  on,  and 
one  day  the  widowed  husband  and  his 
orphan  sons  arrived  at  Genoa,  a  port  of 
safety,  how’,  he  w’ould  perhaps  be  himself 
scarcely  able  to  tell. 

.  Again  Garibaldi  set  forth  on  his  wan¬ 
derings.  P'or  a  short  time  he  betook 
liimself  to  the  United  States,  and  gained 
his  bread  by  dmly  labor ;  hence  he  again 
went  to  South- America,  but  he  found  no 
opening  for  active  exertion,  and  the  home 
he  had  once  loved  had  lost  its  charm. 
He  next  undertook  some  commercial 
voyages  to  Genoa,  and  thus  obtained  a 
little  money,  with  which  he  purchased 
the  small  island  of  Caprera,  off  the  coast 
of  Sardinia.  He  there  settled  down  with 
a  few  devoted  friends,  resigned  to  live  bj^’ 
the  humble  avocations  of  husbandry  until 
a  day  should  come  when  he  might  again 
draw  his  sword  for  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
The  only  political  act  he  performed  during 
these  long  years  of  deferred  hope  was  tlia 
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signature  he  hastened  to  append  to  tlie 
subscription  for  the  hundred  cannons  of 
Alexandria,  opened  by  Manin,  an  act 
slight  in  ap])earance,  yet  of  deep  signifi¬ 
cance,  since  by  it  he  proclaimed  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  Mazzini,  and  his  adherence  to 
the  national  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  act  that  induced 
the  King  and  Count  (favour  to  turn  to 
Garibali  as  soon  as  the  preparations  of 
Austria  made  war  ])robable.  The  sum¬ 
mons  to  Turin  found  him  at  Caprera,  and 
he  hastened  to  obey.  An  attachment  far 
more  sincere  than  is  usual  between  a  king 
and  his  subject  speedily  united  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  the  partisan  chief,  and 
Garibaldi  was  named  lieutenant-general, 
and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  body 
of  volunteers  about  to  be  formed  under 
the  name  of  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi.  These 
appointments  were  not  published,  but  the 
news  flew  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps 
to  the  extreme  point  of  Sieily,  and  the 
effect  was  as  immediate  as  when  the  fiery 
cross  was  formerly  carried  across  the 
Scottish  hills.  It  gave  a  practical  aim  in 
)lace  of  the  abstract  longings  of  the 
talian  youth,  for  the  name  of  Gai'ibaldi 
was  a  ])ledge  that  the  coming  struggle 
would  be  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
not  for  mere  dynastic  ambition,  and  vol¬ 
unteers  flocked  to  join  his  standard.  The 
IMinister  of  War,  Della  Marmora,  a  brave 
officer  and  a  devoted  patriot,  yet  one  too 
much  att.ached  to  his  habits  of  routine 
thoroughly  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  use 
of  revolutionary  arms,  ami  too  rigid  a 
disciplinarian  to  appreciate  the  brilliant 
yet  somewhat  eccentric  abilities  of  the 
guerrilla  leader,  threw  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  legion,  and  thus  [)revented 
its  attaining  the  strength  and  efficiency  it 
might  have  ha<l  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  but  the  King  and  Cavour  lent  a 
firm  and  consistent  support,  and  Garibaldi 
was  thus  enabled  to  surround  himself  once 
more  with  his  old  companions  in  arims, 
and  to  ])lace  at  the  head  of  his  regiments 
two  exiles.  Colonels  Cosenz  and  Medici, 
one  of  whom  had  been  distinguished  at 
Venice,  the  other  at  Koine, 

A  new  and  more  brilliant  phase  of  the 
life  of  Garibaldi  than  any  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  W'as  now  about  to  begin.  Tlie 
necessity  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
French  artillery  for  a  while  confined  him 
to  the  Avails  of  Casale,  along  Avith  the 
other  Italian  divisions,  but  Avhen  the  for- 


AA'ard  movement  was  decided  upon,  the 
king  wisely  thought  that  such  a  leader, 
ami  such  soldiers  as  he  had  formed,  might 
be  better  employed  than  in  sharing  the 
sloAv  advance  of  the  regular  army,  and  he 
acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  chief  to  be 
first  on  Lombard  soil.  Garibaldi  might 
Avell  feel  confidence  in  his  sons  ;  they  AA'ere 
not  five  thousand  strong  —  they  had  no 
cannon,  and  only  forty  horsemen,  but  the 
little  force  was  composed  of  nobles,  citi¬ 
zens,  artists,  members  of  every  liberal 
profession.  The  noblest  names  of  Lilian 
and  V enice  were  in  the  ranks  ;  every  man 
there  had  received  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  ;  each  kneAVthe  importance  of 
the  cause  he  fought  for,  and  felt  deep  and 
intelligent  confidence  in  his  chief.  That 
faith  was  needful,  for  Garibahli  Avas  about 
to  lead  them  to  as  ]x*rilous  an  adventure 
as  man  ever  conceived,  and  to  demand 
from  them  exertions  unknown  to  the 
annals  of  ordinary  warfare. 

Tlie  Allies  Avere  still  Iwliind  the  Sesia, 
Avhen  Garibaldi,  after  drawing  off  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Austrians  by  a  feint  to  the 
north  of  Arona,  siuldenly  crossed  the 
Ticino  at  Sesto  Calende  during  the  night 
of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  and  marched 
upon  Varese,  a  small  toAvn  among  the 
hills.  From  this  time  to  his  arriA’al  at 
Salo,  on  the  Lake  of  (iarda,  a  month  later, 
his  cam])aign  seems  more  like  the  pages 
of  a  romance  than  the  sober  narrative  of 
history.  During  many  days  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  cut  ott'  from  all  communication  Avith 
Piedmont,  for  the  Austrians  held  the 
shore  of  the  Lago  3Iaggiorc ;  and  his 
rc|K)rts  to  the  king,  and  the  dispatches  of 
Count  Cavour,  Avere  conveyed  by  the 
smugglers  ;  eA’en  this  means  being  uncer¬ 
tain  and  insecure.  Opposed  to  him  Averc 
sevenU'en  thousand  foot,  Avith  six  cannon 
and  tAvo  divisions  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  General  l^rban,  supposed  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians  to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  (Taribaldi  in  irregular  warfare. 

Such  difficulties  Avould  have  paralyzed 
one  less  hardy  than  Garibahli ;  but  he  had 
confidence  in  himself,  in  his  soldiers,  and 
in  the  populations  whom  he  immediately 
called  to  arms ;  nor  Avas  his  expectation 
deceived.  Urban  marched  upon  Varese, 
.and  (iaribaldi,  who  had  previously  caused 
the  town  to  be  barricaded,  issued  from  it 
in  the  night,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  column,  and  drove  it  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  This  success  he 
followed  up  by  a  sudden  moA’ement  on 
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Como,  whence  he  expelled  the  astonished 
Austrians  after  a  brilliant  skirmish  on  the 
bights  of  San  Fermo.  A  series  of  marches 
and  counter-marches  between  Como,  Va¬ 
rese,  and  Laveno,  ensued,*  and  sharp 
lights  were  of  nearly  daily  occurrence,  in 
which  Garibaldi  lost  many  brave  volun¬ 
teers,  acquiring  on  the  other  hand  a  moral 
suj)eriority  which  made  the  Austrian  sol¬ 
diers  leave  their  quarters  sure  they  would 
be  beaten,  although  their  numbers  were 
ten  to  one.  There  were  moments,  how¬ 
ever,  of  great  peril,  when  Garibaldi,  see¬ 
ing  himself  surrounded  and  every  issue 
from  the  hills  closed,  would  bid  his  men 
disperse,  appointing  them  a  ralljdng-place 
many  miles  distant.  At  the  hour  fixed 
every  man  was  at  his  place,  and  the  whole 
corps,  as  united  as  though  the  bonds  of 
discipline  had  never  been  relaxed,  fell  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  thought  to 
have  no  more  to  dread. 

The  steady  progress  of  the  Allies  soon 
allowed  Garibaldi  to  push  on  eastward. 
The  fifth  of  June,  he  put  his  little  force  on 
Doard  two  steamers  he  had  captured  at 
Como,  and  steamed  up  the  Lake  to  Lecco, 
on  his  way  to  Bergamo,  leaving  the  whole 
country  behind  him  free  from  Austrian 
troops,  and  peaceably  obeying  the  Sardi¬ 
nian  commissioner,  to  w’hom  every  munici¬ 
pality  h.ad  hastened  to  carry  its  homage 
as  to  the  representative  of  their  lawful 
king.  M.arching  by  the  hills,  to  avoid  a 
body  of  the  enemy  whom  he  knew  to  be 
])Osted  on  the  high  road.  Garibaldi  was  al¬ 
ready  w'ithin  a  lew  miles  of  the  strong 
and  ancient  city  of  Bergamo,  when  a  de¬ 
putation  of  its  inhabitants  came  to  inform 
him  that  the  Austrians,  terrified  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  had  spiked  their  cannon,  aban¬ 
doned  their  magazines,  and  fled  during 
the  night.  Ilis  entry  was  a  triumph  of 
which  any  sovereign  might  have  been 
proud.  The  people  hailed  their  deliverer 
as  if  he  had  been  a  god  descended  from 
heaven,  but  no  homage,  no  ovation,  could 
turn  Garibaldi  from  his  task.  Before  dis- 


*  It  was  during  one  of  these  maneuvers  that 
Urban  suocoeded  in  taking  Varese,  which  he 
ordered  to  deliver  to  him  oil  the  tobacco  and 
cigars  in  the  town,  five  hundred  oxen,  and  three 
millions  of  Austrian  lire,  (one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds,)  to  be  paid  in  three  in8t4illment8, 
in  two,  six,  and  twenty-four  hours.  With  great 
difficulty  the  municipality  obtained  a  delay  until 
the  latter  term,  but  befi>re  it  expired  Garibaldi 
returned  from  L.sveno,  and  Urlwin  took  to  flight, 
leaving  behiud  him  the  hostages  he  had  seized. 


mounting  he  went  to  meet  a  column  of 
Austrians  reported  to  be  advancing  from 
Brescia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  the  volun¬ 
teers  charging  with  the  bayonet  as  gayly 
.as  if  they  had  spent  the  previous  twenty- 
four  hours  in  rcitose. 

At  Bergamo,  the  CaccLatori  enjoyed  a 
few  d.ays’  rest,  while  their  general  tvent  to 
Mil.an,  to  receive  the  commands  .and  well- 
merited  encomiums  of.  the  king,  who,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  declared,  that  he  would 
joyfully  lay  aside  his  crown  and  the  cares 
of  8t.ate,  to  be  the  leader  of  a  free  corjis, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Italian  Army.  Gari¬ 
baldi  returned  decorated  with  the  gold 
medal  for  military  valor,  the  choicest  re¬ 
ward  his  sovereign  could  bestow,  and 
lo.aded  wdth  crosses  and  decorations  for 
his  br.ave  men,  whom  he  was  about  to  lead 
to  an  enterprise  more  daring  than  any  that 
had  gone  before. 

From  Berg.amo  to  Brescia  is  a  distance 
of  forty-five  miles  by  the  straight  road, 
the  Allies  W'ere  not  yet  on  the  Adda,  and 
the  Austrians  held  fortified  po.sitions  on 
the  way.  But  nothing  could  daunt  Gari- 
b.aldi,  and  the  name  of  Brescia,  which  is 
graven  on  every  true  Italian  heart,  with 
that  of  her  sister  city,  them.artyred  Vicen- 
z.a,  acted  like  magic  on  the  soldiers.  The 
little  force,  reduced  in  number  by  the  con- 
tinu.al  skirmishes,  .and  yet  more  by  the 
long  marches  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
hours,  under  the  scorching  sun,  set  forth 
by  the  by-roads.  To  Brescia !  to  Brescia ! 
w.as  the  shout  by  which  the  volunteers  en¬ 
couraged  one  another,  if  any  sank  fainting 
on  the  way,  .and  by  which  they  replied  to 
(Jaribaldi’s  offer  to  let  them  repose.  They 
marched  on  with  scarcely  a  halt,  until  they 
reached  the  heroic  city — the  Austri.ans 
had  left  Brescia  undefended,  never  dream¬ 
ing  of  an  attack  in  the  rear — where  they 
were  received  with  an  enthusiasm  th.at 
words  are  un.able  to  describe.  Brescia 
alone,  full  of  reminiscences  of  her  resist¬ 
ance  to  Il.aynau  in  1849,  yet  sm.arting  un¬ 
der  the  sense  of  injuries  then  received, 
could  give  such  a  reception  to  her  deliv¬ 
erers,  that  general  and  soldiers  felt  amj)ly 
rewarded  for  all  their  toils. 

From  Bresci.a,  .an  expedition  was  sent 
to  r.aise  the  district  of  Idro  ;  this  we  will 
describe,  as  it  was  a  curious  example  of 
Garibaldi’s  h.alf-political,  half-military  mLs- 
sion.  Eighteen  soldiers  were  packed  into 
.an  omnibus,  two  officers.  Colonel  Tiirr  and 
M.ajor  Camuzzi,  followed  in  a  country 
cart.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  Idro^ 
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than  all  the  bolls  were  set  ringing,  the  tri¬ 
color  was  hoisted  on  every  steeple,  the 
municipality  j)roclaimed  Victor  Einnianu- 
el,  .and  the  two  officers  returned  with  two 
hundred  and  lifty  fresh  recruits,  eager  to 
join  the  legion,  leaving  their  own  men  as 
a  garrison. 

Despite  his  numerical  superiority,  Ur¬ 
ban,  hemmed  in  between  Garibahli,  who 
was  raising  the  whole  country  around  him, 
and  the  advancing  allied  army,  was  glad 
to  escape  by  forced  marches.  Diit  .at  this 
moment,  the  volunteers,  elated  by  their 
almost  fabulous  success,  were  nearly  be¬ 
trayed  by  it  to  their  own  destruction. 
Unused  to  calculate  numbers,  they,  after 
leaving  Uresci.a,  attacked,  at  Castenedolo, 
a  vastly  superior  force,  during  the  absence 
of  Garib.aldi,  occupied  in  leading  another 
column.  The  Austrians  were  close  to  their 
reserves,  and  though  beaten  at  first,  they 
were  soon  able  to  repulse  the  volunteers 
with  heavy  loss.  Yet  the  latter  turned  so 
fiercely  to  charge  M'ith  the  bayonet,  that 
the  victorious  enemy  dared  not  pursue 
them,  and  a  few  days  later.  Garibaldi  en¬ 
camped  at  Salo,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
Avithin  one  short  month  of  his  leaving 
Piedmont.  When  the  Allies  crossed  the 
Chiese,  he  was  detached  to  the  Valtellin.a, 
to  defend  the  defile  of  the  Stelvio,  Avhence 
it  was  apprehended  the  Austrians  might 
descend  towards  Milan,  .after  the  armies 
should  have  passed  the  IMincio,  .and  Gene¬ 
ral  Cialdini,  with  his  division,  was  sent  in 
support  to  the  Tonale  p.ass,  another  issue 
from  the  Trentino,  or  It.alian  Tyrol,  a  j)ro- 
vince  which  the  Congress  of  Vienn.a,  and 
dcej>4ying  politic.al  and  military  schemes 
for  the  perpetual  subjugation  of  It.aly,  has 
attached  to  the  German  Confederation  in 
spite  of  nature  and  geography.* 

Throughout  the  campaign,  G.aribaldi 
and  his  sons  were  the  favorite  heroes  of 
Italy.  He  was  every  where  the  precursor 
of  the  regular  armies,  and  every  other 


*  The  Trentino  is  a  province  inhabited  by  Ita¬ 
lians,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Alps, 
although  inclosed  by  a  lower  range  of  hills,  pierced 
by  five  passes,  which  give  entrance  to  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.  It  is  thus  a  huge  natural  fortress, 
whence  the  Austrians  can  sally,  while  an  army, 
warring  on  behalf  of  Italy,  can  not  pursue  them, 
if  in  retreat,  without  Violating  the  territory  of  the 
German  Confederation  —  a  most  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  for  Austria.  Had  the  war  gone  on, 
she  would  probably  have  abandoned  the  open 
plains  of  Venetia,  and,  issuing  from  the  Trentino, 
nave  endeavored  to  cut  off  the  Allies  from  their 
base  of  operations. 


issue  for  popular  enthusiasm  being  dam¬ 
med  up,  by  the  strict  discipline  inculcated 
in  all  the  revolutionized  provinces,  it 
rushed  with  double  force  into  the  only 
ch.annel  left  open.  From  the  time  Gari¬ 
baldi  left  Piedmont,  he  never  received  any 
assist.ance  from  the  Tre.a.sury,  or  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  War.  Nor  did  he  stand  in  need  of 
it.  The  Lombard  towns  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  receptions  they  g.ave  him. 
Voluntary  ofl'erings  filled  his  milit.ary 
chest,  the  lists  of  enrollment  he  opened  in 
every  city  were  covered  with  signatures, 
so  that  Ills  force  at  last  amounted  to  iiji- 
wards  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Herg.amo 
armed  and  clothed  two  thousand  of  his 
recruits,  Como  fourteen  hundred,  while 
Lodi  g.ave  fifty-two  thous.and  francs,  Avith- 
out  specifying  any  number;  other  tOAA-ns 
Avere  no  less  liberal,  and  besides  these 
speci.al  gifts,  his  soldiers,  who  often  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  city  ragged  and  barefoot,  (for 
they*c.arricd  nothing  but  their  arms  and 
ammunition,)  never  left  it  unjirovided 
Avith  shoes  and  clean  shirts.  Tlieir  coarse 
.and  simple  unifonns  Avere  fitted  for  their 
hard  life,  and  it  was  a  touching  sight  to 
see  men  white-handed  and  gently  nurtur¬ 
ed,  Avearing  it  as  a  distinction  Avhich  cast 
honor  on  the  noblest  name,  and  gayly  en¬ 
during  the  toils,  and  submitting  to  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  Cacciatori  delle 
Alpi.  laiinured  to  fatigue,  they  often 
sank  under  the  long  marches  Avhich  Avero 
usually  directed  .across  country,  and  the 
hospitals  Avere  crowded  Avith  sick,  yet 
even  they  Avere  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
musketry.  The  n.ame  of  their  leader,  at 
all  times  the  battle-cry,  seemed  a  spell 
potent  to  raise  even  the  dying,  and  such 
AA'as  their  eageniess  for  the  figlit,  th.at  on 
one  occasion,  eight  soldiers,  Avho  lay  ill, 
rose  from  their  beds,  .and  hurried  to  par¬ 
take  the  peril  of  their  comrades.  Tavo 
fell,  two  were  carried  to  the  rear  despe¬ 
rately  Avoumled,  the  remaining  four  crept 
painfully  b.ack  to  the  hospital  at  the  close 
of  the  day. 

The  troops  of  Garibaldi  were  the  last 
to  exchange  shots  with  the  enemy,  as  they 
had  been  the  first  to  le.ave  the  sheltering 
ramparts  of  Cass.ale.  The  chief  Avas  at  the 
foot  of  the  SteK'io,  and  had  already  en¬ 
gaged  the  Austrians  in  several  sharp 
fights,  AA’inning  successes  he  Avas  forbidden 
to  follow  up,  le.st  pursuit  should  le.ad  to  a 
A’iokation  of  Germanic  territory,  when  ho 
receU’ed  intelligence,  first  of  the  armistice, 
then  of  the  convention  of  Villafranca. 
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Deep  and  strange  wa.s  the  impression  that 
peace  made  on  all  Italy.  The  brief,  rude, 
yet  vague  message,  borne  by  the  electric 
wire,  flew  through  the  Peninsula,  crushing 
liighly  excited  hopes,  and  quenching  fiery 
enthusiasm.  The  Jispect  of  cities  changed 
as  at  the  wave  of  a  magic  wand.  Grief 
was  as  plainly  legible  on  every  face  as  joy 
had  been  but  a  few  short  hours  before.  A 
funeral  veil  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
flung  over  Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  and  to 
have  enveloped  all  classes  in  its  sable  folds. 
The  desolation  of  Venetia  who  shall  j>or- 
tray  ?  From  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Venetians  had  beenwaU-hing  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French  fleet,  as  it  lay  in  the 
offing ;  from  the  ramparts  of  Verona,  the 
citizens  had  been  .straining  their  eyes,  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  tricolor  flag  of  the  de¬ 
liverer,  .and  a  few  curt  words  declared  all 
hope  to  be  at  an  end.  Many  there  were 
who  cut  short  their  days  in  utter  despair, 
many  to  whom  God  in  his  mercy  sentlmad- 
ne.ss  as  a  relief  from  thought,*  and  through¬ 
out  the  length  .and  breadth  of  Italy,  the 
phra.se,  “Venetia  remains  under  the  scep¬ 
ter  of  Austria,”  seemed  likely  to  prove 
the  de.ath-knell  to  hope  and  faith,  to  liberty 
and  order. 

Then  w.as  seen  the  struggle  which  shook  i 
the  soul  of  a  whole  nation,  as  th.at  of  a 
single  man.  All  the  passions  th.at  can  agi¬ 
tate  a  human  breast  contended  for  mastery 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  men.  (irief, 
rage,  fear  of  the  worse  that  might  follow, 
since  such  misery  could  befall,  dire  suspi¬ 
cion  of  all  who  had  been  most  implicitly 
trusted,  united  to  render  sober  judgment 
impossible,  and  the  people  M'ere  tossed  on 
the  waves  of  angry  passion,  as  a  rudder- 
le.ss  ship  on  a  mighty  sea.  Men,  who  had 
ever  been  noted  for  the  moderation  of 
their  opinions,  cried  “  Viva  Mazzini,”  as 
if  to  testify  to  a  new-born  conviction,  that 
violence  and  extreme  mea.sures  alone  could 
henceforth  avail  to  s.ave  Italy.  Then  came 
intelligence  that  would  have  seemed  calcu¬ 
lated  to  highten  the  excitement,  and 
which  proved  the  means  of  bringing  men 
to  consider  calmly  what  could  yet  be  done 
— ^intelligence  of  the  resignation  of  Count 
Cavour,  of  the  undisguised  despair  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  All  learned  that  the 


*  Delicacy  towards  the  survivors  forbids  all  al* 
lusions  to  the  names  of  these  unhappy  victims  of 
their  too  intense  patriotism,  yet  the  fact  is  certain, 
and  many  in  Milan  could  testify  to  its  occurrence 
among  the  circle  of  their  own  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance. 


king  felt  with  his  people,  that  the  minister 
had  renounced  power  rather  than  consent 
I  to  the  hateful  pe.ace.  The  light  of  hope 
!  broke  through  the  clouds  of  despair,  and 
:  the  future  of  Italy  tvas  saved.  It  is  to  the 
I  eternal  honor  of  the  Itali.ans  that  they 
i  shouM  have  passed  through  this  fearful 
I  ordeal  without  a  single  act  of  violence 
having  been  attempted.  One  moment  h.ad 
stifficed  apparently  to  shatter  all  the  hoj)es 
that  had  been  so  systematically  excited,  so 
sedulously  fostered,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  entire  independence  which  had 
been  pronjLsed  as  the  recompense  for  their 
unquestioning  obedience,  yet  not  an  insult 
M'as  offered  to  those  who  inflicted  this 
cru.shing  disappointment.  Sympathy  was 
felt  for  the  vexation  that  the  army 
was  conceived  to  experience  at  the  sud- 
I  den  interruption  of  its  d;izzling  career, 
i  (an  impression  confirmed  by  the  bearing 
I  both  of  officers  and  men,)  and  the  French 
Emperor,  though  received  coldly,  was 
greeted  with  the  respect  due  to  one  who, 
however  he  had  fallen  short  of  his  sponta¬ 
neous  promises,  had  yet  risked  his  life,  and 
shed  tlie  blood  of  his  soldiers  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Italy. 

With  his  great  Italian  heart.  Garibaldi 
partook  all  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  cam]),  near  Lovere,  he  shared  their 
grief  and  anger,  and  his  first  imj)ulse  on 
hearing  of  the  peace  was  to  throw  up  his 
command.  lie  wrote  at  once  to  the  King, 
but  at  the  entrc.aty  of  his  royal  master  he 
was  speedily  induced  to  withdraw  his  re¬ 
signation.  It  was  well  for  Italy  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  |)osses.sed  this  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  ])opular  chief.  The  re¬ 
tirement  of  Garibaldi  at  such  a  moment 
would  have  been  as  fatal  in  its  effects  as 
that  of  Cavour  was  salutary.  Count  Ca¬ 
vour,  essentially  a  war-minister,  committed 
to  undying  enmity  to  Austria,  could  not 
h.ave  signed  any  document  relative  to  the 
peace  without  belymg  his  whole  career ; 
but  h.ad  Garibaldi,  a  military  lea<ler,  un¬ 
connected  with  politics  or  diplomacy, 
given  up  his  commission,  all  Italy  would 
have  seen  in  the  act  a  proof  that  the  Sardi¬ 
nian  monarch  and  government  had  aban¬ 
doned  her  cause  for  the  rich  bribe  of 
Lombardy.  The  faith  that  the  hero  would 
never  serve  a  party  interest  was  so  strong 
that  the  intelligence  of  his  retaining  the 
command  of  his  troops  knit  yet  tighter  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  their  sovereign, 
and  when  he  issued  a  ])roclamation  ending 
with  the  words,  “  Be  ever  true  to  the  cause 
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of  Italian  iiulopendcnce — ^long  live  Victor 
Emmamiel,  our  king !  ”  the  phout  went 
forth  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Alj)ine 
camjt  and  was  echoed  hack  from  the  hanks 
of  Arno  ainl  the  forests  of  llomagna. 

Harsh  and  parado.vical  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  we  believe  that  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Venice  was  the  ])ledge  for  the 
future  of  Italy.  It  is  most  painful  to  be¬ 
hold  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  pnv 
viiiees  of  Venetia  weighed  down  by 
ruthless  taxation,  oj)|)rcssed  by  a  Imngry 
and  disappointed  soldiery  ;*  it  is  grievous 
to  think  of  noble  women  cast  into  solitary 
continement  like  Madam  Contarini ;  of 
peaceful  citizens  tom  from  their  homes  at 
dead  of  night  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons 
of  (ilerman  fortresses,  their  goods  confis¬ 
cated,  and  their  families  left  in  penury ; 
but  if  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  indivi¬ 
dual  sympathy,  we  may  deem  that  all  the 
tears  shed  in  V'enetia  are  almost  necessary 
to  water  the  infant  tree  of  Italian  unity 
and  independence.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Evangelist,  Christ  suffers  for  the  riHlemi>- 
tion  of  the  world — in  ordiiiary  life,  indi¬ 
vidual  woe  is  often  the  source  of  the 
general  weal,  .and  heavy  .as  is  the  cross 
that  Venetia  now  l)e.ars,  it  m.ay  prove  tlie 
symbol  of  the  salvation  of  all  Italy.  None 
could  have  Avished  this  heavy  burden  to 
be  cast  on  a  city  so  endeared  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  historic  or  artistic  lore,  tluat  Venice 
appeals  to  onr  sympathy  Avith  a  charm 
only  less  than  that  of  our  n.ative  homos. 
However  beneficial  the  conse(|uence  th.at 
may  ultimately  ensue,  yet  ns  fiite  has  de¬ 
creed  that  the  burden  shall  be  borne  yet 
aAvhile,  it  Avero  well  that  none  should  let 
sorroAv  blind  them  to  what  compensation 
circumstances  may  admit,  and  Ave  Avill 
briefly  state  the  re.asons  that  tend  to  miti¬ 
gate  our  regret. 

History  shows,  that  the  more  easily  a 
nation  Avms  its  liberty,  the  less  likely  it  is 
to  maintain  wh.at  it  has  acquired.  Had 
the  w.ar  continued,  in  all  human  ])rob.abllit\' 
the  Austrians  Avould  haA’c  been  driven  back 
from  the  Mincio  to  the  Isonzo  even  more 
r.apidly  than  from  the  Ticino  to  the  Lom¬ 
bard  frontier,  n.ay,  there  is  gre.at  reason  to 
believe  that  the  celebrated  quadrangle 


»  On  the  .'ith  of  July  last,  the  city  of  Venice 
was  ordered  by  the  governor,  Count  Bissingen,  to 
pay  l,200,00o  florins  (£120,000)  in  six  days.  The 
yearly  taxes  imposed  on  Venetia  amount  to  87,- 
283,820  lire.  This  year  there  were  additional  war 
taxes,  and  a  forced  loan  of  45,00r>,000  of  florins. 
The  cstinated  income  of  Venetia  is  65,483,861  lire. 
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might  have  been  taken  with  less  sacrifice 
of  life  and  time  th.an  had  been  anticipated. 
The  armaments  of  Verona  are  now  known 
to  have  l>cen  incomplete,  and  the  Hunga- 
ri.an  and  Polish  garrison  of  Mantua  had 
arranged  to  ojum  the  gates  at  the  first 
demonstration  of  an  attack.  Every  thing 
Avas  .agreed  ujmn  and  the  day  fixed,  when 
the  sudden  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
obliged  the  officer  Avho  had  conducted  the 
negotiations  to  send  word  to  his  confedo- 
nates  Avithin  the  fortres.s,  that  the  execution 
of  the  scheme  must  be  delayed,  and  a  few 
days  Later  it  was,  of  course,  necess.arily 
abandoned.  Had  indeiwndence  been  won 
by  so  slight  and  short  an  effort,  had  the 
Austrian  power  thus  suddenly  and  entirely 
collapsed,  would  the  Italians  have  been 
united  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  its  return  at  some  futiire  period  ? 
We  knoAv  that  the  great  m.ass  of  the  Ita- 
li.an  nation  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  independence,  and  that  the  noblest 
minds  .among  her  sons  do  not  scruple  to 
decl.are,  that  if,  once  freed,  Italy  were  una¬ 
ble  to  defend  her  liberties  and  guard  them 
with  her  OAvn  sword,  she  Avould  deserve  to 
fall  b.ack  into  slavery,  but  too  e.asy  victory 
might  have  engendered  contempt  for  the 
foe,  and  o])ened  a  door  to  many  municipal 
and  provinci.al  je.alousics  and  rivalries.  In 
the  rejoicings  for  the  conquests  of  a  potent 
.ally,  tiie  necessity  for  self-sacrifice  might 
have  been  forgotten  .and  have  throAvn  many 
difficailties  in  the  Avay  of  a  strong  org.ani- 
zation  of  Italy.  Noic^  tho  consciousness 
that  the  enemy  is  near,  looking  down  from 
the  ramparts  of  Mantua  and  Verona,  to 
profit  by  .any  sign  of  disuiMon,  comes  home 
to  every  true  It.alian  heart,  and  before 
m.any  ye.ars  have  passed,  the  spirit  noAV 
working  Avill  weld  the  different  provinces 
so  thoroughly  together,  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Tuscan  and  Piedmontese 
Avill  become  as  little  dangerous  to  their 
common  character  .as  It.alians  as  those  be- 
tAA’cen  Alsati.an  and  (vascon  are  to  the 
unity  of  France;  and  the  union  Avill  be 
far  more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  if  the 
provinces  join  Sardinia  by  their  own 
solemn  and  deliberate  choice,  rather  than 
in  obedience  to  the  fortune  of  AV.ar. 

No  gre.ater  proof  is  needed  th.an  the 
events  that  h.ave  just  taken  jdace  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy.  Hut  a  fcAV  months  since,  the 
AvithdraAval  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  flight 
of  the  qu.asi-native  authorities,  left  the 
populations  entirely  to  themselves.  The^ 
were  unused  to  self-government,  and  mill- 
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tary  power  alone  had  restrained  their  pas¬ 
sions  for  years.  The  people  sent  to  Turin 
for  Italian  rulers,  and  a  remarkable  symp¬ 
tom  soon  made  manifest  their  aptitude  for 
order.  Brigandage  suddenly  ceased,  poli¬ 
tical  assas-sination  disappeared,  even  ordi¬ 
nary  crime  diminished  in  a  striking  de¬ 
gree.  A  Sardinian  governor  and  a  few 
half-drilled  national  guards  achieved  in  a 
few  hours  what  thousands  of  Austrian 
soldiers,  aided  by  troops  of  gens-d’annes 
and  a  powerful  police,  had  failed  to  do  in 
ten  years.  At  hrst  sight  this  fact  appears 
so  surprising  as  to  baffle  all  explanation. 
If  we  reflect,  however,  we  may  perceive 
that  the  people  had  been  goiug  through 
a  course  of  education  ever  since  1848. 
Under  every  disguise  .and  pretext  the 
secret  agents  of  Austria  were  constantly 
urging  them  to  disorder  and  revolt,  while 
her  organs  in  the  German  press  never 
ceased  to  jwrtray  the  anarchical  tendencies 
and  municipal  dissensions  of  the  Italians. 
Thus  the  populations  were  cuable<l  to  see 
their  own  former  errors  as  in  a  gla.ss,  they 
were  struck  by  the  deformity  of  the  por¬ 
trait,  and  perceiving  at  the  s:ime  time  that 
the  real  object  of  the  “  agents  provoca¬ 
teurs  ”  must  be  the  advantage  of  Austriji, 
they  discovered  what  they  were  hence¬ 
forth  to  avoid,  under  pain  of  eternal  seiad- 
tude.  So  deeply  rooted  was  this  convic¬ 
tion,  that  not  even  the  deep  calculation  of 
their  flying  rulers,  who,  (with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,)  anxious  to 
conduce  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
jirophecies  of  anarchy,  ordered  all  the 
persons  employed  umier  their  govern¬ 
ment  immediately  to  interrupt  their  la¬ 
bors,  could  sting  them  into  momentary 
forgetfulness.  Thus,  the  order  .and  modera¬ 
tion  we  are  now  admiring  .are  the  direct 
result  of  the  c.alculationH  and  over-strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  of  the  Hapsburgh  l>ukes. 
Whatever  the  secret  motive  of  the  Ein- 
)eror  Napoleon  in  drawing  up  the  |>re- 
iminaries  of  Villafranca,  tlie  clause  per¬ 
mitting  the  return  of  the  self-exiled  sove¬ 
reigns  has  had  an  effect  he  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated,  unless,  indeed,  his  de¬ 
sign  was  to  provoke  a  fresh  and  more 
striking  manifestation  of  the  wishes  and 
capacities  of  the  Italian  nation. 

No  disorder  followed  the  recall  of  the 
Piedmontese  commissioners.  JkLodena 
and  Parma  quietly  united  themselves 
under  the  dictatorship  of  the  Homan 
Farini ;  Tusc.any  was  governed  apart  by 
Baron  Kicasoli;  Homagna,  by  Colonel 
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Cipriani.  History  presents  few  spectacles' 
more  grand  than  that  we  havo  so  lately 
witnessed.  Even  our'  own  revolution  of 
1688  can  hardly  stand  a  comparison.  An 
elective  law  on  the  bro.adest  base  w.a8 
promulgated,  .and  all  classes  h.astened  to 
the  poll,  evei}  the  less  educ.ated  displaying 
an  e.agernc8s  to  take  advantage  of  their 
privilege,  rare  in  our  own  country.  The 
men  most  distinguished  for  birth,  name, 
beneficence,  science,  we.Mth,  were  returned 
by  large  majorities.  The  elections  tvero 
unsullied  by  the  slightest  excess,  and 
when  the  assemblies  met,  they  with  sin¬ 
gular  unanimity  voted  the  expulsion  of 
their  ancient  rulers,  and  the  union  with 
Sardinia ;  and  then,  their  t.ask  accom¬ 
plished,  prorogued  themselves,  wisely  di¬ 
vining  that  in  such  troubled  times  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  alone  could  hope  to  obtain  a 
favorable  solution. 

That  the  smaller  duchies  should  .arrive 
at  this  decision  need  excite  no  surprise. 
Forming  part  of  the  va.st  Valley  of  the 
1*0,  their  geographical  and  commercial 
tendencies  lead  them  to  seek  union  with 
Lombardy  and  I’iedmont,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  they  h.ave  aspired  to  realize  the 
wish  revealed  by  univers:U  suffrage  in 
1848.  The  Legations  so  .abhor  their 
priestly  rulers,  that  even  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  they  h.ailed  with  delight  their  trans¬ 
fer  to  republican  Franco  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  ;  and  wlratever  ilr.  Bowyer 
and  other  Irish  members  may  bo  i  (leased 
to  think  or  say,  we  can  not  dou1»t  that 
they  would  prefer  any  government  what¬ 
soever  to  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
But  we  own  that  we  scarcclv  ventureil  to 
anticipate  the  unmiiinity  oi  the  Tuscan 
Assembly ;  and  we  appeal  to  it  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  our  remarks  on  the 
indirect  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
peace  of  Villafranca. 

The  autonomy  of  Tuscany  had  for  cen¬ 
turies  been  strongly  marked  ;  the  people 
h.ad  few  jwsitive  grievances  to  complain 
of ;  and  though  the  j>rinces  of  Ilapsburg 
Lorraine  had  conferred  no  la.sting  benefiti} 
on  their  subjects,  they  were  undistin¬ 
guished  by  the  positive  and  individual 
wickedness  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
j  Modena,  and  had  they  yielded  with  a 
1  good  grace  to  the  request  urged  by  Cava- 
liere  Buoncompagni,*  on  the  twenty- 

*  Hie  dispatch  of  the  above  date  reflects  equal 
honor  on  the  Minuter  who  ordered  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  who  drew  it  up,  and  is  the  best  proof  of 
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fourth  of  April  last,  they  might  at  this 
hour  have  reigned  undisturbed,  under 
shelter  of  an  alliance  with  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel.  They  refused,  and  went  their 
way,  the  departure  of  the  Grand-ducal 
family  making  as  little  sensation  in  the 
country  it  hatl  governed  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  years,  as  that  of  any 
ordinary  traveler.  The  protectorate  of 
the  “  honest”  king  was  sought  as  a  means 
of  .assisting  in  the  war,  but  few  then  re.ally 
thought  of  a  fusion  under  his  scepter,  and 
those  few'  had  but  little  heme  of  seeing 
their  wishes  realized.  Tlie  Tusc.ans  were 
content  to  aw'ait  events,  and  had  Venetia 
been  freed  .as  8i>eedily  as  Lombardy,  w'e 
will  venture  to  say  they  would  never 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  independence.  The  peace 
carried  to  .all  hearts  the  stern  conviction 
that  self-8.aentice  alone  could  enable  Italy 
to  resist  the  still  remaining  power  of 
Austria,  and  annul  her  influence  in  the 
Confederation,  if  that  strange  conception 
were  ever  de.stine<l  to  see  the  light.  This 
belief  bore  speedy  fruits ;  the  electors 
asked  but  one  pledge  of  the  repre8ent.a- 
tives  to  whom  they  confided  their  destiny ; 
and  when  the  descendants  of  the  grand 
ohl  republicans  of  Florence  met  again  in 
the  hall  of  the  Cimjue-Cento,  in  that  pal.ace 
which  is  as  a  very  temple  of  historic 
grandeur,  the  issue  was  not  doubtful. 
Tliere  they  stood  once  more,  the  bearers 
of  names  that  adoni  the  p.agcs  of  Guicci¬ 
ardini  and  Sismondi.  Gino  Cupponi,  de¬ 
scended  from  that  Pietro  who  once  lK*ard- 
ed  the  French  monarch  in  his  tent ;  Strozzi, 
of  yet  more  jirincely  line ;  Ugolino  della 
Gherardi*8ea,  whose  name  can  never  die 
W’hllc  the  verse  of  Dante  lives ;  with  m.any 
more  of  kindred,  if  not  eijual  fame.  The 
old  spirit  of  Florence  seemed  to  descend 
ujion  them  as  they  left  that  ancient  hall 
so  rejiletc  with  glorious  mcinories,  and 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  pr.ay  the 
blessing  of  God  in  the  fane  that  IJrunel- 
leschi  raised  and  Michael  Angelo  admired, 
with  humble  doubt  of  his  own  pow'cr  to 
emulate.  May  their  prayer  be  heard  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  .and  the  double 
decision  they  came  to  with  such  calm 
dignity,  such  resolute  courage,  such  dis¬ 
dain  both  of  secret  menace  .and  of  deceit¬ 
ful  lures,  avail  for  the  good  of  Tuscany 
and  the  future  of  Italy. 


the  diMnterestedneM  of  Piedmont  in  the  Itaiian 
question 


Many  of  these  men  have  lived  in  familiar 
intercourse  w'ith  the  Gr.and-ducal  family, 
yet  not  a  t'oice  was  r.aised  in  defense  of 
the  princes  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
Austrian  camp,  atid  gone  forth  to  battle 
with  the  vaiujuished  of  Solferino.  Not 
even  under  shelter  of  the  ballot  was  a 
single  vote  recorded  in  their  favor.  With 
peculiar  tact  the  Assembly  assigned,  as 
the  motive  for  its  vote,  the  simple  fact 
that  the  ruler  h.ad  .abandoned  his  country 
at  the  commencement  of  a  iiation.al  war. 
Thus  every  citizen  who  h.ad  not  quitted 
Tuscany  was  enabled  consistently  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  vote  of  exclusion.  The  far¬ 
ther  question  then  remained — Should  Tus¬ 
cany  unite  herself  to  Northern  Italy,  or 
seek  to  become  the  center  of  a  kingdom 
to  be  offered  to  Prince  Naj>oleon,  whose 
matrimoiiLal  alliance  with  the  House  of 
S.avoy  might  make  him  almost  appear  an 
Italian  i»rince?  Wo  are  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  ])erson,al  dislike  of, 
and  contempt  for  this  candidate,  dating 
from  his  earliest  years,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  un.animity  of 
the  decision  ;  but  wc  believe  that,  after 
Villafranc.a,  the  union  would,  in  any  case, 
h.avo  lK*en  voted  by  a  largo  majority. 
Italy  for  the  It.ali.ans,  Ls  the  one  thing 
aspired  to ;  and  all  classes  have  a  strong 
jKTsuasion,  that  were  they  once  united 
under  a  single  scepter,  the  Au.strian  ten¬ 
ure  of  Venetia  would  not  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion. 

Hut  all  thc.se  signs  of  the  temper  of 
men’s  minds  in  It.aly  would  be  of  small 
avail  for  the  future  were  they  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  other  symptoms  of  far  deeper 
import.  We  have  no  ivish  to  deprecLate 
the  .abnegation  displayed  by  the  Assem¬ 
blies,  or  the  order  m.aintained  among  the 
people.  We  know  how’  ditlicult  a  ta.sk  is 
national  sacrifice,  since  vanity  may  readily 
opjMisc  it  under  the  cloak  of  patrioti.sm  ; 
W’e  are  aware  how’  hard  it  was  to  rouse  the 
despondent,  and  to  bridle  the  indignant ; 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  unite  all  cl.a.s8es 
in  a  common  effort,  cmbarriissed  as  the 
dict.ators  necessarily  W’erc  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  future,  and  by  the  mtrigues 
of  the  Mazzinians,  .and  of  the  priestly 
part^',  both  of  whom  saw  their  only  hope 
m  disturbance.  All  honor  is  due  to  the 
jtopulations,  to  their  representatives,  and 
to  the  dictators,  men  who  unite  great 
talent  with  singular  firmness  of  ch.aracter, 
and  8te.adfast  clearness  of  vision  ;  but  w’e 
say  again,  that  were  these  the  only  signs 
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visible,  so  many  virtues  would  but  serve  | 
to  adorn  the  victim,  and  render  its  fate  ! 
more  •lamented,  not  to  avert  the  final  > 
sacrifice. 

Were  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  [ 
content  with  sendin"  deputations  to  olfer 
their  crowns  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  did 
they  rest  satisfied  with  the  formal  and 
often-repeated  .assurance  of  Xapoleon  III., 
that  he  will  neither  undert.ake  nor  sanc¬ 
tion  any  amied  intervention,  we  should 
even  yet  despair  of  the  future  of  Italy. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  moral  certainty  that 
the  French  Emperor  will  not  endeavor  to 
coerce  the  nation  he  has  so  lately  delivered, 
and  if  Austria  be  thorouijjhly  convinced 
th.at  any  attempt  .at  violence  on  her  part 
will  be  opposed  by  France,  the  lesson 
taught  at  Solferino  will  ]>robably  induce 
her  sullenly  to  .acquie.sce,  for  the  jwesent, 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia,  lint 
this  moral  certainty  is  not  enough,  and 
the  re.al  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  Indians 
for  freedom  is  the  union  of  the  menaced 
jirovinces,  and  the  readiness  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  give  money  and  life  in  support 
of  their  decisions. 

Fortun.ately  this  test  is  not  wanting. 
In  the  sj)irit  of  the  old  Lombard  league, 
th.at  once  saved  Italy  from  the  sjmiler,  the 
modern  Italians  h.ave  united  themselves 
for  a  common  resistance.  The  govern¬ 
ments  are  well  aware  that  besides  the 
Austrians,  there  are  many  elements  of  . 
mischief  abro.ad;  that  the  Pope,  whose  j 
name  in  the  older  time  to  which  we  have  I 
alluded,  was  synonymous  with  resistance  j 
to  the  foreigner,  has  now  gone  over  to  the  i 
foe.  Alexander  III.  formed  the  Lombard 
League,  the  town  erected  for  its  defense,  ! 
Alessandria  della  Paglia,  received  his 
name,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  has 
even  lately  proved  a  solid  bulwark  ag.ainst 
German  inva.sion.  Pius  IX.  allowed  Pe¬ 
rugia  to  be  sacked,  and  rewarded  those 
who  did  the  bloody  deed.  Ills  troops  are 
even  noiv  assembling  at  La  Cattolica,  and 
might  .any  day  invade  Komagua.  The 
bani.>ihed  dukes  may  perhaj)S  attcm])t  mis¬ 
chief  with  the  secret  assistance  of  Austri.a, 
and  we  know  that  the  few,  yet  active  and 
reckless,  partLsans  of  Mazzini  are  doing 
their  best  to  excite  troubles  within  the 
border.  Union  is  the  only  defense  .against 
these  divers  dangers,  and,  in  our  o{)inion, 
nothing  augurs  better  for  the  future,  th.an 
that  the  three  governments  should  have 
hastened  to  conclude  a  league  for  their 


mutual  support,  and  have  united  their 
armies  under  a  single  chief. 

There  are  many  le.aders  in  It.aly  whose 
talents  and  honesty  are  beyond  dispute, 
but  one  man  only  w.as  to  be  found  above 
all  suspicion  or  cavil.  That  m.an  was 
Garibaldi.  It  is  not  his  t.alents,  however 
signally  jwoved,  that  give  him  his  une- 
qualed  intluencc.  It  is  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter  that  makes  him  the  only  man  able  to 
tame  or  bend  the  wild  sjnrits  that  are  gath¬ 
ering  for  the  defense  of  Centr;il  Italy.* 
lie  has  lived  with  the  life  of  his  people, 

I  .and  bom  of  their  breath,  his  turn  ha.s  now 
I  come  to  sway  their  passions  at  his  will. 

I  The  boldest  shrink  from  his  displeasure, 
and  submit  without  a  munnur  to  the  stern 
!  discipline  he  enforces,  for  all  know  his  in- 
j  flexible  severity  whenever  he  deems  his 
I  .anger  just.  The  calmer  spirits  confide  in 
I  his  fatherly  care,  and  all  know  that  when- 
'  ever  the  trumpet  sontids,  he  will  seek  his 
I  ]>lace  in  the  van,  with  his  usu.al  haughty 
defiajice  of  death.  The  j)er.sonal  intrepid- 
I  ity  of  a  leader  is  always  sure  to  endear 
I  him  to  his  soldiers,  ami  is  a  tiecessary  <juali- 
fication  in  the  chief  of  bands  so  motley  as 
I  those  (Taribaldi  now  commands.  Put  even 
'  this  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  th.at  general’s 
magic  power.  The  secret  lies  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  th.at  his  life  is  one  devoted  to  Italy, 
for  his  readiness  to  engage  the  trained 
troops  of  Austri.a,  or  the  Swiss  mercen.a- 
ries  of  the  Pope,  can  not  be  <juestioned, 
and  condemnation  of  all  republic.an  at- 
temjits  come  with  double  force  from  the 
rq>s  of  him  who  so  long  fought  the  battles 
of  the  rejmblic,  and  first  sufl’ere*!  for  his 
liarticipation  in  the  ]>lots  of  M.azzini. 

Some  m.ay  be  disposed  to  mistrust  the 
troo))s  now  united  under  command  of 
Garibaldi,  on  account  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  from  which  they  are  composed. 
The  three  governments  uho  appointed 
him,  have,  however,  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  weld  the  mass  into  a  com])act 
.army,  as  a  skillful  swordsmith  forms  a  fine 
1  and  sharp-edged  blade  out  of  what  seemed 


'  *  General  Fanti  lias  also  been  appointed  to  a 

:  command  in  Central  Italj\but  it  has  nut  been  offi- 
I  cially  etiited  wlietber  he  will  be  under  the  orders 
of  Garibaldi  or  superior  to  him.  The  well-known 
I  patriotism  of  the  general  makes  us  hope  and  be- 
;  lieve  the  former.  His  irreat  talents  and  scientific 
;  acquirements  will  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
'  vice  ill  that  case,  but  they  could  hardly  replace 
.  the  moral  ascendency  which  Garibaldi  alone  pos- 
•  sessea. 
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a  rou<;h  lump  of  iron.  The  elements  he  up  their  loins  for  strife,  for  the  foreign  foe 
governs  are  indeed  various.  The  Tuscan  lies  in  his  Venetian  leaguer;  the  more 
division  of  regular  troops,  disciitlined  by  secret  and  deadly  enemy  has  his  citadel 
AustrLan  officers,  numbers  nearly  thirteen  at  lloqie,  and  a  struggle  must  sooner  or 
thousand  men ;  the  corps  of  Mezzacapo,  later  ensue. 

comjmsed  of  fiery  Uom.agnole  volunteers.  This  is  the  future  in  the  most  favonible 
ten  tliousaud  to  twelve  tlious.and  ;  that  of  case,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
iloselli  three  thousand  to  four  thousand.  With  all  their  many  virtues,  the  Italians 
IJesides  these  troops,  mIucIi  have  been  still  need  the  baptism  of  fire ;  and  it  is 
organized  some  mouths,  the  gendarmerie  well  that  they  should  feel  the  absolute  ne- 
and  revenue-guards,  (guanlie  <li  Finanz.!,)  cessity  of  organizing  a  strong  military 
an  armed  body,  may  be  counted  upon,  and  force.  But  this  future  is  still  remote,  and 
two  fresh  brig.ades  of  six  thousand  men  need  not  now  concern  us.  Enough  for 
each  are  forming  at  Modena,  and  other  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  the  present 
corps,  both  in  Tuscany  and  Ilom.agua.  question  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  wi.sest 
The  little  army  is  .also  tolerably  provide<l  heads.  The  answer  to  it  lies  mainly  ndth 
with  artillery,  having  three  or  four  Held-  the  English  government  and  nation, 
batteries  of  eight  guns.  The  S.ardinian  One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  the 
government  has  also  done  what  in  it  lay  convention  of  Villafranca  was  the  sudden 
to  swell  the  number  of  the  central  Italian  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  England.  Up 
army,  by  at  once  discharging  the  volun-  to  that  period  idolatry  of  France  gene- 
teers  whose  services  it  had  a  right  to  re-  rally  prevailed,  deep  resentment  was  ex- 
tain  for  a  ye.ar  after  the  termination  of  the  pressed  for  the  severe  Language  Lord 
war,  and  they  are  now  crowding  across  Nl-.dmesbury  had  held  to  Sardini.a,  .and  his 
the  Po,  .and  though  Garibaldi,  on  accept-  successor  seemed  half  included  in  the  un- 
ing  his  new  command,  was  obliged  to  set  forgiving  censure.  But  as  soon  as  the 
free  the  Cacciatori  delli'Alpi,  with  whose  clang  of  arms  was  stilled,  and  the  consti- 
aid  ho  had  worked  such  miracles,  we  can  tu1;ional  pliase  of  the  revolution  began, 
not  doubt  th.at  pci*8onal  devotion  to  their  this  sentiment  underwent  a  change.  The 
chief  and  love  of  Italy  will  induce  great  people  divined  th.at  their  condiTct  would 
numbers  to  follow  his  stamlard.  In  a  be  better  apj)reciated  in  England  than  in 
word,  to  judge  the  future  by  the  jiast,  France.  Tliey  saw  th.at  the  direct  protec- 
the  leader  is  such,  that  while  tiaribaldi  tion  of  X.apoleon  III.  was  for  the  time 
encami»s  .at  Modena,  friend  and  foe  may  withdrawn,  th.at  the  It.ali.an  war  had  been 
rest  alike  assured,  that  if  attacked,  Italy  but  a  part  of,  jierhaps  a  prelude  to,  far 
will  come  forth  from  the  struggle  .as  vie-  grc.aterenter^»riscs,  th.at  his  chief  .attention 
tor  or  jterish  after  a  gallant  and  desperate  would  hencetorth  be  directed  elsewhere  ; 
resistance.  We  augur  this  all  the  more  .and  though  they  hopefully  trusted  that 
confidently,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  sinews  ho  would  defend  them  from  external  ag- 
of  war  will  not  be  wanting.  The  loans  gression  it*  they  were  but  able  to  8up))ress 
demaiuled  by  the  provisional  governments  internal  disorder,  they  yet  yearned  for  a 
have  been  subscribed  Avith  remarkable  w.armer  sympathy  with  constitution.al  as- 
.al.acrity,  and  aftbrd  a  satisfactory  proof  pirations  than  a  desjAotic  sovereign  could 
th.at  the  wealthy  trust  in  the  permanence  ever  be  likely  to  feel,  and  despite  many 
of  the  present  order  of  things  and  are  previous  disapjmintments  they  yet  sought 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  support  it.  it  from  England. 

Will  these  sacrifices  be  indeed  reejnired  Some  writers  h.ave  hastily  stigmatized 
at  their  hands?  Will  the  rich  be  called  this  change  .as  ingr.atitude.  AVe  do  not 
upon  to  offer  up  their  gold  ?  the  young  think  it  deserves  tliis  name,  or  that  it  ne- 
and  brave,  of  every  r.ank,  their  lives,  to  cess.arily  implies  mistnist  of  the  French 
secure  the  liberty  of  their  native  land  ?  Enqieror,  who  Av.as  himself  the  first  to  ad- 
We  trust  not ;  yet  wo  can  not  disguise  mit  th.at  disappointment  Avas  natural,  and 
from  ourselves  that  great  peril  memaces  to  excuse  its  manifest.ations.  At  this  stage 
the  young  independence  of  Italy  from  it  Avould  be  impolitic  to  expre.ss  mistrust 
many  quarters,  and  that  if  even  the  pre-  of  him,  for  the  game  h.as  not  yet  been 
sent  question  be  settled  to  the  entire  satis-  played  out ;  it  isdear  that  no  confidence 
faction  of  her  citizens,  they  must  yet  sleep  or  .amity  at  present  exists  betAA'een  the 
with  their  armor  on,  like  the  knights  of  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris;  .and  it  has 
yore,  for  many  a  long  year,  .and  daily  gird  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  tluat  Iioaa'- 
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ever  definite  the  promise,  “  Italy  shall  be  But  there  are  considerations  which  make 
free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,”  no  him  pause,  and  necessarily  prevent  his  im- 
time  was  fixed  for  its  fulfillment.  The  mediate  and  absolute  acceptance  of  the 
pledge  may  yet  be  redeemed  ;  but  in  the  crowns  ofiercd  to  him.  It  is  his  duty  to 
mean  while  the  Italians  ought  to  do  all  in  obtain  some  guanantee  for  the  inviolability 
their  power  to  consolidate  and  confirm  of  the  new  State,  and  to  obtain  its  admis- 
their  young  liberty,  and  while  seeking  to  sion  into  the  family  of  European  nations, 
improve  the  opjioilunity  now  in  their  ere  he  allow  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy 
hands,  they  have  a  right  to  seek  support  to  bind  up  their  fate  with  his.  This 
wherever  it  may  be  to  be  found.  guarantee,  this  admission,  an  European 

Hitherto  absolute  neutrality  has  been  congress  alone  can  give.  On  the  other 
the  only  course  England  could  |)ursue  hand,  the  |)osition  of  Austria  is  greatly 
with  safety  and  honor.  Respect  for  the  changed  from  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 
treaties  which  constituted  the  public  law  Her  pretensions  as  a  first-class  State  Avere 
of  Europe  bade  her  rej)ress  all  outward  then  unquestioned,  and  if  some  persons, 
manifestations  of  sympathy  with  the  down-  acquainted  with  the  hollowness  of  her 
trodden  population,  whose  freedom  she  system,  doubted  its  stability,  they  could 
could  not  but  desire,  while  the  complica-  bring  no  proof  in  support  of  their  o])iuion. 
ted  nature  of  the  questions  involved,  and  What  was  then  an  hypothesis  is  now  a 
the  singular  spectatde  of  a  de.spotic  sove-  fact  recorded  by  history.  It  is  clear  that, 
reign  coming  forward  as  the  champion  of  morally  as  well  as  financially,  Austria  luvs 
liberty,  made  it  doubly  necessary  to  act  for  the  last  ten  years  been  living  upon 
with  extreme  circumspection.  The  aspect  credit.  By  the  mouth  of  her  Emj»cror 
of  affairs  has  now  greatly  changed,  and  she  has  confessed  her  defeat,  her  anny, 
we  think  a  modification  of  policy  should  the  boasted  engine  of  her  j)ower,  has  been 
correspond  to  it,  for  the  present  is  a  great  l)eaten  in  a  campaign  of  unparalleled  bre- 
opportunity  both  for  England  and  for  vit  y,  and  were  adilitional  testimony  of  her 
Europe,  and  one  not  to  be  lightly  cast  humili.ation  required,  it  might  be  found  in 
away.  her  a])athy  while  the  changes  going  on  in 

By  concluding  the  convention  of  Vilka-  Central  Italy  are  sapping  the  very  ba.sis  of 
franc.o,  Napoleon  III.  tac-itly  avowed  his  her  dominion.  But  she  holds  Venetia  as 
inability  to  settle  the  Italian  question  a  v.ast  fortified  camp,  in  which  she  can  ro- 
aloue,  by  the  mere  force  of  aims,  and  he  emit  her  strength  at  leisure,  and  if,  as 
thereby  renounced  all  claim  to  be  consid-  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  Bes- 
ered  as  its  sole  arbiter.  Thus  the  con-  chiera,  Mantua,  and  Borgoforte,  be  left  in 
vention,  which  h.ad  rather  the  character  her  hands,  she  may  at  any  time  invade 
of  an  armistice  than  of  a  peace,  was  in  and  lay  waste  the  country  on  both  sides 
fact  a  reference  to  a  higher  tribimal ;  and  the  l*o,  unless  the  new  organization  of 
this  we  believe  to  be  necessary',  for  the  these  provinces  be  sanctioned  by  Europe ; 
passage  of  the  Ticino  by  the  Austrian  for  our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  no 
troops  having  virtually  torn  the  treaty  of  treaty  whatever  has  hitherto  been  signed 
Vienna,  Eurojic  is  at  the  present  moment  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  Francis 
without  a  public  law,  and  to  be  valid  a  Joseph  had  the  candor  to  declare,  in  his 
new  settlement  must  be  cousented  toby  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  dated  Verona, 
ail  the  parties  concerned.  that  he  intended  to  lead  them  bswik  to 

Within  the  last  two  months,  the  ques-  Lombardy  on  the  first  opportunity, 
tion  has  made  several  important  steps.  A  congress  alone  is  comj>etent  to  annul 
The  Italians  have  proved  their  capacity  the  various  claims  put  forward  by  Austri.a, 
for  self-government,  and  their  representa-  the  I’ope,  and  the  princes  of  Central  Italy, 
tives  have  stated  their  wants  and  wishes  and  by  confirming  the  deci.sion  of  the  as- 
with  singular  clearness  and  unanimity,  sembhes,  to  put  an  end  to  the  question 
Italy  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Vic-  which  has  so  long  been  a  constant  menace 
tor  Emmanuel,  as  a  fair  woman  eager  to  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  will  continue 
recompense  the  long  attachment  of  a  true  to  be  so,  unless  it  obtaui  a  solution  in  har- 
and  devoted  lover,  and  none  acquainted  mony  with  the  wishes  and  tendencies  of 
with  the  character  of  the  king  can  doubt  the  ]>eople.  The  erection  of  a  kingdom  of 
his  readiness  to  assume  the  arduous  duties  Etruria  would  merely  prolong  the  stage  of 
thus  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  defend  his  transition.  No  matter  who  the  sovereign 
beloved,  w'erc  it  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  chosen,  however  good  his  government,  the 
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people  wowld  still  look  on  Victor  Emm.i- 
niiel  as  their  rightful  king,  and  thwarted 
in  the  present,  hope  for  compensation  from 
the  future,  thus  perpetuating  a  state  of 
chronic  irritation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  would  fain 
see  England  step  forward  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Italuin  nation,  and  to  con¬ 
voke  the  august  tribunal  whose  award 
must  decide  on  their  fate.  Her  isolated 
position,  her  strict  neutrality  throughout 
the  contest,  give  her  a  natural  right  to 
act  as  umpire,  and  it  would  be  great  glory 
for  her  diplom.acy  were  it  to  succeed  in 
effecting  what  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  head 
of  all  his  legions,  faile<l  to  achieve.  AVere 
she  thus  to  step  forward,  she  would  pos¬ 
sibly  h.ave  both  France  and  Russia  on  her 
side,  and  though  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  Austria  will  make  every  effort  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  vindicating  her 
policy  and  system  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Europe,  we  have  yet  to  learn  th.at 
her  advantage  and  convenience  are  so  im¬ 
portant  as  to  override  all  other  and  more 
general  considerations. 

Central  Italy  m.ay  bo  said  to  have  spe¬ 
cial  claims  on  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  England.  Holding  the  doctrine  that 
every  State  has  an  absolute  right  over  its 
own  destiny,  we  think  tluat  England  is 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  any  decision  the 
provincial  assemblies  may  deliberately 
take ;  but  we  also  think  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  cold  acquiescence 
M’hich  might  have  been  <lue,  had  the  tri- 

1>le  crown  of  the  Duchies  been  offered  to 
*rince  Napoleon,  for  instance,  and  the 
8yni]).athy  which  the  actual  determination 
is  calculated  to  excite.  Central  Italy  has 
followed  the  e.vample  laid  down  by  Eng¬ 
land  herself  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and 
declared  the  exclusion  of  princes,  who,  far 
more  criminal  th.an  J.ames  H.,  have  ac¬ 
tually  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
and  oppressor  of  their  former  subjects,  * 
and  we  can  not  but  sympathize  with  the 
anxious  desire  to  form  part  of  a  king¬ 
dom  which  has  given  guarantees  for  the 


•  The  Duke  of  Modena  not  only  repaired  him¬ 
self  to  the  Austrian  camp,  but  took  with  him  a 
body  of  his  own  troops,  whom  he  had  led  out,  in 
ignorance  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  which 
they  did  not  discover  until  they  found  themselres 
shut  in  )>etwcen  two  Austrian  brigades.  These 
Modenese  regiments  were  sent  to  garrison  the  for¬ 
tresses,  and  relieve  an  equal  number  of  German  i 
troo|)s,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  be  present  at  I 
the  battle  of  Solferino. 


stability  of  its  constitutional  ^ovcni- 
ment.  Central  Italy  is  tinitcd  in  thi.s 
wish.  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  stretch 
out  their  arms  towards  her,  the  King 
is  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
welding  the  provinces  into  one  aation, 
the  sanction  ot  Europe  is  alone  wanting. 
With  a  cle.ar  conscience  and  a  decisive 
effect,  might  England  now  claim  for  the 
Italians  the  reward  which  their  persever¬ 
ance  and  unanimity  have  so  amply  de- 
8er\’ed.  It  is  at  once  her  privilege  and 
her  duty  to  do  so.  Let  her  boldly  a.ssert 
it,  and  strong  from  the  very  neutrality 
she  has  hitherto  preserved,  let  her  declare 
herself  opposed  to  all  further  interference 
with  Italian  affiiirs,  whether  of  France  or 
of  Austria,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or 
the  intrigues  of  unaccredited  diplomatists; 
let  her  obtain  the  confirmation  of  this 
great  ])rincii)le  by  the  Euroi)ean  Powers, 
and  the  prosperity  and  haj>pincss  of  mil¬ 
lions  will  be  chiefly  owdng  to  her. 

The  glory  and  increase  of  influence  to 
be  acquired  by  this  course  can  not  be  mat¬ 
ters  of  indifference,  oven  to  so  great  a 
State  as  England.  But  it  is  not  on  this 
account  alone  that  we  desire  to  see  a  Con¬ 
gress  summoned,  and  the  decisions  of 
Central  Italy  confirmed.  We  wish  the 
calamities  to  be  averted  which  seem  to  us 
inevitable,  if  this  solution  bo  refused,  or 
even  too  long  delayed.  The  admirable 
perseverance  and  patience  of  the  Italians 
should  not  be  put  to  too  severe  a  trial ; 
as  long  as  they  luave  hope,  they  will  main¬ 
tain  their  present  attitude,  but  were  it 
rudely  torn  from  them,  there  Is  no  calcu¬ 
lating  what  consequences  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  madness  of  their  despair. 
But  we  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful  con¬ 
tingency.  We  trust  that  the  English  Mi¬ 
nisters  who,  during  the  debate  of  the  8th 
of  August  last,  so  nobly  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Italian  Duchies,  will  maintain  the 
words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commoas 
before  the  more  secret  assembly  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
approval  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
liberal  party  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  It.alians,  we  would  recommend 
continued  order  and  perseverance,  but 
above  all,  let  not  their  vigilance  be  laid 
asleep.  The  assurances  of  Napoleon  HI. 
to  Count  Linati,  the  sympathy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  are  calculated  to  strengthen 
I  them  in  their  course;  but  the  sole  real 
I  guarantee  for  their  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence  is  the  organization  of  a  numerous 
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and  hijjhly  disciplined  army.  Let  the  the  youth  of  every  rank  fly  to  the  stand- 
governors  of  tlie  diflerent  provinces  take  ard  of  Garibaldi,  and  join  the  ranks  of 
every  measure  that  may  tend  to  make  it  the  volunteers,  and  the  future  organiza- 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  diplomatists  tion  of  Italy  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  sub- 
of  Europe  not  to  confirm  their  union.  Let  ject  for  speculation. 


From  Tait’i  Magailne. 

BERTRAM  TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  GERALDINF. 


Lady,  this  night  for  the  first  time  my  eyes, 

My  bodily  eyes  drank  in  with  yearning  thirst 
Thy  noble  beauty,  as  when  desert  skies 
By  the  full  moon  late-risen  are  immerst 
In  pure  and  solemn  splendor :  not  surprise, 

But  troubled  awe  fell  on  my  soul  when  first 
You  floated  vision  strange  before  its  sight — 

O  long-lost  star,  O  well-known  unknown  Light ! 

Amidst  the  murmurous  hum  and  dusty  glare 
With  which  those  restless  throngs  confused 
the  room, 

I  moved  and  gazed  with  little  thought  or  care 
So  that  the  hours  slipt  smoothly  through 
Life’s  loom. 

Weaving  gay  vesture  for  an  old  despair; 

Till  the  unearthly  sense  of  some  great  doom 
Approaching  near,  posscst  me,  and  I  thrilled 
With  tremors  too  mysterious  to  be  stilled. 

Rapt  by  that  revelation  from  the  crowd. 

Mine  eyes  were  lifted — to  behold  your  face ! 
While,  as  a  silver-shining  summer  cloud 
Slow-soothed  by  dreamful  airs  through  azure 
space. 

You  floated  past  me,  glorious,  perfect,  proud  — 
Borne  gliding  on  with  such  serenest  grace 
By  slow,  sweet  music,  that  it  seemed  to  bo 
Voicing  tliiue  own  soul's  inward  harmony — 

Forthwith  I  knew  Thee,  whom  I  had  not  sought 
Since  youth,  high-hoping,  found  no  outward 
meed. 

And,  ignorant  that  high  hope  its  own  bliss 
wrought. 

Left  Faith  to  die,  and  nurst  the  bitter  weetl 
Which  blooms  in  poisonous  gauds  of  heartless 
thought 

0  sole  fulfillment  of  my  heart’s  great  need, 
Vision  revealing  how  and  whence  it  pined, 
Blessed  redeemer  of  my  sinking  mind ! 

Tliy  Presence  was  its  own  most  adequate 
Proelaimer,  full-crcdentialcd  to  my  soul ; 

An  instant — and  I  recognized  my  fate. 

Yielding  with  solemn  joy  to  its  control 
I  have  been  wandering  in  this  intricate 
And  gloomy  maze  of  life,  without  a  goal, 
Rifiled  and  hopeless ;  but  my  future  way 
Lies  straight  and  clear  through  life  and  death 
for  aye. 


And  more  —  as  moonlight  up  some  dismal 
stream 

May  flow  in  silence  a  refulgent  river,  < 
Enchanting  the  dull  mass  with  gracious  beam. 
Till,  far  back  towards  its  source,  outleaps  the 
quiver 

Of  free  waves,  joyous,  living  in  her  gleam  ; 

Even  so  your  apparition  did  deliver 
My  long  dead  years  from  blank  Lethean  night. 
And  all  lived  forth  in  your  celestial  light 

All  glorious  dreams  that  beautified  and  blest 
My  fervent  youth  were  realized  in  thee  ; 
Young  longings,  nobler  far  in  their  unrest 
Than  later  moods  of  scornful  stagnancy, 
Again  could  heave  and  agitate  my  breast ; 

My  eyes,  long  world-filled,  were  empowered 
to  see 

That  life  has  sacred  mysteries  unrevealed. 

And  grander  trusts  than  earth  and  time  can 
yield. 

I  s.aw  the  past  arise,  redeemed  from  death 
By  its  pure  prescience  of  thyself  alone, 
Shining  in  splendor  of  unclouiled  faith, 

Living  in  pants  of  love  :  yes,  I  have  known 
Thee  well  in  hours  long  fadecl  when  your 
breath 

Thrille<l  all  my  frame,  and  when  your  dark 
eyes  shone  . 

With  holy  passion  and  exalted  bliss 
Throughout  my  spirit  tranced  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  eyes,  large,  solemn,  deep — 
The  several  features  of  the  noble  face — 

Nor  wealth  of  hair  flung  down  in  long-curved 
sweep. 

Flashing  like  wreathed  sunbeams,  whose 
embrace 

Doth  in  so  warm  a  glow  of  beauty  steep 
The  harmony  severe  of  stately  grace 
Which  molds  thy  form  —  nor  was  it  that  full 
form 

In  its  serene  perfection  breathing  warm — 

Not  in  all  these  can  I  find  all  the  spell 

Which  thrilled  such  instant  recognition,  wild. 
Yet  doubtless  as  an  holy  oracle. 

Throughout  my  being,  torpid  and  defiled  ; 
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YVhy  should  I  fear  this  joyful  truth  to  tell, 
Which  lovo  has  murmured  to  his  last-bom 
child  ? 

Unaided  by  the  mean  of  bo<lily  sense 
Souls  can  reciprocate  dcH^p  influence. 

0  music !  flow  forever,  soft  and  sweet, 

Tlir<ui"h  subtler  mazes,  that  in  timeless 
dream 

I  may  forever  watch  her  dove-quick  feet 

Circling  in  light  adown  thy  shadowy  stream, 
An«l  calm-robed  fonn  float  swaj’ing  to  the  beat 
Of  the  long  languid  pulses,  while  out-gleam 
Her  face  and  round  arms,  radiant  through  the 
whirls, 

Grand  neck,  white  shoulders,  dazzling  golden 
curls ! 

Desire  by  its  own  wild  intensity 

YVas  bafllcd ;  I  stood  trembling,  panting, 
pale ; 

And  every  eager  step  approaching  thee 

Sank  back — how  spirits  nearing  Heaven  mast 
(juail  I — 

Till  some  strong  inspiration  carried  me. 

Half-dumb  to  gasp  my  pleading,  and  prevail; 
To  sue,  and  stand  dance-ready  at  thy  side. 
Intoxicate  with  love,  and  bliss,  and  pride. 

0  glory  of  the  dance,  sublimed  to  this  1 
()  pure  white  arm  electric,  that  embraced 
Etlicreal-lightly  my  unbounded  bliss ! 

Oh !  let  me  die  on  but  another  taste 
Of  that  warm  breath  ambrosial,  and  the  kiss 
Of  thhse  whirl-wanton  ringlets — interlaced 
Quick  frame  with  frame  borne  on,  my  lips  the 
while 

Within  a  neck-bend  of  that  dawn-.swoet  smile ! 

I)i<l  music  measure  that  delirious  dancing? 

I  heard  it  not ;  1  know  not  what  strange  sway 
Kept  us  among  those  spectral  figures,  glancing 
As  its  poor  harmonies  might  rule  their  way — 
I  was  o’erlilled  with  music  more  entrancing. 

Yet  wild  —  how  wild !  I  could  have  fled 
astray. 

Footing  the  buoyant  ether’s  moonlight  sea 
Forever  and  forever,  linked  with  thee. 

Most  pure  and  beautiful !  what  staid  my  lips, 
AV'hcn  parched  with  thirsting  near  such 
amomel. 

From  clinging  unto  thine  for  dewy  sips — 

From  pasturing  o’er  thy  brow’s  white  as- 
plnslel — 

Sealing  thine  eyes  in  passion’s  dear  eclipse. 
With  pressure  on  the  full  blue-veined  swell 
And  tbrillings  o’er  the  lashes  silken-fine, 

’Mid  interdraughts  of  their  deep  violet  wine? 

Y’et,  O  Beloved !  though  thus  love-distraught. 
Wrong  not  my  siiirit ;  for  I  felt  you  there 
So  holy-pure,  tliat  self-condemning  thought 
Blighted  my  passionate  worship  with  despair. 


Ilalf-shrank  I  from  each  touch,  although  it 
brought 

Such  rapture  with  it  as  I  scarce  could  bear ; 
As  if  from  harp-strings  ready  tuned  al>ove 
To  vibrate  forth  seraphic  bliss  and  love. 

I  felt  you  as  a  flower  my  hand ;  I  knew 

YVith  touch  the  lightest-tender  still  must 
harm ; 

Or  gem,  so  lucentcr  than  morning  dew 
That  my  least  breath  must  sully  its  pure 
charm : 

The  cold  white  moon  cresting  night’s  cloudless 
blue 

Above  dark  moorland,  far  from  town  and 
farm, 

Or  few  lone  stars,  dim-steadfast  in  dim  skies. 

Arc  not  so  dowered  with  awe-fraught  sanctities. 

Ay,  while  I  thought — Could  I  seize  one  caress. 
But  one  grand  grape  from  this  full-fruite(l 
vine ; 

Gra.sp  the  rich  ripeness,  press,  and  press,  and 
press. 

Till  drunk  with  its  last  drain  of  fiery  wine  ; 
Staking  the  future’s  infinite  barrenness 
’Gainst  one  transcendent  moment’s  blL«s 
divine ! 

Even  then  my  wildered  spirit  knelt  subdued 
Before  thy  pure,  calm,  noble  womanhood. 

Subdued  by  thee,  and  yet  exalted  more ; 

Calmed  by  perfection  of  resolve  and  pride ! 
The  future  irai>  drear-barren  ns  a  .shore 
W avc-wasted  by  an  ever  wintry  tide ; 

But  note  !  —  Shall  he  whose  sanest  hope  may 
soar 

To  win  the  empire’s  cmprc.ss  for  his  bride 
Purloin  a  jewel  from  her  crowned  brow  ? 

Be  kingly,  heart !  the  throne  awaits  us  now. 

Thou  wort  the  farther  from  me  as  so  near — 
Vailed  awful  at  a  distance  dim  and  great 
In  that  screnest  spiritual  sphere 

To  which  Love  lifts,  that  he  may  isolate 
The  truest  lovers  from  their  union  here  ; 

Hence  their  eternal  bridal  consecrate 
By  perfect  reverence — for  the  loved  must  be 
An  ever  new  delight  and  mystery. 

Did  aught  of  these  tempestuous  agitations. 

In  irrepressible  gust  or  lightning  burst. 
Astound  thy  heaven  of  starry  contemplation.s. 
In  depths  of  moonlight  quietude  immerst  ? 

I  long  for  answer — but  no  meditations 
Can  realize  those  memories,  all  disperst 
In  such  wild  .seething  mists  of  joy,  hope,  fear— 
Ah !  might  the  earnest  question  rc.ach  thine  car  I 

But  when  I  saw  the  end  must  come  indeed, 
YVhen  laggard  pairs  were  failing  from  the 
dance. 

Surely  my  curbless  thought  found  words  to 
plead : 

“  Forgive,  sweet  maiden  !  time  and  circum¬ 
stance 
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Arc  lightning  swift,  and  I  must  match  their 
speed ; 

Believe  me  that  I  speak,  in  heavenly  trance. 
Diviner  truth  than  souls  can  reach  or  prove 
If  uninspired  by  seraph-sighted  Love. 

“  The  Vision  sways  me — *1  must  speak  or  die ; 

Life  of  my  life !  I  see,  I  know,  I  feel — 

The  inspiration  can  not  err  or  lie ; 

Passion  docs  its  own  truth  with  pure  fire  seal. 
God,  from  the  depths  of  all  eternity. 

Created  us  one  soul,  in  woe  or  weal. 

In  life  and  death,  in  imion  or  apart — 

Whisper  but  ‘  Yea,’  assuring  my  sure  heart! 

“  You  tremble,  pallid  with  the  self-same  birth 
Of  Love — the  pure  eternal  seraph-child  ? 
Flooding  with  fullness  all  our  deadly  dearth. 

Is  it  not  strange,  and  fierce,  and  rapture-wild  ? 

I  have  dim  memory  that,  in  yon  poor  earth. 
Where  late  I  groveled  hopeless  and  defiled, 

A  mortal  thing  called  Love  with  doubt  and  pain 
Is  reared :  scarce  one  his  sole  true  bride  can 
gain. 

“  But  time  is  very  briefi  Shall  we  away 
Into  the  great  calm  night,  bespangled  o’er 
With  silver-throbbing  stars  ?  My  dearest,  say ! 

And  yet,  so  rich  in  years  is  Evermore, 

That  hurry  were  mean  thrill ;  we  well  can  stay 
Some  further  time-lives,  as  we  staid  before. 
Being  so  certain,  from  this  hour  sublime. 

Of  coming  union,  perfect  beyond  Time.” 

Were  such  words  borne  exultant  on  my  breath  ? 

Memory,  which  can  not  over-soar  the  deep 
Which  yawns  between  two  lives  in  somber 
death. 

Nor  even  that  ’twixt  wakefulness  and  sleep. 
Brings  no  sure  tidings.  Yet,  unmoved  in  iaith, 
Though  sick  with  &iling  from  that  glorious 
steep. 

Whence  aU  the  Promised  Land  was  seen  so 
clear, 

I  pace  time’s  desert  with  more  hope  than  fear. 

Yes,  though  I  now  feel  faint  and  spiritless — 
For  when  such  fire  of  rapture  burns  down 
low 

We  shivering  cower,  unmanned  by  chill  dis¬ 
tress. 

Over  the  embers,  while  the  bleak  winds  blow. 
With  dismal  dread  that  such  rich  blessedness 
Will  never  more  upon  our  cold  hearts  glow, 
Till  in  the  bitter  dark  we  almost  deem 
That  vanished  glory  a  delusive  dream. 

Y'et  have  I  even  now  deep  confidence 
In  those  grand  oracles  of  solemn  bliss. 
Uttered  so  clearly  to  my  spirit’s  sense 
By  heavenly  Love — ^who  pure  and  truthful 
Yet  will  I  cherish  them  with  reverence. 

Though  dreariest  voices  from  this  world-abyss 


Proclaim  the  madness  of  both  him  and  them  : 
This  stair  sustains  —  may  fruit  yet  crown  its 
stem! 

Perchance  we  never  more  till  death  may  meet 
You  dwell  on  far  high  places  of  the  earth, 
’Midst  well-befitting  pomp  :  beneath  your  feet 
I  labor  humbly,  not  assured  from  dearth — 
The  hard-won  bread  itself  most  bitter-sweet 
Were  I  your  peer  in  wealth  and  worldly  birth. 
You  still  might  justly  scorn  my  love  and  mo — 
Yet  none  the  less  must  I  live  loving  thee. 

It  is  my  fate ;  your  soul  hath  conquered  mine, 
And  I  must  be  your  slave,  and  glory  in 
The  bondage,  whether  cruel  or  benign. 

So  must  I  cherish  hopes  oven  hero  to  win. 

By  strenuous  toil,  the  Ikr-olf  prize  divine. 

And  feed  on  visions,  not  so  shadowy  thin,  , 

Of  gaining  you  beneath  a  nobler  sun. 

Should  I  in  this  life’s  battle  be  undone. 

And  with  my  passionate  love  for  evermore 
Is  blended  pure  and  reverent  gratitude ; 

Nor  might  I  this  full  sacrifice  deplore 

Though  vou  could  scorn  me  whom  you  have 
subilued. 

Or  know  not  what  devotion  I  outpour — 

Ah  1  from  this  timeless  night  what  glorious 
good 

Your  presence  hath  bestowed  on  me  1  No  less 
That  I  am  stung  with  my  unworthiuesa. 

Dark  winter  ruled  a  desert  of  drear  frost ; 
Spring’s  breath  stole  softly  o’er  its  ice  and 
snow ;  , 

All  life  revives  which  hath  so  long  been  lost — 
Trees  green,  flowers  bloom,  birds  sing,  and 
fountains  flow ; 

The  realm  is  laughing  wide  from  coast  to  coast 
Dear  May  of  its  redemption  !  while  we  know 
It  seemed  unworthy  of  thy  spring-love  tender. 
That  love  doth  fit  for  the  full  summer  splendor. 

Henceforth  my  life  shall  not  uneamest  prove— 
It  hath  an  ardent  aim,  a  noble  goal ; 

Numb  Faith  re-lives.  You,  from  your  sphere 
above. 

Have  planted  and  must  nourish  in  my  soul 
That  priceless  blessing — pure  and  fervent  love. 
O’er  which  no  Uiought  of  self  can  have 
control. 

If  with  these  boons  come  ever-longing  pain. 

It  shall  be  welcomed  for  the  infinite  gain. 

Be  pain  unnoticed  in  a  doom  like  this ! 

I  see  eyes  gazing  on  my  weary  night, 

Like  cold,  strange  stars  from  out  the  world- 
abyss  ; 

They  gaze  with  scorn  or  pity — but  their  sight 
Is  banished  from  my  inwa^  golden  bli.ss. 
Floating  divinely  in  the  noonday  light 
Of  Thee,  round  whom  I  circle.  0  far  sun ! 
Through  mirk  and  shine  alike  the  Earth's  true 
course  is  run. 
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From  Sharpe’s  Magaslne, 

COCSIN  JOSATUAlf. 

BT  CORA  LTN'B. 


Before  a  bricrht  fire,  in  a  handsomely 
furnished  drawintr-room,  two  ])ersons 
stood  one  evening  —  a  young  and  very 
lovely  girl,  with  a  merry  glance  and 
smile  :  she  w.as  dres.sed  in  something  soft 
and  white,  that  fioated  round  her  like  a 
mist ;  and  in  her  nut-brown  hair  nestled  a 
half-blown  rose. 

Her  companion  was  a  man,  past  the 
prime  of  young  manhood  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  first  impression  his  appear.ance  gave 
was  that  of  awkwardness  only.  Short 
and  ungracefully,  yet  powerlully  made, 
with  features  far  from  regular,  it  would 
be  diftictilt  te  describe  him  as  other  than 
a  plain  man,  some  five-and-forty  years  of 
age.  Yet  he  had  one  charm — a  voice  of 
wonderful  richness  and  depth ;  soft  and 
gentle  too,  then  speaking  to  his  fair  com¬ 
panion. 

“  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
you  expect,  Alice.” 

“  I  hope  I  sh.all ;  but,  cousin,  why  are 
yon  not  going  with  us  ?” 

“  Y^ou  will  not  miss  me,  and  I  luwe 
letters  to  write  this  evening;  besides, 
what  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  at  a 
ball  ?” 

Alice  turned  round  and  gave  him  a 
very  saucy  little  look  out  of  her  brown 
eyes. 

“  What  a  silly  thing  you  are.  Cousin 
Jonathan !” 

At  that  moment,  a  tall,  hearty-looking 
old  gentleman  entered  the  room,  evident¬ 
ly  enjoying  some  joke,  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  lie  carried  a  i)arccl  in  his 
hand. 

“  See,  Miss  Alice,  here’s  a  queer  sort  of 
a  thing  come  for  you  ;  can  vou  imagine 
what  it  is  ?  I’m  sure  I  can’t.’’ 

She  unfolded  the  silver  p.aper,  and 
brought  to  light  an  exquisite  bouquet  of 
hot-house  flowers. 

“  Oh  !  how  lovely !  how  very  lovely ! 
But  who  can  have  sent  them  ?” 

She  glanced  at  her  cousin  as  she  spoke, 
laughing. 


“  Xot  .Jonathan,  I’m  sure,”  said  her 
father ;  “  he’s  old  enough  to  have  more 
sense.” 

'•'•Did  you  send  them  ?”  persisted  Alice, 
moving  nearer  to  liira,  and  her  voice  fal¬ 
tering  a  little. 

“  I !  no  ;  is  it  likely  ?  See,  here  is  a 
card  in  the  paper.” 

She  took  it  up,  and  read  aloud  :  “  With 
Captain  Kay’s  compliments.” 

“Very  polite  —  very  proper  —  very 
kind,”  said  her  father,  rubbing  his  hand's 
— “  very  much  so  indeed.” 

Cousin  Jonathan  had  moved  away. 

Mr.  Braybrook  took  his  daughter’s 
hand,  and  tuniing  her  deliberately  round, 
examined  her  with  great  apparent  satis¬ 
faction. 

•  “  Not  amiss,  is  it  Jonathan  ?”  said  he, 
aj)pealing  to  their  quiet  companion. 

Th.at  gentleman  was  reading  a  letter, 
and,  looking  up  for  a  moment,  rejdicd : 
“  Certainly  not,  sir.” 

He  bent  over  the  paper  again,  but  .any 
one  near  might  have  seen  it  tremble  in 
his  hand. 

Alice  grew  very  rosy,  and  drew  up  her 
slender  figure  to  its  full  hight. 

“Pray,  papa,  don’t  ask  3Ir.  Waring  to 
admire  poor  me,  you  disturb  him  from  his 
letter;  and,  besides — I  —  I’m  sure  it 
doe.sn’t — I  don’t ” 

“  My  opinion  can  be  of  no  v.alue,  I 
know,”  said  her  cousin,  with  another 
glance  from  his  occupation. 

“Never  mind  him.  Puss,”  added  Mr. 
Braybrook,  as  he  thought  he  saw  Alice’s 
lip  quiver,  “these  old  bachelors  always 
are  cross  and  ill-tempered.” 

“  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,”  cried 
the  footman,  entering  very  opportunely. 

Mr.  Braybrook  left  the  room,  and 
Alice’s  m.oid  came  in  with  a  warm  cloak 
of  white  and  cherry-colored  silk. 

“  Good-night,”  said  the  little  lady. 
Then  this  charming  afiair  was  properly 
I  put  on,  and  a  black  lace  vail  was  thrown 
I  over  her  head. 
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Mr.  'Warincj  looked  up.  She  stood  be- !  “Good-night,  cousin.  How  do  you  like 
side  hini,  holding  out  a  tiny  white-gloved  Captain  Hay  ?” 

hand.  He  took  it,  saying:  “  Good-night ;  “  I  think  lie  is  a  very  elegant  man.” 

I  hope  your  ‘  first  ball  *  will  be  a  merry  “  So  do  I ;  very  fascinating  too  ?” 

one,  Alice.”  “  I  can  well  fancy  it.” 

The  hand  lingered  in  his.  “  Good-night.” 

“  If  you  were  only  coming.  Cousin  She  ran  up  the  stairs  Ihilf-way,  then 

Jonathan - *  turned  and  ran  down  to  him  again. 

He  interrupted  her  quickly,  almost  “  Cousin  Jonathan,  will  you  tell  me  if 
harshly.  you  think  I  looked  nice  to-night  ?  Really 

“  Hut  I’m  not,  so  good-night.  I  mean - ” 

She  went  away  silently,  but  tuming  at  “  To  me  you  looked  just  as  usual.” 

the  door  to  say  “  Good-night  ”  once  more,  “  W ell,  many  people  told  me  I — I - ” 

he  fancied  he  saw  tears  glistening  through  “  Looked  lovely  ?  no  doubt ;  and  as 

the  shadowy  bl.ack  vjiil  over  her  face.  ])lenty  of  others  told  you  so,  there  is  all 

He  started  to  his  feet;  but  a  thought  the  less  need  for  mo  to  do  it.  Now,  good- 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  s.at  down  to  night ;  go  up-stairs  :  you  will  be  quite 
his  papers  again,  muttering :  “  She’ll  make  tired  out  to-morrow  if  you  do  not.” 
me  m.ake  a  fool  of  myself,  M'hether  I  will  Alice,  when  in  her  own  room,  wept 
or  no,  with  that  voice  and  those  pleading  bitterly. 

eyes.  I’shaw!  a  man  at  my  age  —  ridi-  “He  sees  that  you  c.are  for  him,  and 

culoiis !  And  on  went  his  pen  faster  than  shuns  yoii.  He  wants  to  guard  you  from 

ever.  yourself,”  whispered  pride. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  still  it  .... 

was  busily  at  work.  One  —  two  —  three  Some  weeks  had  passed  away  since  the 

o’clock  struck.  There  was  a  sound  of  thing  of  Alice's  first  ball.  It  was  the 
bustle  .and  hurry  in  the  h.all  below.  He  bight  of  the  Ijondon  season  ;  and  of  .all  the 
heard  Alice’s  clear,  ringiii"  laugh  —  tluat  beauties  lluttering  nightly  from  one  scene 
laugh  that  w.as  like  no  other.  He  heard  of  gayety  to  another,  none  was  more  ad- 
3Ir.  Hraybrook’s  hearty  voice,  and  an-  mired,  more  courted  th.an  the  lovely  Alice 
other — a  voice  he  did  not  know.  Hnaybrook.  Pcoj)le  dkl  say  she  was  a 

They  came  iqvstairs — Alice,  her  father,  “  bit  of  a  flirt” — and  jierhaps  ])eoplowere 
and  a  tall,  elegant-looking  young  man  iu  not  very  far  wrong  ;  certainly  it  seemed 
uniform.  so.  “Legion”  was  the  name  of  her 

“Mr.  Waring,  Captain  Ray,”  s.aid  Mr.  lovers,  .and  she  apjarently  enjoyed  their 
Hraybrook;  and  then  the  three  began  to  .adoration  to  no  small  degree, 
talk  over  the  ball,  and  .apparently  forgot  Sometimes  “th.at  quiet  Mr.  W.aring” 
the  very  existence  of  the  writer  at  the  j  w.as  seen  with  herself  and  her  father,  but 
sofa-table.  not  often.  No  one  took  much  notice  of 

Jonathan  W.aring’8  heart  grew  full  of  him,  and  he  did  not  keep  with  iliss  Hray- 
bitterness.  Alice  glanced  towards  him,  brook  much,  unless  she  happened  to  be 
saw  him  pale,  and  with  compressed  lips.  tiring  herself  with  d.ancing  tot)  long  to¬ 
ller  eye  grew  brighter,  her  laugh  more  j  gether,  or  resting  where  there  w.as  a  chill 
joyous:  Captain  Ray  thought  her  each  draught:  ^/<cw  Cousin  Jon.at ban  w.as  sure 
moment  more  and  more  lovely.  to  be  near,  with  a  kind  word  of  waniing. 

Refreshments  were  brought  in,  and  or  her  scarf  re.ady  to  put  on. 
soon  after  the  Capt.ain  took  leave ;  not.  One  morning,  as  she  Lay  buried  in  the 
however,  before  he  had  promised  to  call  cushions  of  a  luxurious  sofa,  trying  to  re.ad 
on  the  morrow,  .and  bring  Alice  a  book  .a  newly-published  novel,  INIr.  W.aring 
he  felt  quite  sure  she  would  like.  c.aine  into  the  room,  and  struck  with  the 

“  I  am  sorry  you  8.at  up  for  us,”  said  wearied,  listless  exj»ression  of  her  face, 
Alice,  as  Mr.  Waring  was  leaving  the  stopped,  and  asked  if  she  had  a  headache, 
room,  letters  iu  hand:  “you  look  quite  “No,  not  much,  thank 'you.  Wh.at 
tired  out.”  time  is  it  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  feel  so.”  “  Nearly  two.  May  I  sit  with  you  a 

“  It  must  have  been  a  long,  lonely  even- '  little,  Alice  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
ing  for  you.”  j  to  you.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  I  w.as  too  busy  to  find  it  i  The  weary  look  w.as  gone  in  a  moment : 
cither.  Good-night.”  I  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  him  to 
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ask  to  stay  witli  her,  and  it  made  her 
color  come. 

lie  l)rou"ht  a  chair,  and  sat  near  her, 
but  where  she  could  not  see  his  face.  He 
took  u|)  the  book  .she  had  been  rea«ling. 

“Who  sent  you  this,  Alice?  Which 
of  the  adoring  swains  ?” 

“  Mr.  Craven  sent  it  to  me.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  an  old  song  — 
‘Ileigh-ho!  heigh-ho!  I’m  afraid  too 
many  ’ - ?” 

“  Hush  !”  cried  Alice,  rather  pettislily  ; 
“  if  you  t.alk  in  that  way  I  shall  send  you 
away.” 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  in  both 
his  own. 

“  My  de.ar  little  cousin,  will  you  take  a 
word  of  advice  from  one  who  really  has 
your  good  at  heart  ?” 

She  neither  spoke,  nor  yet  withdrew 
her  hand. 

“  You  h.ave  no  mother  to  w’.atch  over 
you,  dear  Alice,  and  are  placed  in  what  I 
liuow  must  be  a  very,  very  trying  j)osi- 
tion.  I  am  sure  you  alway.s  wish  to  do 
right ;  but  it  is  very  lianl  to  escape  from 
the  utikind  remarks  of  the  worltl.  You 
are  very  young,  very  lovely  ;  many  envy 
you — many  censure  you ” 

1  le  paused  a  moment,  and  Alice  hid  her 
face  uj)on  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 

“  Do  not  think  me  presuming,  dear 
Alice,  in  speaking  thus :  we  are  old  friends 
—  wo  shall  always  be  friends,  shall  we 
not  ?” 

I  ler  fingers  closed  on  his. 

“  liemember  that  you  have  much  to 
answer  for,  m.any  responsibilities.  Above 
all,  take  care  that  you  do  not  make  others 
unliappy,  or  triHe  with  attection,  which, 
if  true,  is  more  priceless  than  all  the  we.alth 
of  the  world!  You  know  what  1  mean, 
Alice  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Do  not  raise  hopes  unless  you  mean 
to  fultill  them?” 

She  was  sobbing,  in  a  low,  subdued 
manner,  that  went  to  his  heart. 

“  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Alice  ?” 

Angry  xcith  him!  If  he  could  only 
read  her  he.art  ! 

“  We  old  bachelors  are  privileged  ikt- 
sons,  you  know  —  nay,  you  must  not  sob 
in  this  way.  I  only  wanted  to  give  you 
a  word  of  caution  before  I  go !” 

“  (4o !”  cried  Alice,  springing  to  her 
feet — “  Oh  !  are  you  going  to  leave  me  ?” 

He  w.as  not  prejiared  for  this.  He 
hardly  dared  trust  himself  to  look  ui>ou 


her,  as  she  stood  there  with  clasped  hands 
and  (juivering  lips. 

“  Yes,  I  am  going  back  to  Lescombe: 
I  h.ave  been  hero  too  long !”  he  added, 
half  to  himself— but  she  heard  the  words. 

“  Too  long !  Then  you  have  been  dull, 
lonely  with  us  —  and  now  you  are  going! 
Oh  !  what  shall  I — what  shall  we  do  with¬ 
out  you  ?” 

“  N.ay,  Alice,  you  will  hardly  miss  me  ; 
it  is  not  as  though  I  were  a  young  man, 
and  could  be  more  companionable  to  you  ; 
besides,  my  people  at  Lescombe  want  me ; 
and  —  b»it,  Alice,  Alice,  do  not  cry,  I  can 
not  bear  it,  ‘  dear  child - ’  ” 

Th.at  word  recalled  her  to  herself.  It 
w.as  better  to  hear  it,  though,  from  him. 
Yes !  he  thotight  of  her  jis  a  child ;  and 
.she,  she  had  dared  to  love  him,  not  as  a 
child  loves,  but  .as  a  woman :  slie  had 
poured  out  her  whole  heart  at  his  feet, 
and  perhai)s  he  knew  that  it  was  so — per- 
hajts  he  scorned  her  for  it ! 

She  dashed  the  tear-droj)s  from  her 
eyes,  struggled  to  stay  the  sobs  that 
nearly  choked  her,  and  sat  down  by  his 
side. 

“Tell  me  about  Lcsconibe.” 

Lescombe  was  his  home  —  the  manor- 
house  of  a  country  village.  He  told  her 
of  his  tenantry,  and  how  |X)or  some  of 
them  were;  of  the  eftbrts  he  had  made, 
and  was  making,  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  schools  he  had  built,  uinl  the 
new  i)arsonage  then  in  progress ;  of  how 
he  visited  among  them,  and  tried  to  win 
their  confidence  and  love ;  .and,  as  he 
spoke  so  earnestly  and  truthfully  of  all 
this,  his  homely  face  to  her  seemed  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  a  higher  beauty  than  th.at  of 
mere  form,  .and  she  felt,  as  she  had  often 
felt  before,  that  to  be  liis  wife  would  be 
the  happiest  lot  on  earth,  and  one  of  which 
she  was  unworthy. 

Mr.  Waring  was  in  reality  but  a  distant 
connection  of  l»er  father’s  ;  but  Alice  had 
known  him  since  she  was  a  little  child, 
and  the  name  of  “  C’ousiu  Jonathan,” 
given  to  him  then,  had  been  retained  in 
after-years.  She  had  .always  looked  upon 
him  as  her  friend,  but  unconsciously  had 
learnt  at  hast  to  love  him  as  a  woman 
loves  but  once.  The  very  fact  of  his  being 
so  many  years  older  than  herself  had,  for 
a  time,  blinded  her  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  her  feelings ;  but  when  she  met  with 
th.at  love  from  others,  which  from  him  she 
M’ould  have  given  all  the  Avorld  to  possess, 
she  knew  how  it  was,  ami  bitter,  very 
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bitter,  were  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride  ! 
and  hopeless  love  in  her  yoxing  heart.  ' 
“When  do  you  leave  us?”  asked  Alice 
as  she  rose  to  quit  the  room. 

“  To-morrow,”  he  replied,  without 
looking  at  her.  i 

That  night  they  had  no  engagement. 
Alice  made  tea  for  them  in  the  drawing- ' 
room.  I 

“  My  darling,  are  you  not  well  ?”  said  i 
Mr.  Braybrook,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

Mr.  Waring  looked  earnestly  at  her  for  ! 
a  moment.  A  bright  crimson  spot  burnt  | 
on  each  cheek,  but  there  was  a  livid  circle  ' 
round  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  almost , 
colorless.  A  strange  thought  came  over 
him — a  thought  that  made  his  pulse  l>ouud 
wildly  and  his  hand  tremble.  ! 

Could  it  be  eo  f  He  tried  to  put  the 
thought  from  him.  He  dared  not  dwell 
upon  it. 

The  footman  entered  :  “  Captain  Ray  is  ' 
in  the  library.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  show'  him  in  here  ?” 
asked  old  Braybrook  sharjdy. 

“  He  asked  to  see  you  alone,  sir.” 

Alice  had  risen  and  walked  to  tbe  fire-  i 
jilace,  where  she  stood,  holding  the  man- , 
tel-shelf  w'ith  both  hands  ;  but  Mr.  War-  i 
ing  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  .as  ! 
she  passed  —  it  was  deathly  pale.  Her 
father  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

“  She  knew  of  this,  hence  her  agitation,”  | 
thought  Mr.  AVaring,  as  he  covered  his  1 
eyes  with  his  hand,  to  shut  out  the  sight  ’ 
of  her  from  before  him.  , 

The  silence  continued  unbroken,  and  he  [ 
felt  his  self-control  deserting  him.  I 

“  Alice,  I  shall  go  to  my  room — I  have  ’ 
letters  to  see  to — and — I  might  be  in  the  j 
w’ay.”  ' 

She  turned  to  him  —  such  a  mute  ex- 1 
pression  of  anguish  on  her  face  that  he  I 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  sur- ' 
rise.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to ' 
ira,  as  though  in  wild  entreaty.  He  | 
sprang  to  her  side,  clasping  hands  like  j 
death,  so  cold,  so  lifeless.  | 

“  Alice,  darling,  do  not  look  in  that  | 
W'ay :  all  will  be  well ;  you  will  be  happy  i 
—  you  must  be.  God  bless  you  and  i 
him !”  1 

He  hurried  from  her  presence,  feeling  j 
unable  to  bear  it  even  one  moment  longer,  j 

Tlio  morning  came  —  the  morning  of  a 
day  fraught  with  fearful  interest  to  Alice 
Brjiybrook — the  day  that  must  part  her  i 


from  Air.  Waring,  .and  decide  the  fate  of 
Capt.ain  Ray,  lor  Alice  had  petitioned 
time  to  think.  She  came  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  looking  almost  like  a  living 
statue,  so  calm,  so  pme.  Mr.  Braybrook 
was  not  yet  down,  but  a  figure  stood  in 
the  deep  bay  window. 

“  Good  morning.  Cousin  Jonath.an.” 

He  started,  .and  turned  at  her  voice. 

“  I  h.ave  a  beautiful  morning  for  my 
journey.” 

“  Very.  AUh.at  time  do  you  go  ?” 

“  In  an  hour.” 

“Then  I  must  give  you  your  break¬ 
fast.” 

“  A"ou  shall ;  but  first  I  luave  a  w’ord  to 
say  to  you.  Nay,  Alice,  do  not  look 
afraid,  it  is  no  lecture  this  time — only  to 
tell  you  how  deejdy,  how’  fervently  I  pray 
that  the  lot  in  life  yoti  have  chosen  may 
be  a  hajtpy  one.” 

He  had  meant  to  be  very  calm,  but  his 
voice  faltered,  and,  unknowingly,  he  al¬ 
most  crushed  her  delicate  h.ands,  as  ho 
held  them  in  his  own.  She  raised  her 
calm  sad  eyes  to  his  face. 

“And  you  care  this  much  about  me, 
Cousin  Jonathan?” 

“  Care,  Alice P"* 

“  I  did  !iot  think  you  cared  so  much  ;  I 
am  very,  very  glad.” 

She  spoke  so  low,  it  was  .almost  a 
whisper ;  but  suddenly  clasping  her 
hands,  and  holding  one  of  his  to  her 
heart,  she  went  on  to  speak  vehemently, 
passionately ;  all  her  assumed  c.alnmes.s 
gone. 

“  I  know  that  to  you,  so  noble,  so  tnto, 
so  good,  I  seem  but  as  a  weak  and  erring 
child  ;  but  do  not  think — oh  !  never  think 
that  .all  your  kindness  can  be  by  me  for¬ 
gotten  ;  or  that  my  he.art  is  not  full  of 
gratitude  for  every  gentle  word  you  ever 
s|K)ke ;  and  more  than  all,  for  telling  me 
when  I  was  wrong,  which  no  one  else 
beside  h.as  ever  done.” 

She  W'ould  have  spoken  more,  but  some¬ 
thing  in  his  face  arrested  her.  His  voice 
soumled  hosirse  and  unnatunal. 

“  Alice,  hush !  you  know  not  what  you 
do.” 

A  change  came  T)ver  her.  She  dropped 
his  hand,  and  with  both  her  own  pressed 
tightly  down  u])on  her  breast,  .as  though 
to  stay  its  beating,  stood  g.azing  on  him 
with  wondering  eyes  f.nd  parted  lips,  from 
which  all  shade  of  color  had  faded. 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
and  turned  from  her. 
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“  Alice,  leave  me  !  in  mercy  leave  me !” 

But  she  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the 
ground. 

“Would  to  God  I  loved  her  less!” 
burst  from  him  like  a  groan. 

She  heard  it,  and  her  lij)s  moved,  her 
arms  were  stretched  out  to  him  ;  one  un- 
cert. ain  step  forward,  and  she  fell  senseless 
at  his  feet. 


Cousin  Jonathan  did  not  leave  London 
th.at  day ;  Captain  Hay  did. 

When  the  winter  was  coming,  Les- 
combe  had  its  nuaster  back  again,  but  he 
did  not  come  alone.  Alice  lived  a  happy 
woman,  for  she  had  one  ever  with  her 
who  could  guide  her  right,  and  sometimes 
she  used  to  call  him  '■'’Cousin  Jonathan."'^ 
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At  last  it  came,  as  from  earth’s  burstinp;  heart, 
groan  of  thunder ;  then  the  coal-hlack  cloud 

Split  open,  belching  fire,  and  floo<ling  min 
Pourcfl  down  a  deluge,  splashing  fierce  and 
loud. 

The  kitchen-door  stood  open,  on  the  threshold 
stone 

The  big  drops  danced  and  leaped.  How  Ire.sh 
and  cool 

The  smell  of  the  wet  earth  came  from  the 
garden-beds — 

The  ducks  raced  joyous  round  the  farm-yard 
pool. 

Yet  this  was  but  a  foretaste ;  darker  still 
The  sky  grew — swift  the  archangel  brand, 

Whose  blaclc’s  the  lightning,  flashed  and  struck 
the  firs — 

Swift  as  God’s  wrath  upon  a  guilty  land. 

The  lightning  beat  and  splashed  upon  the 
pitchen. 

The  blue  flame  shone  upon  the  gate  and 
roatl. 

The  firs,  low  groaning  in  their  pain  and  travail, 
Howetl  writhing  underneath  their  dripping 
load. 

It  seemed  to  echo  from  the  right-hand  walling, 
It  shot  in  pulses,  throbbing  to  and  fro. 

Now  dark  as  hell’s  antipodes  to  heaven, 

And  then  a  blaze  with  daylight’s  fullest  glow. 


Volleys  of  growling  thunder  rolled  and  bel¬ 
lowed. 

Enough  to  split  the  welkin  overhead. 

Driving  down  rain  in  fierce  and  fiercer  deluge, 
Beating  the  fruit  down  on  the  garden-bed 

As  it  would  rain  forever,  or  as  if 
All  rain  that  heaven  held  were  now  released. 

Turning  the  limes  to  waterfalls,  the  poplar-trees 

To  silver  melting  columms,  oaks  to  water 
flowers 

Another  clap  roared  out  before  the  last  one 
ceased. 

The  roof-tiles  ran  like  spouts,  the  sluicing  rain. 
In  savage,  eager  wrath,  raged  devil  hot, 

The  thunder-cannon  volleys  burst  and  split. 
You  saw  no  inch  of  sky  where  light  was  not. 

Look  through  the  dark  doorway,  a  sudden 
torch 

Burnt  blue  and  spreading,  as  a  flame  were  lit ; 

Look  through  the  window,  nn<l  you  saw  a  roof 
Of  lightning,  and  the  tree  is  splintering  smit 

And  now,  as  children  hid  their  frightened  eyes. 
And  women  prayed,  a  lull  came  down  like 
dew. 

So  soft  and  soothing  ;  flickering  now  and  then, 
The  distant  fields  and  vineyards  came  to 
view. 
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It  ia  onr  present  desiipi  to  point  out,  1 
in  some  detail,  one  or  two  of  the  great 
fundamental  laws  and  arrrangements  of 
the  jdiysical  world,  whieh,  although  from 
their  liimiliarity  Ave  are  too  apt  seldom 
to  dwell  upon  their  contemjilation,  are  in 
truth  radically  connected  with  the  stability 
of  our  world  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  “  balance  of  Nature,’’  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Avhich  the  face  of  our  globe  is 
maintained  in  a  state  of  enduring  fruitful¬ 
ness  and  beauty. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  life  could  not 
exist  without  dcatli,  and  that  the  correla¬ 
tive  processes  of  vitality  and  decay, 
production  and  corruption,  formation  and 
destruction,  are  so  intimately  connected 
ami  so  mutually  dojiendent,  that  their 
reciprocal  and  comjiensatory  action  alone 
maintains  the  equilibrium  of  our  natunal 
system  ami  the  essential  conditions  of  its 
permanent  Avell-beiiig. 

"We  have  u.sed  the  word  destruction  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation ;  but  before  en¬ 
tering  u]»on  the  main  part  of  our  subject, 
let  us  brietly  pursue  the  train  of  thought 
which  it  suggests.  It  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  in  truth  we  neither  know,  nor 
can  in  any  degree  conceive  f)f,  such  a 
thing  as  destruction  in  our  universe.  In 
common  jiarlance  we  speak,  indeed,  of 
the  destruction  of  a  city,  if  its  buildings 
are  desjioiled  by  an  invading  army  or 
engulfed  in  the  eonvulsions  of  the  earth¬ 
quake,  while  in  reality  the  materi.als,  the 
atoms,  so  to  speak,  of  which  it  Avas  built 
uj),  arc  but  scattered  hither  and  thither 
to  be  rearranged  in  other  forms. 

The  marble  column  or  the  granite  slab 
may  be  disintegrated  and  dispersed,  till 
it  becomes,  perhaps,  the  sand  of  the 
seashore  or  the  dust  of  the  highway  ;  yet 
no  single  particle  ceases  to  exist,  or  is,  in 
any  proper  sense,  destroyed. 

“  3lan  decays  and  ages  moA^e,”  and  in 
the  course  of  ye.ars  or  centuries  the  A’ery 
libers  and  tissues  of  his  body,  the  sinews 
Avhich  have  toiled,  and  the  brain  that  has 
thought,  may  reaj»pear  in  the  emerald 


leaf  of  the  oak  or  the  painted  wing  of  the 
insect — but  no  atom  is  lo.st,  no  single 
molecule  destroyed ;  and  the  very  signs 
and  tokens  of  his  dissolution,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  or  decay  of  the  frame  once  fair  or 
strong,  are,  dcsjiite  the  innate  sense  of 
dread  which  they  insjiirc,  and  Avhich  the 
u|)ward  look  can  alone  control,  but  parts 
of  a  gigantic  system,  Avherein  death  is  the 
A’ery  condition  of  life,  in  itself  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  Avi.se. 

Not  only  matter  but  even  force  appears 
to  Ik}  indestructible,  and  AA-hen  it  ce.ases 
to  be  appreciable  by  the  senses  Avhich 
usually  take  cogni'/auce  of  it,  is  simjily 
subdivided  or  resolved  into  different 
mmles  of  action,  from  Avhich  the  original 
and  normal  force  may  be  in  turn  rejiro- 
duced.  The  subject  of  the  “  correlation 
of  the  physic.al  forces”  has  been  ably 
treateil  by  Mr.  Grove,  Avho  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  all  the  ordinary  affections  of 
matter,  Avhich  form  the  chief  objects  of 
experimental  physic.s  —  as  motion,  heat, 
electricity,  light  and  chemical  affinity — 
j  are  mutually  convertible  and  reconvertible, 

I  each  being  eap.able  of  generating  all  the 
rest,  and  that,  although  from  the  e.vtremo 
delicacy  of  the  practical  researches  neces¬ 
sary,  and  from  the  mystery  which  still 
:  hangs  round  many  of  tlie  occult  phenom- 
I  ena  of  the  “  imponderable  agents,”  the 
;  subject  must  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its 
j  infancy,  science  is  steadily  progressing 
I  toAvards  the  establishment  of  direct 
I  quantitative  relations  betAVoen  them. 

Taking  as  a  starting-point  the  simjilest 
.affection  of  matter,  motion,  the  a])parent 
effect  of  imjAcded  or  arrested  motion  is 
j  the  statistical  condition  of  rest,  Avhilc  in 
some  cases  its  re.al  result  is  merely  a 
suV>division  of  the  force  into  channels  so 
minute  that  they  cease  to  be  apjireciablo 
to  the  usual  modes  of  observation  ;  but 
wherever  a  real  cessation  of  motion 
'  results,  a  ncAV  mode  of  action  is  generated, 
j  in  the  shape  of  lieat — the  intensity  of 
j  which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
j  motion  merged,  or  in  other  Avords  to  the 
1  friction.  This  is  the  most  familiar  of  all 
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the  cases  in  which  one  force  generates  or 
is  converted  into  another.  The  savage 
who  lights  his  fire  by  rubbing  together 
two  dry  sticks,  illustrates  it ;  the  heated 
a.xle-tree  of  a  railway  carriage  is  an 
equally  simple  instance. 

Mr.  Joule  has  reiluced  the  correlation 
of  lu‘at  and  mechanical  force  to  a  numeri- 
c-al  expression,  obtained  ui  experiments 
upon  tlie  boring  of  metal  cylinders,  stich 
as  c.aunon,  under  a  known  application  of 
force,  lie  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  force  equal  to  the  fall  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  through  a  s{>acc  of 
one  foot  generates  suilieient  heat  to  raise 
the  teraiK-rature  of  one  pound  of  water  by 
one  degree  of  our  ordinary  thermometri- 
cal  scale. 

If,  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  the 
bodies  between  which  friction  takes 

{)lace  are  of  different  kinds,  not  only  heat, 
)ut,  more  or  less,  electricity  is  generated 
— the  principle  upon  which  the  common 
electrical  machine  is  constructed,  and  the 
familiar  experiment  is  based,  in  which  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  simply  rubbed  upon 
a  cloth  or  the  coat-sleeve,  acquires  the 
power  of  lifting  or  attracting  small  pieces 
of  [taper,  or  other  light  material. 

Through  electricity,  heat  likewise 
readily  produces  magnetism ;  this  new 
force  possessing  the  strange  [teculiarity 
that  it  is  always  developed  in  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
electrical  currents  which  cause  it. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  motion  may 
be  made  to  produce  light,  whether 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  electri¬ 
city,  or  through  that  of  heat,  induced  by 
prolonged  friction :  indeed,  heat  and  light 
appear  to  be  so  intimately  connected,  and 
so  closely  parallel  in  their  phenomena  one 
to  the  other,  that  they  might,  perhai)s,  be 
consistently  regarded  rather  as  modifica¬ 
tions,  or,  po.ssibly,  degrees  of  the  same 
force,  than  as  distinct  and  separate 
forces. 

Motion,  further,  as  generating  heat  and 
electricity,  which  in  turn  produce  chemi¬ 
cal  action,  nmy  be  regiirded  as  creating 
this  last  species  of  force;  and,  finally, 
motion  itself  may  be  directly  reproduced 
by  each  of  the  forces  which  have  them- 
selves  emanated  from  it. 

If  now  we  take  heat  as  the  starting 
point,  it  will  be  found  capable  of  deter¬ 
mining  all  the  other  forms  of  action.  First 
of  all,  motion  is  an  invariable  effect  of 
beat.  Many  experiments  a[)pear  to  prove 
VOL.  XLIX.— NO.  1. 


that  between  masses  heat  exerts  a  power 
of  mutual  repulsion,  involving  motion ; 
but  it  is  in  its  action  upon  the  molecules  or 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  that  heat 
most  j»al})ably  produces  motion.  All 
bodies,  when  heated,  expand,  whether 
solids,  li<iuids,  or  gases ;  the  tw'o  former 
classes  of  substances  being  respectively  con¬ 
verted  by  a  sufficient  decree  of  heat  into 
the  superior  forms  of  liquids  and  gases.  It 
is  true  that  many  solids  are  not  fused,  while 
many  others,  which  can  be  melted,  are 
not  volatilized  by  any  known  heat ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  could  we 
command  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity, 
the  most  refractory  solids  would  be  forced 
to  a.ssume  in  turn  the  condition  of  liquids 
and  gases. 

Basalt  fuses  in  the  blast-furnace,  but 
we  have  no  me.ans  of  volatilizing  it ;  yet 
the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc  in 
vacuo  converts  iron  into  a  vapor  —  into 
iron  stCtam,  in  fact ;  and  were  the  like 
method  ap[ilicablo  to  the  former  substance, 
corresponduig  results  would  possibly 
ensue. 

The  motion  produced  by  expansion  of 
liquids  is  sufficiently  e.xhlbited  in  the 
ordinary  thermometer,  where  it  is  made 
the  actual  index  of  the  heat  which  [irodu- 
ces  it ;  while  the  gigantic  power  of  steam, 
and  the  conversion  of  its  molecular 
motion  into  that  of  masses,  need  no  com¬ 
ment. 

Heat,  then,  produces  motion,  and 
through  motion  all  the  other  forms  of 
action  ;  while  electricity  is  also  its  imme¬ 
diate  and  direct  result,  and  magnetism 
and  chemical  affinity,  if  not  produced,  are 
modified  by  it  in  a  striking  manner. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Grove  demon¬ 
strates  that  electricity,  light,  and  chemical 
.affinity  may  each  become  the  source  of 
all  the  other  funns  of  [diysical  force,  and 
traces  the  princi[»le  through  those  won¬ 
derful  plnases  of  action,  to  which  the  mu¬ 
tual  influences  of  magnetism  and  electrici¬ 
ty  have  given  birth,  as  well  as  through 
the  more  familiar  phenomena  of  photogenic 
and  voltaic  action. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  him 
into  the  details  of  these  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  we  shall  only  refer,  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  correlation  of  electricity  and 
chemical  affinity,  to  the  brilliant  discover¬ 
ies  of  Davy,  who,  by  means  of  these  forces, 
decomposed  the  alkalies,  and  for  the  first 
time  demonstrated  their  true  composition 
as  oxides  of  those  metals  ;  one  of  which, 
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at  least,  in  connection  with  the  recent  | 
troduction  of  aluminium,  has  assumed  a 
ligh  degree  of  general,  as  well  as  purely 
scientific,  interest. 

An  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove 
exhibits  in  so  beautiful  a  manner  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  the  other  modes  of  force  by 
light,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  his 
own  concise  description  of  it : 

“  A  prepared  daguerreotype  ])late  is 
inclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  water,  having 
a  glass  front,  with  a  shutter  over  it. 
Between  this  glass  and  the  plate  is  a 
gridiron  of  silver  wire.  The  plate  is  con¬ 
nected  with  one  extremity  of  a  galvano¬ 
meter  coll,  and  the  gridiron  of  wire  with 
one  extremity  of  a  Breguet’s  helix,  an 
elegant  instument,  formed  by  a  coil  of  two 
metals,  the  unequal  expansion  of  which 
indicates  slight  changes  in  temperature: 
the  other  extremities  of  the  galvanometer 
and  helix  are  connected  by  a  wire,  and 
the  needles  brought  to  zero.  As  soon  as 
a  beam  of  either  daylight  or  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  light  is,  by  raising  the  shutter, 
permitted  to  impinge  upon  the  plate,  the 
needles  are  deflected.  Thus,  light  being 
the  initiating  force,  we  get  chemical  action 
on  the  plate,  electricity  circulating  through 
the  wires,  magnetism  in  the  coil,  heat  in 
the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles.” 

Photography,  that  new  and  beautiful 
art,  whose  many  triumphs  already  achiev¬ 
ed  are  but  the  harbingers  of  more  varied 
and  extensive  applications,  affords  striking 
examples  of  the  intimate,  and  as  yet  mys¬ 
terious,  connection  of  light  with  chemical 
action,  from  which  force  all  the  others 
may  be  wnth  facility  envolved ;  while  the 
remarkable  researches  of  Faraday  upon  the 
effect  of  heat,  upon  magnetic  and  diamag¬ 
netic  substances,  and  of  magnetism  upon 
polarized  light,  and  the  more  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Stokes  and  Becquerel  in  con¬ 
nection  with  phosphorescent  and  fluores¬ 
cent  bodies,  forcibly  convince  us  of  the 
littleness  of  our  real  knowledge  upon 
these  subjects,  and  remind  us  that  the 
ground  as  yet  brought  within  the  domain 
of  physical  research  is  but  an  insignificant 
spot  of  the  infinite  field  of  unknown  terri¬ 
tory  which  still  awaits  the  exploring  eye 
of  science. 

“  In  all  these  phenomena,”  writes  Mr. 
Grove,  “the  more  closely  they  are  in¬ 
vestigated,  the  more  are  we  convinced 
that,  humanly  speaking,  neither  matter 
nor  force  can  be  created  or  annihilated, 
and  then  an  essential  cause  is  unattainable. 


Causation  is  the  will,  cre.ation  the  act  of 
God.” 

Those  facts  reveal  the  exquisite  balance 
maintained  in  the  actions  of  the  imponder¬ 
able  agents  of  the  universe,  each  passing 
rea<iily  into  the  other,  so  that  each  neces¬ 
sary  force  is  sustained  in  its  universality 
and  efficiency.  It  is,  however,  to  that 
vast  series  of  jdicnomena  which  exhibit 
the  intimate  connection  or  “correlation” 
which  subsists  between  the  three  great 
!  kingdoms  yf  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
!  animal  world,  that  we  wish  particularly 
to  refer;  their  mutual  relations  in  that 
I  great  cycle  of  changes,  the  interruption 
[  of  which  would  reduce  the  face  of  our 
I  globe  to  a  desert  as  uninhabitable,  at  least 
!  to  the  higher  tnbes  of  organic  life,  as 
j  when  the  trilobite  and  the  lingula  were 
the  sole  tenants  of  the  seas  which  rolleil 
around  a  ]»rimeval  Morld.  Consider, 
briefly,  the  chief  functions  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  sources  of  their  fb<Ml,  and  the 
character  of  their  assimilations  and  ex¬ 
creta.  Thrust  any  plant  into  the  fire,  and 
observe  first  the  crackling  and  spitting 
which  indicates  the  dissipation  of  the 
water  which  has  filled  its  j^ores  and  sa)) 
vessels;  notice  then  that  it  takes  lire,  and 
burns  until  nothing  is  left  but  a  diminutive 
gray  ash.  Xow  this  ash  consists  of  the 
mineral  substances  which  the  jilant  has, 
during  its  growth,  abstracted  from  the 
soil,  and  which,  although  minute  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original  bulk  of  the  i)lant, 
constitute  a  large  amount  in  the  aggreg.ate 
of  a  thick  and  serried  crop. 

Thus,  a  crop  of  potatoes  withdraws 
from  the  soil  nill  two  hundred  |>ounds  of 
mineral  matter  per  acre,  while  a  crop  of 
beet-root  abstracts  five  hundred,  and  one 
of  tuniips  six  hundred  .and  fifty  ])Ounds. 
Now  this  large  amount  of  mineral  m.a- 
tcrial  is  wholly  derived  from  the  soil,  of 
which  it  h.as  become  a  constituent  part  by 
that  long  process  of  degradation,  or  wear¬ 
ing  away,  whereby  the  hardest  rocks 
wliich  formed  the  surface  of  our  jtrimeval 
world  have  been  disintegrated  and  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  r.ain,  frosts,  storms,  and  currents,  during 
countless  ages  of  past  time. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  plant, 
the  parts  burnt  aw.ay  in  the  fire,  consist 
chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  ; 
but  it  is  with  the  c.arbon,  as  by  far  their 
Largest  component,  that  we  .are  chiefly  to 
do.  Whence  does  the  plant  derive  its 
supplies  of  these  elements  ?  A  moment’s 
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consideration  will  suffice  to  show  their 
origin.  Our  atino.spherc  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  definite  ini.xture  of  the  two 
j^^ises,  oxyj?on  and  nitrojjon.  Air  has 
hocMi  hrou^lit  from  a  hij^lil  of  twenty-one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from 
the  summits  of  ChiTiibor.azo  and  Mont 
Hlanc,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  i 
the  sandy  jdains  of  Sahara,  from  the  most  ; 
desolate  wilds  and  the  most  densely  peo-  j 
j)led  cities,  from  the  recesses  of  the  : 
“forest  primeval”  and  the  swarming  al¬ 
leys  of  London  and  Paris ;  and  analysis 
has  proved  it  to  contain,  with  very  minute 
local  exceptions,  the  same  invariable  i)ro- 
porlions.  In  addition,  there  are  present, 
us  unfailing  constituents,  ammonia  in 
inimite  quantity,  and  carbonic  acid — that  j 
gas  which  gives  their  effervescence  to  [ 
sparkling  wines,  and  when  respired  acts  j 
as  a  deadly  poison  to  .animal  life,  to  the  ex-  I 
tent  of  three  to  six  parts  in  ten  thousand,  j 
Minute  as  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  I 
thus  distributed  through  the  air,  it  would,  | 
if  collected  into  one  layer  upon  the  earth’s  I 
surface,  form  a  stratum  full  eirfit  feet  j 
deep.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  ' 
rays,  this  gas  is  highly  favorable  to  the  | 
growth  of  plants,  and  it  is  in  fact  from 
lliis  aj)p.arently  small  amount  that  the  va.st 
mass  of  vegetation  derives  nearly  its  entire 
supply  of  caabon. 

The  gig.nntic  trees  which  adorn  the 
forests  of  tropical  regions,  with  their 
serried  undergrowth  of  matted  creepers,  | 
the  dense  pine  woods  of  more  northern  . 
zones,  and  the  abundant  though  le.ss  con-  j 
spicuous  vegetation  of  temperate  climes,  j 
all  derive  their  stock  of  carbon  from  this  [ 
small  but  e.sscnti.al  con.stituont  of  the  at-  ! 
mosphere.  It  ii  highly  probable  that  a  j 
far  larger  proportion  of  this  gas  impreg- 1 
nated  the  air  at  th.at  period  when  the  pro-  I 
fuse  and  remark.able  flora  of  the  Carboni-  j 
ferous  epoch  clothed  the  earth  with  its  I 
forms  01  luxuriant  beauty.  The  animal  ! 
remains  of  that  epoch  belong  wholly  to  ! 
orders  of  beings  whose  existence  was  com-  , 
patiblc  w'ith  this  state  of  things,  while  this  j 
same  circumstance  would  strongly  favor  , 
“  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  debris  in 
extensive  beds,”  such  as  compose  our  pre¬ 
sent  coal-fields. 

May  'W’e  not  reasonably  add,  that  in  the 
gigantic  vegetation  of  existing  tropical 
forests  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  source 
which,  is  to  compensate  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  fuel 
of  other  regions ;  and  that  the  peat  bogs 


of  our  own  country  may  possibly  be  great 
repositories  of  m.attcr  which  may,  in  the 
course  of  ccnturi(‘s,  constitute  the  staple 
fuel-stores  of  England  ? 

Although  carbonic  acid  is  one  t)f  the 
most  stable  substances  known  to  the 
chemist,  and  decomposiblc  in  the  labor- 
.atory  by  only  the  most  jmtent  agents,  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  endowed  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  effecting  this  decom- 
jmsition  with  the  utmost  facility,  assimil¬ 
ating  the  carbon  with  their  own  tis.sues, 
and  retmeniug  the  orygen  to  the  air. 

Were  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  a 
continuous  meadow,  from  each  hectare 
(two  and  a  h.alf  acres)  of  which  100  cwt. 
of  hay  was  yearly  rea])ed,  these  meadow 
plants  would,  in  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two  years,  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  the  .air,  and  the  Avhole  living 
creation  wo>dd  at  the  same  time  come  to 
.an  end.  The  air  would  no  longer  supjmrt 
]>lants  —  that  is,  would  no  longer  furnish 
them  with  an  indis()ensable  condition  of 
life.  Hut  the  functions  of  animal  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  converse  of  those  of  vegetables ; 
for  the  animal  takes  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  burning  by  its  means  the  carbon  of 
his  food,  exhales  cjirbonio  acid  as  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  combustion,  by  virtue  of  the 
functions  of  respiration,  with  which  our 
readers  are  alre.ady  familiar.  The  extent 
.and  importance  of  its  results  c.an  scarcely 
be  overrated,  when  a  simple  calculation, 
b.ased  ujx)n  the  average  .amount  of  food 
consumed  per  diem  by  adults  and  children 
respectively,  gives  the  vast  sum  total  of 
nearly  two  thousand  tons  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  daily  from  the  lungs  of  the  in- 
hal)it.ant3  of  London ;  a  quantity  suflicient 
to  bury  the  entire  population  si.x  feet 
deep  in  its  poisonous  vapors  in  less  than 
five  years. 

A  vast  addition  to  this  amount  is  made 
by  the  respiration  of  domestic  animals, 
beasts  of  burden,  etc. ;  while  a  quantity, 
probably  far  larger  than  is  contributed  by 
the  above  sources,  is  evolved  from  the 
innumerable  fires  and  furnaces  of  the 
,  metropolis,  every  one  of  which  is  carrying 
on  in  itself  the  s-ame  process  which,  in  a 
less  intense  form,  is  incessantly  performed 
in  the  human  lungs. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  system 
of  “expiration”  is  hut  a  restoration  to 
!  the  atmosphere  of  the  carbon  which  has 
]  been  first  extracted  from  it  by  plants, 

:  whether  by  the  pines  and  tree  ferns  of 
I  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  and  since  stored 
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up  for  man’s  use  in  the  form  of  coal,  or 
by  the  grass,  com,  and  other  vegetable 
roducts  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ecome  the  food  of  all  extant  animals ; 
again  to  be  extracted  from  the  air  by 
fresh  generations  of  plants,  and  through 
them  to  become  the  food  of  a  like  suc¬ 
cession  of  animals.  Thus  is  perpetuated 
that  endless  cycle  of  metamorphoses 
which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained  for 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  equilibrium 
between  all  parts  of  the  natural  world. 

In  a  like  manner  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  nitrogen  which  jdants  constime  is 
invariably  the  air;  and  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty  does  the  decomposition  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  of  the  various  animal  products 
into  which  they  are  metamorphosed, 
finally  restore  this  essential  constituent 
to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  has  been 
originally  abstracted. 

Nor  are  the  mineral  substances  •which 
plants  extract  from  the  ground,  returned 
■with  less  precision  to  the  soil,  save  in  so 
far  as  the  necessities  or  usages  of  society 
are  brought  into  direct  antagonism  •with 
the  laws  of  nature.  On  which  side  victory 
must  lie,  and  u  hat  is  the  certain  issue  of 
a  struggle  between  the  demands  of  a 
natural  law  and  the  indifference  or  the 
ignorance  of  man  —  impoverished  lands, 
diseasetl  crops,  and  periodic  visitations  of 
disease,  sufficiently  proclaim.  “  The  per¬ 
petual  round  of  changes  which  the  Crea¬ 
tor  has  traced  out,  may,  to  a  limited 
extent,  be  influenced  by  man,  but  it  goes 
on  without  him.” 

Tlie  case  in  which  vegetation  matures 
and  decays  upon  the  spot  where  it  is 
grown,  Ls  self-exjdanatory ;  nor  does  it  in 
any  degree  affect  the  questions  of  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture  or  social  economy ;  and 
that  in  •which  the  dead  bodies  of  animals 
themselves  become  incorimraled  in  the 
soil  upon  which  they  have  lived,  comes 
under  the  same  category.  It  is  in  the 
excreta  of  the  living  animals,  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  food  which  they  neither  as¬ 
similate  nor  expire  as  carbonic  acid,  that 
we  are  to  seek  the  great  source  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  mineral  substances  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  soil  by  all  tribes  of 
vegetation. 

The  subject  may  be  one  which  ignor- 
auce  has  too  often  dismissed  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  aversion,  but  it  constitutes,  never¬ 
theless,  a  problem  of  momentous  nation.al 
and  social  importance. 

“Even  now,  Great  Britain  consumes 


nearly  nine  tenths  of  all  the  guano 
brought  to  Europe.  In  the  actual  jmsi- 
tion  of  English  agriculture,  America,  by 
her  guano  beds,  rules  the  prices  of  all  the 
com  markets  in  Eurojie,  an«l  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  England;  and  should  circum¬ 
stances  ever  arise  to  prevent  the  imjmrta- 
tion  of  guano  into  England,  a  state  of 
things  would  ensue  of  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  incqlculable.  Bloody 
wars  have  sometimes  sprung  from  causes 
of  much  less  importance.”  ( Liebig : 
Modem  Agricvlixire^ 

Putting  out  of  the  question  that  part 
of  the  problem  which  rebates  to  domestio 
animals  and  farm  stock,  the  rejected  min¬ 
eral  constituents  of  whose  food  generally 
go  directly  to  fertilize  the  spot  upon 
which  they  are  fed,  consider  for  a  moment 
that  portion  which  affects  more  directly 
the  great  masses  of  food-consumers  col¬ 
lected  in  our  tow'ns  and  cities. 

The  bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  which 
forms  the  daily  nutriment  of  London,  are 
collected  by  a  huge  and  complex  system 
of  supplv  from  a  vast  acreage  of  ground 
in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  represent  a 
prodigious  amount  of  mineral  matter 
removed  from  their  arable  and  pasture 
lands. 

The  annual  fluid  and  solid  excreta  of  a 
million  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  contain 
at  lea.st  10,300,000  lbs.  of  mineral  substan¬ 
ces,  mostly  the  ash-constituents  of  bread 
and  meat. 

“  This  enormous  drain  of  these  matters 
from  the  land  to  towns,  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries,  and  is  still  going  on, 
year  after  year,  without  any  part  of 
the  mineral  elements  thus  removed  ever 
being  restored  to  it.” 

The  presence  of  these  substances  being 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  successive 
crops,  their  abstraction,  if  not  compens.at- 
ed  by  other  means,  induces  a  gradual 
impoverishment  of  the  whole  area  of  c»d- 
tivation,which  is  slowly,  but  with  inevitji- 
ble  certainty,  leading  to  a  time  when  the 
fiels  shall  refuse  to  yield  to  the  cultivator 
any  profitable  return  at  all.  This  com¬ 
pensation  the  more  intelligent  and  richer 
farmer  effects  at  great  cost  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  guano  and  other  fertilizing 
matters,  the  supply  of  which  is  precarious 
and  transient,  while  his  ignorant  or  poorer 
neighbor  leaves  things  to  take  their 
chance  as  best  they  may. 

“The  law  of  compensation  which 
makes  the  recurrence  or  permanency  of 
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effects  dependent  npon  the  recurrence  or  of  their  relative  specific  pravitie.s,  even 
permanency  of  the  conditions  which  pro-  c.arbonic  acid  being  able,  in  this  way,  to 
duce  them,  is  the  most  universal  of  the  ascend  into  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
laws  'of  nature.  It  governs  all  natural  full  twenty  times  lighter  than  itself,  while, 
phenomena  in  their  various  phases,  all  conversely,  the  hydrogen  descends,  until  a 
organic  processes,  all  the  productions  of  perfect  mingling  of  the  two  gases  is 
man’s  industry. .  . .  Rational  agriculture,  accomplished,  from  which  they  exhibit  no 
in  contradiction  to  the  spoliation  system  tendency  to  separate.  “  Gases  diffuse 
of  farming,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  into  one  another  in  velocities  inversely 
restitution.”  proj)ortional  to  the  square  root  of  their 

The  natural  mode  of  maint.aining  the  densities.” 

Land  in  a  state  of  enduring  fertility  would  It  is  imj>ossible  to  overrate  the  vast 
be,  however,  to  restore  yearly  to  its  importance  of  this  law  in  the  economy  of 
surface  the  vast  quantities  of  valiuable  nature.  Its  first  and  most  palpable  result 
materials  which  we  now  cast  into  our  is  the  exact  uniformity  of  the  comjmsition 
rivers,  not  only  to  be  lost,  but  to  become  of  the  atmosphere,  a  condition  evidently 
the  sources  of  miasma  and  disease.  essential  within  small  limits,  to  the  well- 

The  state  of  that  gigantic  hot-bed  of  being  of  all  forms  of  life,  while  an  equally 
death  which  now  festers  in  the  midst  of  j  direct  effectof  its  operation  is  the  removal 
our  metropolis,  has  irresistibly  roused  the  of  the  vast  supplies  of  carbonic  acid 
•attention  of  the  nation  to  one  aspect  of  generated  by  the  various  forms  of  com- 
the  question ;  that  to  which  we  have  bustion,  and  of  the  enormous  volumes  of 
briefly  adverted  is  no  less  important,  and  watery  vapor  which  perpetuiUly  rise  from 
demands  the  most  earnest  study  of  scienti-  the  surface  of  all  seas,  lalces,  streams,  and 
fic  men,  as  a  question  at  once  of  profound  moist  lands,  and  which,  if  not  sjteedily 
difficulty  and  of  the  gravest  national  dispersed  in  this  manner,  would  form  a 
moment,  for  “  the  laws  revealed  by  the  noisome  Layer  of  fog  upon  the  earth,  rank 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  will  deter-  j  with  the  seeds  of  decay  and  destruction, 
mine  the  future  intellectual  and  material  j  instead  of  the  b.almy  vapors  which  nourish 
progress  of  countries  and  nations ;  every  and  refresh  vegetation, 
individual  is  persomally  interested  in  the  Having  thus  described  the  chief  rela- 
(^uestions  connected  with  their  .applica-  tions  which  obtain  between  the  two 
tion.”  great  kingdoms  of  anim.al  and  vegetable 

Hut  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  sub-  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
ject  of  “  expiration.”  It  will  be  asked  org.anisms  derive  a  large  |>ortion  of  their 
how  the  vast  streams  of  carbonic  acid  substance  from  the  soil,  we  shall,  in  con- 
incessantly  generated  in  the  dense  Inabita-  elusion,  briefly  refer  to  the  vast  cycle  of 
lions  of  man  can  ever  be  dispersed  so  as  changes  through  which  the  crust  of  the 
to  reach  that  vcget.ation  which  they  are  earth  itself  is,  and  for  countless  ages  h.a3 
destined  to  feed  and  stimulate ;  and  fur-  been,  passing ;  one  consequence  of  which 
ther  if,  as  chemists  toll  us,  this  gas  is  h.alf  has  been  the  production  of  th.at  very  soil 
as  heavy  again  as  air,  while  an  admixture  upon  which  the  present  denizens  of  the 
of  three  or  four  per  cent  with  our  globe  subsist. 

atmosphere  is  fatal  to  human  life,  why  There  was  doubtless  an  era  when  there 
does  it  not  fall  .os  a  he.avy  pall  upon  the  was  no  soil,  and  when  rocks  far  older  than 
localities  where  it  is  generated,  converting  the  Plutonic  masses,  which  now  thrust 
them  into  so  many  scenes  of  desolation  their  heads  through  superincumbent  de- 
and  death  ?  posits  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  other 

There  is  an  innate  property  of  all  strata,  stood  in  the  naked  grandeur  of 
gaseous  bodies,  termed  their  diffusion,  their  primitive  forms  on  the  first  crust  of 
which  obviates  completely  this  otherwise  the  globe.  Then  w.atcr  was  created,  and 
iuevitable  result,  and  in  which  wo  recog-  these  first  rock-forms  were  gradually  fur- 
nize  one  of  the  most  striking  and  benefi-  rowed  by  streams  and  ground  down  by 
cent  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ocean  tides,  and  the  detritus  spread  out 
equilibrium  of  nature.  in  the  hollows  of  the  land  to  form  the 

The  property  of  diffusion  consists  of  an  first  approach  to  soil.  “  The  amount  of 
irresistible  tendency  in  all  gases  to  inter-  such  denudation  is  to  be  exactly  measured 
mingle,  until  the  uniform  and  homogeneous  by  the  quantity  of  the  mechanically-formed 
mixture  of  the  whole  is  effected,  in  spite  aqueous  rocks,  and,  as  our  present  lands 
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show  us,  vast  sheets  of  sandstones  and 
clays,  thousands  and  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  superBcial  eittent ;  and  as 
every  particle  of  these  enormous  masses 
of  rock  is  the  result  of  the  erosion  of 
previously  existing  rock,  it  follows  that 
the  amount  of  denudation  which  has  affect¬ 
ed  the  older  or  lower  rocks  is  something 
inconceivably  great.”  {Beete  Jukes.) 

But  there  are  other  j)rocesses,  beside 
the  merely  mechanical  one  of  erosion,  to 
which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  extensive 
geological  formations.  The  great  strata 
known  as  the  Coral  Rag  attain  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet,  and  are  wholly  composed  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  coral  reefs,  while  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  yet  more  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  limestone  beds  is  entirely 
compacted  from  the  debris  of  minute  infu¬ 
sorial  animalcules. 

Now,  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are 
crowded  with  living  organisms,  destined, 
it  would  seem,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
exercise  functions  compensatory  of  that 
vast  process  of  degradation  by  which  the 
higher  portions  of  our  earth  are  ever 
being  worn  down  and  sifted  out  over  tlie 
surface  of  the  land  and  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
The  countless  myriads  of  the  shell-fish 
infusorim  and  coral  polypes  are  incessant¬ 
ly  abstracting  from  the  waters  which  they 
tenant,  the  various  mineral  constituents 
held  in  solution  therein,  and  again  build¬ 
ing  them  up  into  masses  which  rival  in 


magnitude  the  most  enormous  deposits 
of  past  eras.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
series  of  coral  reefs,  which  stretch  in  an 
unbroken  line  across  the  I’acific  for  more 
than  three  thousand  miles,  rising  from  an 
ocean  of  unfathomable  depth,  yet  whoso 
entire  bulk  is  the  work  of  innumerable 
mintite  and  microscopic  animals. 

May  not  the.se  at  some  future  period  of 
our  earth’s  history,  occupy  one  of  the 
great  “  areas  of  elev.ation,”  and  so  be  up¬ 
raised  from  their  ocean  beds,  to  form  dry 
and  habitable  land,  which,  in  its  turn, 
will  again  be  disintegrated  and  dissolved, 
only  again  to  undergo  the  same  transform¬ 
ations — while  these  wondrous  revolutions 
occupy  cycles  of  time  perhaps  as  gigantic 
as  those  by  which  astronomers  have 
taught  us  to  count  the  periods  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  if  we  can  indeed  aj)ply 
the  word  to  numbers,  of  which  the  human 
mind  can,  in  reality,  form  no  definite  con¬ 
ception  whatever  ? 

We  might  fortify  the  position  we  have 
asserted,  by  an  almost  indefinite  multi])li- 
cation  of  illustrations,  each  revealing 
fresh  wonders  in  the  mutual  relation  of  all 
parts  of  the  natural  world ;  but  space  for¬ 
bids  :  and,  did  it  pennit  us  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  its  minutest  ramifications, 
the  accumulated  weight  of  instances  could 
scarcely  add  strength  to  the  conviction, 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  equal  Benefi¬ 
cence  rule  supreme  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
world. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMI 

Desirous  of  imparting  additional  afflu¬ 
ence  and  attraction  to  the  Eclectic  for 
January,  we  place  a  beautiful  print  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  as  a  kind  of 
match  embellishment  to  that  of  the  Em¬ 
press  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court.  The 
two  prints  will  be  regarded  with  interest 
when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  person¬ 
ages  they  represent. 

Queen  Victoria  is  looked  upon  as  the 
first  Lady  of  the  world.  As  the  sovereign 
of  a  powerful  Empire,  as  a  Queen  revered 
and  beloved  by  her  subjects,  as  a  woman 
and  a  mother,  she  is  regarded  as  a  model 


LY  OF  ENGLAND. 

of  excellence.  She  has  filled  a  throne 
too  long  in  tjie  presence  of  an  admiring 
world  to  need  any  extended  sketch  of  her 
person  or  exalteil  character  on  these  pages. 

Queen  Victoria  W'as  born  May  twenty- 
fourth,  1819.  Her  father  was  Edward 
Duke  of  Kent.  Her  molher  was  Victoria 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Cobourg.  Just  twenty  months  .after 
his  marriage,  and  just  eight  months  .after 
the  birth  of  Victoria,  her  father  the  Duke 
of  Kent  died.  This  event  turned  the  eyes 
of  all  England  to  Victoria  as  their  future 
Queen,  though  yet  an  infant  child.  The 
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result  has  formed  a  great  chapter  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history. 

An  English  gentleman  who  was  familiar 
■with  her  childhood  and  youth,  says : 
“When  I  first  saw'  the  pale  and  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  she  was 
fatherless.  Her  fair,  light  form  w.as  sport¬ 
ing  in  alt  the  redolence  of  youth  and  health, 
on  the  noble  sands  of  old  Uamsgate.  It  was 
a  summer  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  induce 
languor,  but  yet  ■warm  enough  to  render 
the  favoring  breezes  from  the  laughing 
tides,  as  thev  broke  gently  uj)on  the 
sands,  agreeaUe  and  refreshing.  Her 
dress  was  simple :  a  plain  straw  bonnet, 
with  a  white  ribbon  round  the  crown,  a 
colored  mu-slin  frock,  looking  gay  and 
cheerful,  and  as  jiretty  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
as  pretty  a  ])air  of  feet  as  1  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  from  China  to  Kamtschatka. 
Her  mother  w.as  her  companion,  and  a 
vener.able  man,  whose  name  is  graven  on 
every  human  heart  that  loves  its  species, 
and  whose  undving  fame  is  recorded  in 
that  eternal  book  where  the  actions  of  men 
are  written  with  the  pen  of  Truth,  walked 
by  her  parent’s  side,  and  doubtless  gave 
those  counsels,  and  offered  that  advice, 
which  none  w.as  more  able  to  offer  than 
himself — for  it  was  William  Wilberforce. 

When  Victoria  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
there  was  a  lad  of  the  same  age,  a  relative 
of  the  family,  on  the  mother’s  side,  who 
often  associated  with  her,  in  her  studies 
and  her  sports.  In  those  early  years  a 
strong  .attachment  grew  up  between  them ; 
and  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  Victoria 
looked  upon  Prince  Albert  with  more  than 
ordinary  affection.  When  she  ha<l  att.ain- 
ed  her  eighteenth  year,  the  year  of  her 
legal  majority,  her  birth-d.ay  was  celebr.at- 
ed  with  the  utmost  sjdendor.  The  bells 
rang  merry  peals  of  joy ;  the  nobility  of 
the  empire  gathered  around  the  princess, 
with  their  congratulations,  and  St.  James’ 
p.alace  was  decked  with  splendor,  such  as 
was  never  seen  before.  Prince  Albert 
w.as  also  there,  with  throbbing  heart, 
among  the  first  to  congratulate  Victoria 
upon  the  hanpy  event. 

Four  weeks  had  not  pased  away  from 
these  festivities,  when  her  uncle,  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch,  William  IV.,  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness  and  died,  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  June,  1837.  At  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  with  others  of  the  nobility,  arrivetl 
at  the  palace  at  Kensington,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  Victoria  the  tidings  of  her  uncle’s 


death,  and  that  she  w’.as  Queen  of  England. 
That  day  she  assembled  her  first  Privy 
Council.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the 
highest  nobility  of  the  realm  were  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  an  imposing  and  affecting 
scene.  The  ptm  and  the  pencil  h.ave  in 
vain  endeavored  to  do  it  justice.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scarred  veterans  of  war,  gray¬ 
haired  statesmen,  judges  of  the  C’ouiit, 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  stood  this 
youthful  maiden,  with  her  frjigile  and  fairy 
form,  pale  and  pensive,  and  yet  graceful 
and  queenly,  in  her  childlike  loveliness. 
And  when  the  herald  announced,  “  We 
publish  and  proclaim  th.at  the  high  and 
mighty  Princess,  Ale.xandrina  Victoriig  is 
the  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege  lady, 
.and  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  tlie 
Unite*!  Kingdom  of  Great  Hritain  and 
Ireland,  Delender  of  the  Faith,”  the  timid 
and  lovely  maiden,  overwhelmed  by  the 
scene,  threw  her  anns  around  her  mother's 
neck,  and  wept  with  uncontrollable  emo¬ 
tion.  And  when  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  her  father’s  younger  brother,  was 
about  to  kneel  at  her  feet  to  kiss  her  roy¬ 
al  hand,  as  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
she  gracefully  placed  an  affection.ate  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  and  with  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  exclaimed  :  “  Do  not  kneel, 
my  uncle,  for  I  am  still  Victoria,  your 
niece.” 

In  a  few  d.ay3  she  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance,  as  Queen,  before  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  the  most  august  assemblage 
in  the  world.  Statesmen,  nobles,  ambas¬ 
sadors  from  foreign  courts,  thronged  the 
chamber.  Victoria  entered,  not  with  tall, 
comimanding  figure,  but  as  a  gentle,  sylph¬ 
like,  fairy  cliild,  to  win  all  hearts  to  ten¬ 
derness  and  love.  She  ascends  the  throne, 
and  every  eye  is  riveted  upon  the  youth¬ 
ful  Queen.  With  a  clear  though  tremu¬ 
lous  voice,  she  reads  her  first  address  to 
the  statesmen  who  surround  her,  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  to  make  herself  heard  to  the 
very  farthest  p.art  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Soon  came  the  hour  of  coronation.  The 
eyes  of  England  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
civilized  world  w’ere  directed  to  the  scene. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  decked  with 
gorgeous  attractions,  such  as  never  that 
venerable  pile  had  seen  displayed  before. 
The  rank  .and  beauty  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  "littering  in  diamonds  and  gems 
of  every  line,  were  there  assembled.  The 
maiden  Queen,  with  royal  robe  and  golden 
diadem,  kneeled  at  the  altar,  and  fervent¬ 
ly  implored  the  Divine  guidance.  And 
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when  those  aisles  and  fretted  arches  re-  is.  Strong  temptations  surround  her. 
sounded  with  the  peal  of  the  organ,  as  it  Every  thing  which  this  earth  can  furnish, 
gave  utterance  to  the  sublime  authem,  of  pomp  and  j)agoantry,  is  arrayed  to  daz- 
“  Como,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire,”  zle  her  eye.  And  it  is  certainly  greatly 
there  were  few  among  the  thous.ands  who  to  her  credit,  that,  in  the  midst  of  such 
crowded  the  Abbey  who  were  not  affect-  scenes,  she  could  have  maintained  her  in- 
ed  even  to  tears.  tegrity  as  she  has  done. 

The  marriage  with  Albert  soon  follow-  Of  Prince  Albert,  the  honored  and  he¬ 
ed.  The  nation  approved  of  the  match ;  loved  consort  of  the  Queen,  there  is  but 
and  two  youthful  hearts,  drawn  together  one  opinion.  His  amiable  private  charac- 
amidst  the  splendors  of  a  palace  by  mutual  ter  and  domestic  traits  have  ministered 
love,  were  united  in  the  most  sacred  and  unspe.ak.ably  to  thehapjtiness  ofthcQueen, 
delightful  of  ties.  Such  espousals  seldom  and  contributed  to  that  most  happy  and 
occur  within  the  frigid  regions  of  a  court,  illustrious  example  of  domestic  purity  and 
This  union  has  been  highly  promotive  of  peace  which  has  won  for  the  Royal  Fain- 
the  happiness  of  both  of  the  illustrious  ily  of  England  the  respect  of  the  civilized 
pair.  They  are  universally  resj>ccted  and  world,  llis  exquisite  tact  and  discretion 
beloved,  and  dwell  together  in  the  spirit  in  reference  to  the  exciting  political  ques- 
of  harmony  and  affection,  which  is  rarely  tions  and  solicitations  by  which  he  has 
experienced  by  those  whose  fortune  it  is  been  surrounded,  are  remarkable.  Not  a 
to  dwell  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  regions  word  or  look  of  his  has  ever  yet  comprom- 
of  elevated  rank  and  power.  But  few  of  ised  the  independence  and  imj)arti.ality  of 
the  cares  of  government  rest  upon  Victo-  the  throne.  The  bitterest  parti.anship  has 
ria.  The  able  counselors  who  surround  found  nothing  to  condemn  m  the  course  of 
her,  guide  the  affairs  of  state  in  her  name,  the  prince.  Yet  h.as  he  not  been  an  idle 
She  has  little  to  do,  except  to  attend  to  or  indifferent  spectator  of  the  active  life 
the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  to  present  her-  around  him.  The  charitable,  the  commer- 
self  as  the  conspicuous  pageant  on  a  gala-  cial,  and  the  social  movements  and  inter¬ 
day,  and  to  give  her  signature  to  those  ests  of  the  nation  have  strongly  at  tractcil 
acts  of  Parliament  which  are  supported  him,  and  have  found  in  him  a  wise  and 
by  those  friends  in  whom  she  reposes  con-  efficient  patron.  Tlic  great  characteristic  i 
fidence.  The  romance  of  the  coronation,  event  of  our  er.a,  the  Intern.ational  Exhibi- ' 
and  of  the  bridal  scene,  has  long  ago  pass-  tion  at  the  Crystixl  Palace,  is  distinctly 
ed  away.  The  lovely  maiden  Queen,  who  traceable  to  his  original  suggestion,  as 
arrested  all  eyes,  and  won  all  hearts,  is  well  as  its  final  realization  to  his  persever- 
now  an  affectionate  wife,  an  amiable  wo-  ance  and  energy  of  character.  Happy  in 
man,  a  care-worn  mother.  With  matron-  his  fiimily,  liberal  in  views,  and  unosteuta- 
ly  dignity  she  cherishes  the  children  who  tiously  benevolent  in  liis  feelings,  his  in- 
have  clustered  around  her.  With  exem-  fluence  has  been  signally  favorable  to  mor- 
plary  fidelity,  she  dLscharges  her  duties  as  ality  and  religion. 

Queen,  as  wife,  as  mother ;  and  she  is  Eight  children  have  been  added  to  the 
worthy  of  the  respectful  affection  she  re-  happy  circle  of  the  Royal  Family,  whoso 
ceives  from  her  subjects;  for  there  are  unbroken  good  health,  admirable  order, 
few  who  have  ever  been  seated  upon  a  and  amiable  dispositions  have  contributed 
throne  who  are  more  meritorious  in  cha-  to  render  the  Royal  Family  one  of  Eng- 
racter  than  Queen  Victoria.  The  acci-  land’s  brightest  treasures,  and  most  useful 
dents  of  birth  have  placed  her  whore  she  and  honorable  traits  among  the  nations. 


A  Ybkici  letter  aanoanoes  a  Cm:!  which  the'  A  lettkr  from  Rome,  of  second  November,  Staten 
lovers  of  art  will  hear  with  regret  The  Uall  of  that  the  Tiber  has  overflowed  its  banks,  and  that 
the  Dogee  threatens  to  fall:  a  fresco  on  the  ceiling  the  Ghetto  and  all  the  streets  near  the  rtream 
is  cracked  across,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  fallen,  were  flooded.  The  shops  are  aliut  up,  and  the  in- 
This  hall  is  the  largest  in  anj  European  palace,  and  habitants  have  taken  refuge  in  the  upper  stories  of 
contains  the  moat  extensive  painting  in  existence  ;  their  houses,  where  provisions  are  brought  to  them 
it  is  bv  Tintoretto,  and  the  subject  is  the  Happiness  by  boats.  The  I’anthtou  is  completely  surrounded 
of  the  Blessed.  •  by  water. 
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As  a  leading  embellishment  of  our  first 
number  for  the  new  year  we  made  choice 
of  the  very  beautiful  print  copied  with 
artistic  accuracy  and  fidelity  from  Win¬ 
terhalter’s  celebrated  picture  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenio  and  her  maids  of  honor. 
Winterhalter  is  the  Imperial  court  paint¬ 
er,  which  imparts  confidence  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  portraits  which  m.ake  up  this 
interesting  group.  It  represents  tlie  Em¬ 
press  of  France  surrounded  by  the  ladies 
of  her  court.  The  original  painting  is  the 
priv.ate  projwrty  of  the  Empress,  by  wliom 
it  was  lent,  as  a  special  favor,  to  the  emi¬ 
nent  house  of  Goupil,  at  Paris,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  there  and  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  much  admired,  both  in  Xew-York  and 
Poston.  It  has  been  returned  to  its  Im- 
peri.al  owner,  and  now  adorns  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries. 

To  assist  our  readers  in  forming  some 
adequate  conception  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  and  its  artistic  beauties,  we  give  a 
description  of  it  as  it  stnick  our  eye  when 
wc  saw  it,  with  the  origin  and  design  of 
it.  It  will  call  into  requisition  both  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
to  expand  the  engraving  into  an  ample 
p.ainting,  with  its  gorgeous  colorings  and 
blooming  roses,  and  almost  living,  breath¬ 
ing  portraits  of  these  celebrated  and 
beautiful  ladies  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
Mr.  Sartain  has  done  his  best  to  aid  the 
reader  in  this  direction.  He  pronounces 
this  print  to  be  the  most  be.autiful  work 
of  art  which  has  ever  adorned  the 
EcLKcnc, 

Winterh.alter,  the  court  painter  for 
France  and  England,  was  specially  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  a  picture  that  should 
transmit  to  posterity  the  portrait  of  the 
present  Empress,  and  should-  also  impart 
some  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  ladies  of  her  court.  The  result  of 
this  commission  is  the  magnificent  picture 
now  on  exhibition  at  Goupil’s.  It  is  fif¬ 
teen  by  eleven  feet  in  size ;  the  scene  is  a 
forest,  near  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
village  of  St.  Cloud  being  visible  in  the 
distance  between  the  majestic  trees,  the 
monotony  of  whose  thick  foliage  is  further 
broken  by  glimpses  of  sky  seen  here  and 
there  between  the  branches.  In  the  fore¬ 


ground  is  the  group  of  nine  ladies,  who, 
in  all  probability,  will  bo  taken  in  after 
ages  as  standards  of  the  female  beauty  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Empress  is 
seated  upon  a  grassy  bank,  her  c.alm 
classic  features  thrown  into  bright  relief 
by  the  dense  foliage  directly  behind  ;  her 
right  hand  is  slightly  raised,  in  the  act  of 
passing  a  few  honeysuckles  to  one  of  her 
comp.anions,  and  there  is  an  air  of  queenly 
elegance,  dignity,  and  repose  about  her 
person  that  c.an  not  but  strike  the  beholder 
with  admiration.  Her  toilet  is  perfect. 
Her  M'hitc  dress  is  trimmed  with  lilac 
ribbons ;  and  lilac  and  white  flowers  gem 
her  golden  hair.  The  ladies  of  her  cortege 
are  surrounding  her,  some  Bt.anding  and 
some  reclining  in  easy  and  graceful  atti¬ 
tudes  upon  the  grass.  They  are,  indeed, 
all  beautiful  women,  and  cither  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design  represent  peculiar  t^-pes 
of  beauty.  Of  these  ladies  an  Amenc.an, 
the  Baroness  de  Pierres  —  formerly  Miss 
Thorne,  daughter  of  Col.  Thorne,  of  six¬ 
teenth  street,  New-York — bears  the  palm. 
Hers  is  acknowledged  by  artists,  as  w’ell 
as  others,  to  be  the  most  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  face  and  portrait  in  the  group.  It  is 
a  very  young,  girlish  countenance,  of 
which  the  artist  allow'S  us  only  to  obtain 
the  side  view,  but  this  is  quite  sufiicient 
to  make  the  young  New-Yorker  the  star 
of  this  aristocratic  company.  Then  there 
is  a  perfect  type  of  English  bc.auty  in  the 
portrait  of  an  English  lady,  now  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  L.as  Marismas,  whose  large  blue 
eyes,  delicate  features,  bright  golden  curls, 
and  slight,  elegant  figure,  fill  up  our  very 
ideal  of  Saxon  beauty.  Standing  by  this 
exquisite  Saxon  be.auty  is  the  dark-haired 
^Madame  Latour-^Maubourg,  who  is  a 
charming  representative  of  sunny  France. 
The  Countess  of  Montebello  may  also 
serve  as  a  type  of  French  beauty,  though 
there  are  many  American  ladies  wlio 
strongly  resemble  her.  She  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  grouj), 
chiefly  because,  being  in  the  extreme  fore¬ 
ground,  hers  is  almost  the  only  unbroken 
full-length  figure  in  the  picture.  Besides 
this,  her  dress  is  of  green,  an  obtrusive 
color  at  the  best,  when  used  for  any  thing 
but  foliage  and  grass,  and  hero  rendered 
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doubly  so  by  the  contrast  with  the  white 
dresses  of  the  ladies  near  her. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  figures  the 
artist  has  exhibited  a  judicious  taste. 
Thus  the  Marchioness  do  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  a  lady  with  noble  Italian  cast  of 
features,  and  dark  hair  and  eyes,  is  seen 
leaning  over  and  talking  to  the  fair  Eng¬ 
lish  blonde  —  the  contrast  between  the 
different  styles  of  beauty  being  at  once 
striking  and  pleasing.  The  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  chiefly  white,  are  pleasantly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  colored  ribbons,  coquettishly 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  their  cos¬ 
tume,  and  by  the  flowers  with  which  some 
of  them  are  carelessly  playing.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  picture  are  lovely;  as,  for 
instance,  the  vase  round  which  vines  are 


gracefully  growing,  and  on  the  ground, 
the  rich  roses  that  the  ladies  have  .amused 
themselves  in  gathering.  Indeed,  these 
flowers  are  worthy  of  a  more  than  passing 
notice  ;  they  are  certainly  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  a  floral  representation  on  canvas 
can  possibly  be. 

There  will,  about  a  group  of  this  kind, 
.always  be  a  certain  stiffness  —  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  sitting  for  a  portrait  —  which  is 
almost  imjiossiblo  to  avoid.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  picture  this  stiffness  of  position  is  not 
as  obvious  as  in  most  paintings  of. the 
kind,  but  still  it  is  there  to  a  small  degree. 
Exception  might  also  be  taken  to  the  un¬ 
pleasant,  (lark  sky,  seen  occasionlly  behind 
the  foliage. 
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Old  0(^n,  wondrous  ocean — as  of  yore. 

With  the  same  well-known  voice  and  mobile 
features, 

fiS  when  in  childhood,  from  thy  varied  store. 
Thou  brought’st  deep  lessons  by  unrecked-of 
teachers! 

Young  were  my  griefs,  and  blithesome  was  my 
heart, 

When  I  first  met  thy  glance,  O  glorious  Ocean  1 

With  mind  unripe  for.  thought,  yet  tears  could 
start 

To  trace  Divine  Pulsation  in  the  motion. 

To  see  the  stamp  of  a  Creator's  Hand 

In  the  frail  seaweeds  and  the  wondrous  corals ; 

Or  strive,  with  earnest  faith,  to  understand 
Old  Nature's  fables  and  their  soul-deep  morals. 

Oh!  'tis  a  wondrous  thing,  and  bright  as 
strange. 

That  He  who  made  us  gave  us  earth  in 
blessing ; 

Who  framed  the  dew-drop,  made  the  Ocean's 
range. 

And  gave  us  both — to  praise  him  in  pos¬ 
sessing. 

Now,  on  a  distant  and  unfriendly  shore, 

We  meet  again  who  have  not  met  for  ages; 

But  not  with  wondering  thoughts  as  heretofore — 
A  simpler,  softer  dream  my  heart  engages. 


I  ask  thee  of  the  p(Mt.  I  bid  thee  tell. 

By  those  soft  waves  the  pink-hued  sand  ca¬ 
ressing, 

How  in  my  native  bay  the  waters  swell — 

How  their  low  murmurings  chime  with  by¬ 
gone  blessing  ? 

Once  on  that  far-off  strand  —  a  thoughtless 
child — 

I  traced  my  name  in  rudely-printed  letters ; 

Then  stood  and  watched,  while  billows  harsh 
and  wild 

Washed  out  the  lines  and  bound  with  sandy 
fetters. 

Reckless  I  mocked  at  what  the  tide  had  done, 
And  wrote  beyond  another  and  another ; 

All  that  I  loved  I  placed  there — one  by  one. 
And  watched  them  vanish  —  parent,  friend, 
and  brother. 

Old  Ocean !  as  in  childhood  did  thy  wave. 

So  has  cold  Time,  in  harsh  and  bitter  measure. 

Retaken  all  the  loved  ones  that  he  gave. 

Washed  out  their  names  and  robbed  me  of 
my  treasure. 

I  am  alone— a  gray-haired  man — and  thou 
Art  young  and  strong  as  in  the  years  long 
vanished  ; 

As  at  my  hour  of  birth,  so  even  now. 

And  yet  wilt  be  the  same  when  I  am  banished. 
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From  the  Ecleetle  Berlew. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.* 

It  is  computed  that  there  has  been  I  novels  go  that  fly  before  us  in  such  inter- 
“  produced  in  these  islands,  since  the  j)ub-  ininable  procession?  To  rest  and  sleej) 
lication  of  Wavcrley^"  in  all  about  three  like  every  one  of  us.  What  stnange 
thousand  novels,  counting  about  seven  jd.aces  these  books  see,  into  what  strange 
thousand  volumes.  A  goodly  result  of  conij)anies  they  fall,  wh.at  v.arious  hands 
human  industry.  Novel-writing  is  at  this  turn  over  their  pages,  what  various  eyes 
moment  a  flourishing  trade,  and  it  would  bend  above  them  in  their  progress  from 
seem  to  be  likewise  profitable.  Huge  is  the  printing-press,  to  final  absorption  into 
thedem.and;  still  more  huge  the  supply.  Lethe.  Salvoes  of  praise,  like  artillery 
The  number  of  novels  produced  in  this  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  a  j)rince  is 
country  is  something  enormous.  Weekly  1)orn,  announce  the  appearance  of  some, 
come  forth  the  Athenaeum  and  the  lAte-  Immortality  is  promised  them  by  the 
vary  Gazette,  their  advertising  pages  cov-  sweet  voices  of  the  multitude.  Others 
ere'd  with  announcements.  There  is  no  are  received  cooil  v,  and  prematurely  die, 
scarcity  of  bread  for  those  who  are  a-  unwept.  There  lies  the  three-volumed 
hungereil.  The  manufacture  is  even  now  infimt,  fresh  from  the  jicn,  radiant  in  nn- 
going  on.  Think  of  it,  at  this  moment  in  smirked  dr.ab  and  gold — who  will  cast  its 
England  some  hundred  or  more  pens  are  horoscope  ?  The  languid  lady  kills  a  weary 
gayly  careering  over  foolscap  sheets,  pur-  d.ay  with  it,  cutting  tlie  pages  as  she  reads, 
suing  the  fortunes  of  imaginary  characters.  In  summer  it  is  sent  to  sea-bathing  quar- 
llow  many  heroines  are  weeping  at  this  ters,  and  does  hard  duty  there.  It  sees 
hour !  How  many  heroes  are  cursing  their  the  moonlight,  hears  the  sound  of  the  sea 
hard  fate !  In  a  few  months  each  of  these  waves,  and  lies  for  hours  upon  the  yellow 
young  people  will  be  m.arried  happily  at  s.ands.  For  a  swift  stolen  second,  Alfred’s 
the  close  of  the  third  volume ;  .and  the  and  Sophia’s  hands  are  clasped  above  it, 
chronicles  of  their  misfortunes  and  adven-  ajid  it  listens  to  vows  and  words  as  pas¬ 
tures  will  have  been  printed,  published,  ad-  sioihate  as  any  within  its  bojirds.  Iletuni- 
vertised,  reviewed,  read,  forgotten ;  and  ing,  its  first  youth  over,  it  is  sent  to  the 
the  hundred  pens  will  be  careering  over  provinces,  knocks  about  the  provincial 
foolscap  sheets  as  gayly  as  over,  pursuing  w’orld,  getting  soiled  and  dingy,  thumbed 
the  fortunes  of  another  set  of  characters,  by  careless  hands;  not  altogether  without 
who  will  in  their  turn  be  m.arried ;  the  a  remembnance  of  its  former  conquests, 
book  containing  an  account  of  the  same  wlien  by  her  single  candle,  when  work  is 
will  be  printed,  published,  etc.,  etc.  The  over  in  the  kitchen,  Cinderella  pores  over 
wielders  of  these  hundred  pens  consume  it,  blurring  it  with  tears,  conceiting  her- 
bread  and  beer  even  as  ordinary  men  and  self  the  while  to  be  Georgian.a,  and  the 
women.  Tliey  employ  tailors  and  boot-  magnificent  Fitz  George,  her  sweetheart 
makers,  and  it  is  charitably  hoped  duly  — the  pot-boy  round  tlie  comer.  Mlsfor- 
pay  the  same.  To  keep  the  wolf  from  tunes  accumulate  upon  it.  Its  margins, 
the  door  there  is  but  the  deft  flourish  of  once  so  pure  and  unsullied,  are  scribbled 
a  gray  goose  quill.  The  cash  received  for  over  with  insolent  comments  ;  it  loses 
bundles  of  stained  foolscap,  delivered  leaves,  it  gets  detached  from  its  boards, 

irearly  or  half-yearly,  being  what  keeps  and  finally  in  the  dust-bin,  like  poor  hu- 
louse  over  head,  shoes  upon  feet,  nay,  man  mortals  in  their  gnaves,  it  has  rest 
which  pays  poor-rates  and  double  income-  from  all  its  sorrow's.  “  The  king  is  dead : 
tax.  Wonderful!  Verily,  man  has  sought  long  live  the  king.”  The  race  of  novels 
out  many  inventions !  Where  do  all  these  is  never  extinct. 

_ - _ -  - -  —  —  Authorship,  in  a  rich  and  luxurious 

British  ydvelista  and  their  Styles.  By  David  Mas-  community,  in  which  halt  the  men  are 
SON.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  A  Co.  idle,  and  more  women,  becomes  a  trade, 
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and  the  deft  workman  inherits  the  pud-  ] 
ding  and  the  praise.  In  such  comrauni- 1 
ties  books  are  manufactured  for  daily  use,  \ 
even  as  m\jffins  are.  Idle  men  and  wo- : 
men  must  be  amused,  excited,  and  he  who  j 
“  peppers  the  highest  is  sure  to  please.”  : 
3Iuch  skill  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
preparations  of  these  intellectual  comfits. 
Others,  too,  than  readers  exist  upon 
books.  The  publishing  season  sets  in 
upon  the  world  like  the  herring  shoals 
upon  the  Hebrides.  Onward  comes  glit¬ 
tering  the  annual  army,  the  shark,  por¬ 
poise,  and  dog-flesh  feeding  upon  its 
edges,  while  the  gull  and  cormorant  has¬ 
ten  to  the  feast  from  afar. 

The  fact  that  at  present  novels  are  pro- 1 
duced  at  the  rate  of  tieo  per  week  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of,  and  may 
suggest  meditation  not  altogether  unedi- 
fyiug.  Of  this  fact  Professor  ^iasson 
essayed  to  take  sufficient  notice  in  four 
lectures  delivered  last  winter  before  the 
audience  which  is  wont  to  assemble  itself 
in  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  he  now,  the  lectures  meantime 
having  been  corrected  and  extended,  and 
gathered  up  into  a  handsome  volume, 
commends  his  thinkings  thereupon  to  the 
readers  of  the  entire  country'.  HaA-ing 
duly  perused  the  Professor’s  book,  we  are 
constrained  to  give  it  our  cordial  approval. 
It  is  honestly  done  work;  full  of  good 
thinking,  and  not  without  a  sufficiency  of 
bravura  passages,  exhibiting  a  literary 
dexterity  and  an  eloquence  far  from  com¬ 
mon.  He  brings  to  his  task  large  know¬ 
ledge,  and  his  verdicts  on  the  great  writers  j 
of  the  present  and  of  bygone  times  are  in  | 
the  main  to  be  approved.  As  a  book,  it  1 
is  singularly  free  from  extravagance.  Its  j 
tone  is  eminently  sober  and  judicial.  Per¬ 
haps  if  one  might  hint  a  fault,  the  writing 
is  too  uniformly  serious  and  solemn.  A  ! 
little  more  ease  and  gayety  might  be  de¬ 
sired.  When  he  does  break  a  butterfly  it 
is  upon  a  wheel  altogether  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  task.  Fashionable  novels, 
even,  he  will  not  “laugh  into  Hades;”  he 
goes  at  them  fiercely,  Uke  the  early  Icono¬ 
clasts  at  the  gilded  shrines  and  niched 
saints  and  apostles  in  a  Popish  cathedral. 
Seriousness  evidently  is  the  habit  of  his 
mind.  He  is  not  a  pleasure  yacht,  the 
wind  sitting  in  its  great  sheet  of  canvas, 
skimming  the  foam  like  a  seabird.  He  is 
rather  a  lugger,  with  bows  like  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  deep  in  the  water  from  a  stipera- 
bundance  of  ballast,  and,  if  slow,  he  makes 


gallant  way,  faces  the  curled  waves  brave¬ 
ly,  going  through  them  when  he  can  not 
mount  them ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  port, 
from  his  deep  hold  we  are  sure  he  will 
unlade  rich  stuffs.  You  may  object  to  his 
speed;  you  can  not  with  a  pure  conscience 
object  to  his  cargo.  I^rofessor  Masson 
enters  his  protest  against  fun.  He  is 
plainly  of  opinion  that  there  should  bo  no 
more  cakes  and  ale.  He  detests  “comic 
literature,”  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
could  he  wish  “  in  this  age  of  abounding 
wits  and  humorists  for  that  which,  from 
its  very  rarity,  would  do  us  most  good,  it 
would  be  for  the  .appearance  among  \is  of 
a  great  soul  that  could  not,  or  would  not, 
laugh  at  all ;  whose  every  tone  .and  sylla¬ 
ble  should  be  serious,  and  w'hose  face 
should  front  the  world  with  something  of 
that  sublimity  of  look  which  our  own  Mil- 
ton  w’ore,  when  his  eyes  rolled  in  darkness 
in  quest  of  suns  and  systems,  or  of  that 

(Htiful  .and  scornful  melancholy  which  art 
las  fixed,  for  the  reprehension  of  frivolity 
forever,  on  the  W'hite  mask  of  the  Italian 
Dante.’’ 

In  his  first  lecture,  Professor  Mjnsson 
enters  into  a  v.ariety  of  ingenious  specu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  relations  existing 
between  the  epic  and  the  novel,  and  dis- 
cus.ses  the  question  which  is  the  better 
fitted  for  purposes  of  narration,  prose  or 
verse. 

It  may  be  8.aid  that,  as  the  medium  of 
impassioned  thought,  the  powers  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  prose  have  never  yet  been 
fully  developed.  Supreme  verse  has  been 
in  our  literature  written  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  supreme  j)ro.se.  Perh.aps,  on 
the  whole,  supreme  prose  writing  is  the 
more  difficult  task.  And,  remembering 
great  jiassages  in  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Wilson,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  one 
is  inclined  to  ask  what  want  they  in 
thought,  or  in  imagination,  or  in  music, 
that  verse  could  possibly  possess.  Still, 
even  admitting  that  prose  is  superior  to 
verse  in  so  far  as  it  holds  a  wider  region, 
and  can  achieve  a  greater  variety  of  tri¬ 
umphs  ;  that  in  the  hands  of  a  master  it 
is  quite  equal  to  verse  as  a  vehicle  of  pas¬ 
sionate  or  imaginative  utterance,  wo  can 
not  anticipate  the  time  wdien  “  verse, 
sacred  and  aboriginal  verse,”  will  be  driv¬ 
en  by  its  rival  to  the  “  remotest  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains.”  Drive  verse  to  the 
mount.ain  top,  and,  behold !  she  appears 
on  the  plain.  Nay,  is  the  fact  not  really 
so  ?  During  the  years  that  prose,  in  the 
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hands  of  Burke,  .and  Wilson,  and  De 
Quincey,  and  Carlyle,  produced  its  most 
brilliant  eftects,  verse,  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Burns,  made  the  grotesquest  s.atire 
her  own,  in  the  Deil  and  Doctor  Horn¬ 
book  /  Cowper  sang  the  Sofa  /  the 
muse  of  Wordsworth  celebrated  Idiot 
Doys,  and  wandered  over  the  country 
with  wagoners  and  peddlers.  Byron 
made  a  successful  inroad  into  the  domain 
of  prose  in  Don  Juan^  and  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  poems  of  our  own  day,  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Aurora  Leiyh^  is  a  veritable  novel 
in  verse,  in  which  many  of  the  most  pro¬ 
saic  elements  of  modern  social  life  are 
represented — literary  soirees  and  the  bald 
chit  chat  of  the  “  Blues.”  And  what 
means  the  cry  so  often  raised  in  critical 
journals,  th.at  poets  do  not  consider  the 
subject  matter  of  their  song  suttieiently 
nowadays,  that  they  concern  themselves 
with  themes  very  far  removed  from  the 
heroic ;  but  that  if  prose  has  entered  and 
taken  possession  somewlmt  of  the  realm 
that  from  time  iuunemorial  belonged 
to  verse,  verse  has  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  transplanting  her  airy  hosts  and 
pitching  her  tents  on  the  acknowledged 
territory  of  prose?  The  question  pro¬ 
posed  by  Professor  ISIasson,  “  What  can 
verse  do  in  narrative  fiction,  that  prose 
can  not ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
there  any  compens.atiug  respects  in  which, 
in  the  same  business,  prose  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  verse  ?”  is  not  one  likely  to  be 
discussed  by  a  writer  filled  with  the  iu- 
spir.atiou  of  his  subject.  Whether  the 
writer  chooses  prose  or  verso  depends  in 
the  lirst  instance  on  the  constitutional 
bent  or  proclivity  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  the 
second,  on  what  he  j)urposes  to  achieve. 
Tennyson  chose  verse  to  set  forth  the 
monotonous  sorrow  of  In  Memoriam  / 
Goethe  verse  in  Faust  /  but  with  a  wider 
field  before  him,  with  a  far  deeper  moral 
to  inculcate,  and  with  more  stubborn  and 
alien  elements  to  reduce  to  obedience  and 
order,  in  Wilhelm  Meister  he  chooses, 
and  rightly  so,  ])rose  for  his  vehicle. 
Whati'ver  passionately  possesses  the  im¬ 
agination  of  a  \rriter,  and  which  does  not 
require  for  its  fit  setting  forth  the  .admix¬ 
ture  of  prosaic  elements,  will  not  move 
happily  in  a  less  elevated  region  than  that 
of  verse.  Whatever  has  to  work  out  its 
moral  from  the  “  thick  and  miscellany  of 
tilings,”  from  the  humors,  prejudices,  the 
tmloveliness  .and  ordinariness  of  human 
life,  must  perforce  betake  itself  to  the 


lower  platform  of  prose.  To  ask  which, 
verse  or  prose,  is  the  better  vehicle  of 
thought,  is  an  inquiry  somewhat  useless  ; 
both  are  perfect  in  their  proper  place,  and 
in  such  a  discussion  reference  must  always 
be  had  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  —  what 
moral  does  he  wish  to  inculcate,  and 
through  wh.at  medium,  passionate  or 
satirical,  does  he  wish  that  moral  to  be 
made  visible  ?  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it 
is  better  to  let  great  writers  alone,  and 
not  trouble  them  with  impertinent  ques¬ 
tionings  or  theories.  Had  the  Idylls  of 
the  King  been  written  in  ])ro.se,  they 
might  have  reminded  one  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
.James  ;  had  the  Newcomes  been  written 

in  verse - it  would  be  difficult  to  say 

of  what  it  would  have  reminded  us. 

In  the  second  lecture  Professor  M.asson 
treats  of  Swift,  Defoe,  Richardson,  Field¬ 
ing,  Smollett,  and  Sterne,  in  a  manner  sin¬ 
gularly  appreciative  and  manly.  Of  the 
third  lecture  we  need  only  say  that  its 
subject  is  Scott,  and  th.it  it  was  delivered 
in  Edinburgh.  The  gre.it  man  is  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  there  is  perhaps  more  than 
sufficient  celebration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city  by  night  and  by  day ;  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  celebration  of  the  men  who  have 
followed  Scott  in  the  “  gray  metropolis 
of  the  North,”  with  an  .amazing  prophecy 
ventured  as  to  the  great  men — their  name 
is  to  be  legion  —  who  in  that  city  are  yef 
to  appear  and  make  their  times  glorious. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Professor 
Masson,  in  his  jireface,  hints  that  “  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  lectures  —  the  third 
— it  might  even  be  obliging  if  the  reader 
were  to  rememlH*r  specially  that  it  tvas 
prepared  for  an  Edinburgh  audience.” 

The  fourth  lecture  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  series,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
contemporary  fiction,  and  with  writers 
who  are  at  present  alive.  It  is  full  of  al¬ 
lusions  to  Bulwer,  the  Brontes,  but  is 
mainly  occupied  with  a  comparison  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  gre.it  rivals,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of 
both  on  Douglas  .Terrold’s  funeral  day  : 


“  Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  ungraciousness 
in  our  thus  always  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  two  writers.  We  ought  to  bo  but  too  glad 
that  we  have  such  a  pair  of  contemporaries,  yet 
living  and  in  their  prime,  to  cheer  on  against 
each  other.  I  felt  this  strongly  once  when  I 
saw  the  two  men  together.  The  occasion  was 
historic.  It  was  in  June,  1857  ;  the  place  was 
Norwood  Cemetery.  A  multitude  had  gathered 
there  to  bury  a  man  known  to  both  of  them, 
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and  who  had  known  both  of  them  well — a  man 
whom  we  have  had  incidentally  to  name  as 
holding  a  place,  in  some  respects  peculiar,  in 
the  chiss  of  writers  to  which  they  belong,  though 
his  most  eifectiro  place  was  in  a  kindred  de¬ 
partment  of  literature  ;  a  man,  too,  of  whom  I 
will  say  that,  let  the  judgment  on  his  remaining 
writings  be  permanently  what  it  may,  and  let 
tongues  have  spoken  of  him  this  or  that  awry, 
there  breathed  not,  to  my  knowledge,  within  j 
the  unwholesome  bounds  of  what  is  specially 
London,  any  one  in  whose  actual  person  there 
was  more  of  tlie  pith  of  energy  at  its  tensest, 
of  that  which  in  a  given  myriad  any  where,  dis-  j 
tinguishes  the  one.  How  like  a  little  Nelson  he 
stood,  dashing  back  his  hair,  and  quivering  for 
the  verbal  combat !  The  flash  of  his  ^wit,  in 
which  one  quality  the  island  had  not  his  match, 
was  but  the  manifestation  easiest  to  be  ob¬ 
served  of  a  mind  compact  of  sense  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  soul  generous  and  on  fire.  And 
now  all  that  remained  of  Jcrrold  was  inclosed  j 
within  the  leaden  coiBn  which  entered  the 
cemetery  gates.  As  it  passed,  one  saw  Dickens 
among  the  bearers  of  the  pall,  his  uncovered 
head  of  genius  stooped,  and  the  wind  blowing 
his  hair.  Close  behind  came  Thackeray  ;  and, 
as  the  slow  procession  wound  up  the  hill  to  the 
chapel,  the  crowd  falling  into  it  in  twos  and 
threes  and  increasing  its  lengtli,  his  head  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  later  ranks,  towering  far  in  j 
the  front  above  all  the  others,  like  that  of  a 
marching  Saul.  And  so  up  to  the  little  chapel 
they  moved ;  and  after  the  service  for  the  dead, 
down  again  to  another  slope  of  the  hill,  where, 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  walks,  and  opposite  to 
the  tombstone  of  Blanchard,  Jerrold’s  grave 
was  open.  There  the  last  words  were  read ; 
the  cofiSn  was  lowered ;  and  the  two,  among 
hundreds  of  others,  looked  down  their  farewell. 
And  so,  dead  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  Jcrrold 
was  left  in  his  solitary  place,  where  the  rains 
were  to  fall,  and  the  nights  were  to  roll  over¬ 
head,  and  but  now  and  then,  on  a  summer’s 
day,  a  chance  stroller  would  linger  in  curiosity ; 
and  back  into  the  roar  of  London  dispersed  the 
funeral  crowd.  Among  those  remitted  to  the 
living  were  the  two  of  whom  we  s|>cak,  aged 
the  one  forty-five,  the  other  forty-six.  Whv 
not  be  thankful  that  the  great  city  had  two  suen 
men  still  known  to  its  streets ;  why  too  curi¬ 
ously  institute  comparisons  between  them  ?” 

In  his  estimate  of  the  two  writers  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson  does  not  in  the  least  run 
counter  to  popul.ar  feeling.  He  admits 
that  Dickens  is  the  more  productive,  ver¬ 
satile,  and  essentially  rich  mind  ;  that 
Th.ackeray  is  the  more  cynical,  melan¬ 
choly,  weighty,  and  cultured.  Dickens 
possesses  g.ayer  spirits  and  more  exube¬ 
rant  natural  genius;  Thackeray  has  the 
more  meditative  eye,  and  is  by  far  the 
profounder  artist.  Dickens  from  his  lyri¬ 
cal  turn,  and  in  the  excitement  of  work. 


[January, 

!  is  constantly  tempted  into  extravagance 
and  rhapsody.  He  has  little  command 
over  his  own  cre.ations,  and  they  use  him 
as  they  please.  He  is  constantly  wander- 
ing  on  the  confines  of  e.xistence,  where 
the  man  melts  into  the  sh.ade.  IVIost  of 
his  characters  commit  suicide,  so  fiir  as 

I  the  faith  of  the  reader  is  concerned.  They 

*  either  crumble  aw.ay  into  nothing  before 
the  book  is  closed,  or  change  into  some¬ 
thing  else.  Mr.  Pecksnift’  is  not  the  same 

I  Peck.sniff  all  through.  Wo  wonder  his 

*  daughters  did  not  express  astonishment 
.at  the  aspect  of  their  changed  papa. 
Th.ackeray  plants  himself  more  firmly  on 
the  reality  of  character,  he  holds  his  sub¬ 
ject  more  in  hand  ;  ami  although  his  j>ro- 
cess  is  comparatively  slow,  his  w’ork,  when 
finished,  looks  like  a  thing  that  will  en¬ 
dure.  There  is  nothing  lyrical  about 
Thackeray,  he  never  loses  his  self-posses¬ 
sion  through  enthusiasm.  His  tone  is 
sober,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  on  every  subjwt  he  touches,  and  on 
many  subjects  besides  which  he  prefers 
to  s.ay  nothing  alxmt.  He  has  a  quick 
and  merciless  eye  for  the  little  meannesses 

I  and  vilenesses  of  human  nature.  He  h.as 
the  instinct  of  a  flesh  fly  for  a  raw'.  Ho 
does  not  c.are  about  grand  passions  and 
tragic  crimes.  He  docs  not  believe  in 
them.  A  grocer  sanding  his  sug.ar  he 
rolls  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue ; 
he  c.an  not  away  with  Othello  in  his  jeal¬ 
ous  rage  smothering  a  ])ure  Desdemona 
with  a  bolster.  lie.ading  his  books  is  like 
sitting  in  a  police-court ;  there  is  alw.ays 
something  going  on,  ami  respectable  par¬ 
ties  in  the  witness-box  are  contininally  let¬ 
ting  out  the  shabbie.st  secrets  about  them¬ 
selves,  .and  the  judge  or  bench  is  never 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  that  kind  of 
thing  which  transpires ;  he  seems  to  ex- 
j)ect  it,  and  to  consider  it  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  thing  in  the  world.  It  would  take 
a  good  deal* to  shock  him.  Dickens  is 
the  more  jJeasing  w'riter,  and  he  really 
aw.akens  the  most  benevolent  sensations 
in  the  reader.  After  reading  one  of  his 
books  you  wish  everj'  day  in  the  year 
Christmas,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  world  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  to  a  table  groaning  with  roast  meat, 
w’ith  a  huge  plum-pudding  to  follow.  Mr. 
Dickens  empties  his  pockets  of  their  loose 
silver  to  the  first  beggar  he  meets  shiver¬ 
ing  ankle-deep  in  the  snow  ;  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  growls  “tramp”  from  beneath  his 
warm  comforter,  and  buttons  them  more 
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proudly  up.  Yet  although  the  Titma^ 
I'.hian  view  of  life  is  desponding  and 
gloomy,  it  is  so  on  the  surface,  for  the 
most  part.  Thackeray  knows,  as  well  as 
any  man,  although  he  does  not  always 
choose  to  exhibit  them,  the  nobilities  that 
lie  deep  down  beneath  the  outer  crust. 
There  is  at  times  a  strain  of  most  sad,  i 
serious  wisdom  in  him.  “  A  smile  on  the  1 
lip  and  a  tear  in  the  eye,”  and  that  proud 
reticence  of  his,  that  noble  shame  of  emo¬ 
tion,  that  stern  crushing  down  of  all  weak 
and  unmanly  tears,  makes  his  pathos, 
when  it  does  force  its  w'ay  through  mock- 
•ery  or  satire,  quite  overwhelming.  In 
Mr.  Dickens’  pathetic  pass.ages — and  they 
are  legion — there  are  too  many  tears,  and 
all  too  great  a  display  of  them.  lie 
weeps  because  he  likes  to  weep.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  tlm  “  luxury  of  grief,”  and  in¬ 
dulges  himself  pretty  frequently  in  the 
luxury.  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  books  dis- 

Clays  some  capacity  for  thinking ;  Mr. 

lickens  never  does.  No  opinion  of  his 
carries  the  slightest  weight  with  it.  lie 
can  not  argue,  he  can  only  call  nicknames, 
stinging  and  sticking,  llis  opinions  are 
as  extrayagant  as  his  characters.  More¬ 


over  he  learns  nothing.  Experience  passes 
by  him  like  the  idle  wind.  The  literary 
errors  of  his  youth  are  the  literary  errors 
of  his  manhood.  In  his  first  works  he  at¬ 
tacked  j)rofessors  of  religion,  representing 
them  as  gluttons  and  wine-bibbers,  and 
persons  careful  only  of  their  own  .advance¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  his  later  books  the  same 
representation  is  continued.  Time  h.a8 
taught  him  no  temperance,  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind  no  charity.  Ho 
still  believes  as  in  the  d.ws  of  his  hot 
youth,  when  he  wrote  Pickwick,  that 
the  svTionjan  of  Christian  is  —  Stiggins. 
It  is  only  the  resolutely  shut  eye  that  is 
competent  to  such  a  feat. 

Professor  Masson  considers  that  the 
novel  is  not  likely  soon  to  lose  its  popu¬ 
larity  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expects  that 
it  will  rise  into  greater  importance,  and 
th.at  the  gre.atest  minds  will  yet  peer  into 
its  service  and  accept  it  as  one  of  the 
noblest  forms  of  literature.  He  wishes  its 
cap.abilities  to  be  increased,  its  range  wid¬ 
ened,  and  th.at  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  by  novelists  to  “  real  life  and  epic 
I  breadth  of  interest.” 


From  Sharp  e’l  Mag  a  tine. 


BELLS  AND  THE 

WiiEX  the  influence  of  the  chimes  of 
well-remembered  bells  is  felt,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  Whittington  was  lured  back 
to  London  by  their  magic  spell.  Poets 
have  sung  of  their  influence,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  they  agree  as  to  the  effect 
produced. 

“  They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide, 

Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall — 
Of  summer  days  and  those  delightful  years, 

When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life’s  fair 
prime, 

The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into 
tears ; 

But  seeming  now,  when  all  these  days  arc 
o’er. 

The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  beard  no 
more.” 


IR  TRADITIONS. 

The  feelings  so  touchingly  expressed 
were  echoed  by  the  tender  sentiments 
breathed  by  Moore  in  his  charming  me¬ 
lody  of  TTiose  Ei'cning  Jielh,  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  many  a  sigh  from  a  full 
heart.  Often,  while  Napoleon  w.andered 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  ISI.al- 
maison,  when  any  wish,  if  not  already 
gratified,  seemed  w'ithin  his  gr.asp,  and 
when  she  who  loved  him  best  was  by  his 
side,  he  would  stay  his  steps  to  hearken 
to  the  sound  of  the  neighboring  vill.age 
bells,  and  say,  with  a  sigh :  “  flow  they 
remind  me  of  Brienno !”  In  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  his  eventful  life,  hoAV  often  may 
their  music  have  seemed  to  float  upon  the 
air,  when  far  away  from  the  scenes  of 
former  triumph  and  of  splendor  1  When, 
as  was  Ids  custom  in  the  still  hour  of 
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night,  he  has  stood  alone,  contemplating 
the  skies,  may  not  imagination  have 
■wafted  biick  the  sounds  to  which,  in  boy¬ 
hood,  he  had  so  often  listened  ? 

The  sound  of  the  bell,  announcing  jov 
and  sorrow,  may  well  be  associated  with 
all  our  recollections.  It  proclaims  the 
principal  events  of  life — birth,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  effect  of  the  funcnil  toll 
has  been  well  described  by  William  Ilowitt 
in  his  Visit  to  Remarkable  Places.  “  The 
bell,”  he  says,  “  calling  over  hill  and  dale, 
M’ith  its  solemn  voice,  the  dead  to  his 
place.”  The  green  sward,  which  he  has 
so  often  trod,  shall  know  his  steps  no 
more.  The  passing  -  bell  falls  with  a 
mournful  cadence  on  the  ear:  we  know 
that  it  gives  notice  of  the  departure  of  a 
fellow-creature  ■who  is  lying  at  the  point 
of  death.  We  have  often  listened  to  it 
as  its  melancholy  tone  seemed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gradual  parting  of  the  soul 
i'rom  the  body. 

A  belief  prevailed  in  Huntingdonshire 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  soul  never  left 
the  body  till  the  church-bell  rang,  so  that 
to  shorten  the  pangs  of  the  death-struggle 
the  passing-bell  may  have  been  introduced. 
Hut  there  are  still  more  urgent  reasons 
for  it.  According  to  old  suj)erstition,  it 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  scaring 
away  the  evil  spirits  that  Avcre  hovering 
about  to  seize  the  spirit  the  moment  it  left 
the  body.  It  was  customary,  too,  to  set 
the  bells  a -ringing  when  tempests  or 
thunder  and  lightning  were  impending, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  evil  sjiirits,  who  could  only 
be  compelled  to  desist  from  their  fell  pur- 

ose  of  destruction  by  the  sound  of  holy 

ells. 

Ovid,  Livy,  and  Lucan  allude  to  the 
customs  which  prevailed  in  their  days  of 
having  bronze  instruments  sounded  dur¬ 
ing  an  eclipse,  to  avert  the  disaster  which 
it  was  believed  to  betoken.  Durandus 
says  the  church  rings  the  bells  when  a 
stonn  is  coming  on,  that  the  devils,  when 
they  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Holy  King 
—  as  the  bells  were  considered  —  might 
take  flight,  and  so  the  tem|)est  subside. 
Latimer  alludes  to  this  custom  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  which  is  an  addition.al  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  having  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Refonnation.  Tliough 
now  discontinued  in  Protestant  churches, 
it  still  prevails  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  in  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Tuscany,  and  many  parts  of  France. 
The  belief  was  held  in  many  places  that 


all  within  hearing  of  the  convent  bells  are 
safe  from  storms,  and  from  the  evil  beings 
by  whom  they  were  jiromoted. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  that  bells 
should  be  used  on  every  awful  occasion, 
that  we  find  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Dow  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  parish 
in  wliich  the  great  prison  of  Chester  is 
situated,  on  condition  that  forever  after, 
on  the  night  before  an  execution  a  man 
should  go  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and 
strike,  with  a  hand-bell,  twelve  tolls  with 
double  strokes,  as  near  the  cells  of  the 
condemned  criminals  as  i)ossible,  and  then 
exhort  them  to  repentance.  The  grc'at 
bell  of  the  church  Avas  to  toll  as  they  wei’e 
passing  by  on  their  way  to  execution, 
and  the  bell-man  "w-as  to  look  over  the 
wall,  and  exhort  all  good  people  to  pray 
to  God  for  the  poor  sinner  icho  was  go¬ 
ing  to  safer  death.  Southey  takes  notice 
of  this  in  his  letters  of  Espriella.  3Ioney 
was  also  bequeathed  to  insure  the  ringing 
of  the  curfew  bell  in  Kidderminster,  on 
one  particular  night  in  the  year,  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  life  of  a  person,  who,  on 
his  way  from  Bridgenorth  fair,  Avas  on  the 
(oiiit  of  being  precipitated  from  a  great 
light,  Avhen  he  Avas  saved  by  the  sound 
of  the  Kidderminster  curfew,  Avhich  en¬ 
abled  him  to  return  by  the  right  direction, 
and  to  re.ach  his  home  in  safety. 

Such  sanctity  has  been  ascrilied  to  bells, 
that  Ave  find  that,  in  some  countries,  they 
are  baptized  and  given  the  name  of  some 
saint.  The  pious  Dionysius  Bars.alabi 
Avrote  a  dissertation  on  bell.s,  in  Avhich  he 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Noah,  as  he 
has  found  it  mentioned  in  several  his¬ 
tories,  that  a  command  Avas  given  to  him 
that  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  ark  should  be  summoned  to  their 
work  by  strokes  of  Avood  on  a  bell.  The 
direction  given  through  Closes  that  the 
priest  should  have  bells  attached  to  his 
robe,  by  which  his  approach  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  would  be  announced  to  the  people, 
shows  the  antiiiuity  of  their  use.  Small 
bells  Avere  employed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  civil  and  military  pur|)08es, 
and  were  sometimes  sounded  from  tem- 
)les  to  summon  the  people  to  their  re- 
igious  duties ;  it  is  said  that  their  first 
use  in  Christian  churches  Avas  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in 
Campania. 

Bells  h.ave  been  long  used  on  occasions 
less  sad  and  solemn  than  those  to  which 
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we  have  alliuled.  They  rinj?  forth  a  joy¬ 
ous  pe.al  to  welcome  the  married  jiair, 
who  tread  tlie  aisle  on  their  way  to  the 
altar  to  join  their  hands  and  plight  their 
vows.  The  merry  chimes  of  the  joy-bells 
procl.aim  good  news,  or  announce  a  roj'al 
visit.  The  castanets,  which  tinkle  like 
jmny  bells,  had  a  simple  origin ;  as  the 
merry  peasants  danced  benoatli  the  spread¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  chestnut  trees,  they 
picked  uj)  the  fallen  chestnuts,  and  rattled 
them  in  their  hands  in  time  to  the  music 
of  their  voices  and  their  gmceful  move¬ 
ments  in  the  dance.  The  castanets  in  use 
with  our  public  dancers  are  an  imitation 
of  the  chestnut,  the  n.ame  being  evidently 
derived  from  Castanea,  chestnut.  The 
cap  and  bells  given  to  fools  may  have 
originated  from  the  pleasure  which  that 
unfortunate  class  of  beings  may  have 
taken  in  the  jingling  of  bells  ;  this  strikes 
us  the  more  as  we  remember  to  have  seen 
one  to  whom  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
blessed  sun  was  denied,  who  took  inlinite 
delight  in  the  sound  of  the  triangles  with 
w'hich  he  was  furnished  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  though  so  much  was  withheld,  an 
exquisite  sense  of  hearing  gave  charms  to 
the  continuous  sound  of  tlie  triangles,  to 
which  his  own  voice  kejit  time  in  the 
monotonous  chant  of  “  Ullah,  Ullah,”  the 
only  articulate  sounds  he  could  utter. 

It  is  not  strange  that  sounds,  which  are 
the  prelude  to  communion  with  the  un¬ 
seen  world,  should  produce  an  etfeet  upon 
the  imagination.  AH  who  have  felt  the 
effect  of  the  Sabbath  bells  borne  on  the 
wind  to  a  remote  spot,  may  conceive  how 
the  recollection  may  float  upon  the  ima- 
ginatipn  of  one  who  is  far  away.  In  de¬ 
scribing  traveling  through  the  desert, 
Kothen  mentions  having  been  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  a  peal  of  bells.  “  My 
native  bells,  the  innocent  bells  of  Mallin, 
that  never  before  sent  forth  their  music 
beyond  the  Hlaggoii  hills,  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  miles  the  sound  continued, 
and  then  gradu.ally  died  away.”  It  is 
8.aid  that  sailors  often  hear  their  native 
bells,  when  far  out  upon  the  seas ;  and 
there  is  many  a  tale  of  the  mariner,  who 
heard  his  funeral  knell  not  long  before  his 
death,  the  foam  of  the  surge,  too,  having 
assumed  the  appearance  of  his  winding- 
sheet.  An  old  man,  who  had  w’ith  diffi¬ 
culty  been  saved  from  drowning,  described 
the  sensations  which  he  had  e.xperieueed  : 
he  fancied  he  heard  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and,  as  consciousness  became  less,  the 
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sound  increased  till  he  thought  all  the 
bells  of  Heaven  were  ringing  him  into 
Paradise,  and  he  felt  the  most  delightful, 
soothing  sensation ;  and  he  added,  that  in 
(he  district  where  this  happened,  tfiere  was 
not  a  hell  within  six  miles. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  bells.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his 
account  of  Scotland,  tells  of  a  bell  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Fillan,  in  the 
parish  of  Killin,  in  Perthshire ;  it  usually 
lay  uj>on  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard : 
it  was  supposed  to  possess  the  miraculous 
power  of  restoring  the  insane  to  their 
senses;  the  mani.ac  was  to  be  dipped  in 
the  Saint’s  pool,  after  which  he  was  to  be 
bound  with  ropes,  and  confined  all  night 
in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  morning  the  bell 
was  placed  ujion  his  head,  with  great 
solemnity ;  if  this  remedy  failed,  his  case 
was  considered  incurable.  Other  mar¬ 
velous  powers  were  attributed  to  this 
bell ;  if  stolen,  it  was  asserted  it  had  the 
pow'er  of  extricating  itself  from  the  hands 
of  the  robber,  and  would  then  return  to 
its  original  jilace,  while  it  continued  ring¬ 
ing  the  whole  way. 

The  belief  in  subterranean  bolls  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  common 
superstition  iu  Herkshire,  as  stated  in 
Christmas,  its  History  and  Antiquity, 
published  in  London,  in  1850,  where  if 
any  one  watches  on  Christmas  eve,  he 
w’ill  hear  subterranean  bells.  And 
throughout  the  mining  districts  the  work¬ 
men  declare  that  at  the  holy  season,  the 
mine  which  contains  the  most  precious 
ore  is  supeniaturally  illuminated  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner,  and  high  m.ass  per¬ 
formed  W'ith  the  greatest  solemnity,  the 
whole  service  chanted  by  the  unseen 
choristers  in  the  most  devout  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner.  Lord  Lindsay  gives  a 
translation  of  a  stanza  from  the  poet  Up¬ 
land,  founded  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Siiuitic  peninsula : 

“  Oil  in  the  forest  far,  one  hears 
A  passing  sound  of  distant  bells : 

Nor  legends  old,  nor  human  wit 

Can  tell  us  whence  the  music  swells. 

From  the  lost  church  ’tis  thought  that  sweet 
Faint  ringing  cometh  on  the  wind ; 

Once  many  pilgrims  took  the  path, 

But  no  one  now  the  way  can  find.” 

Though  the  chapel  which  in  former 
days  stood  by  the  Lake  of  Crassmere, 
near  Ellesmere,  has  been  swept  away  by 
Time,  its  bells  are  said  to  be  still  heard 
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whenever  the  waters  are  ruffled  by  the 
w'ind.  IMls,  it  is  told,  have  frequently 
rung  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  so  assert¬ 
ed  to  have  hap|>eued  when  Thomas  a 
lieoket  was  murdered.  The  death  of  the 
King  of  Spain  was  said  to  have  been  .al¬ 
ways  announced  at  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence  by  the  tolling  of  the  great  Indl 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa.  Collins 
made  this  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines,  beginning  thus : 

“  The  bell  of  Arrapon,  they  say, 

Spontaneous  speaks  tlie  fatal  day.” 

In  the  last  stanza  he  turns,  p.athctic.illy,  to 
his  own  death,  and  “  some  simple  knell” 
which  cJills  him  to  the  grave.  At  Haleigh, 
they  sjiy  that,  at  Christmas-time,  the  old 
church  bells  are  heard  to  ring  deep  in  the 
e.arth.  It  wa.s  customary  for  the  people 
of  that  locality  to  go  into  the  valley  on 
Christmas  morning,  and,  bending  to  the 
ground,  to  listen  to  the  mysterious  sound. 
After  Port  Koyal,  in  the  West-Indies, 
was  submerged,  at  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  sailors  told  nmny  mar¬ 
velous  stories  of  their  having  anchored  on 
the  chimneys  and  the  steej»les,  and  having 
heard  the  church  bells  ringing  in  the 
water,  touched  by  no  human  hands. 

Among  the  legends  of  bells,  it  is  told 
that,  many  yejirs  since,  the  twelve  p.ari.sh 
churches  in  Jersey  each  possessed  a  vixlu- 
able  pe.al  of  bells.  A  long  civil  war  had 
so  impoverished  the  state,  that  it  was 
judged  to  be  expedient  that  those  bells 
should  be  sold,  to  help  to  defr.ay  the 
heavy  expenses  which  had  been  incurred. 
The  bells  were  accordingly  taken  down, 
packed,  and  shipped  for  France  for  this 
purpose.  As  it  were  to  wre.ak  vengeance 
on  those  who  had  proposed  such  desecra¬ 
tion,  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  being 
conveyed  foundered  on  the  passage,  and 
every  thing  on  board  was  lost.  Since 
that  filial  time,  the  story  goes,  at  the  aj)- 
proach  of  a  storm,  the  bells  are  heard  to 
l  ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deeps.  To 
this  day  the  fishwomen  of  Simeon’s  Bay 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  water  before  they 
trust  their  boats  to  the  waves,  that  they 
may  ascertain  whetlier  the  bells  are 
ringing.  If  the  warning  chimes  are 
heard,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  leave 
the  shore.  If  all  is  still,  they  fearlessly 
pursue  their  craft. 

That  sounds  should  seem  to  float  upon 
the  air  in  desolate  regions,  and  pass  along 


the  interminable  waves,  is  not  strange ; 
for  then  the  imagination  has  nothing  to 
interrupt  its  action,  and  the  attention  is 
alive  to  the  faintest  sound.  The  great 
wilderness  which  stretches  almost  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  M'est- 
eru  shores  of  Africa  is  said  to  present 
sights  and  sounds  that  can  be  traced  only 
to  causes  that  are  supernatural.  In  that 
portion  of  the  desert  between  Palestine 
and  the  lied  Sea,  it  is  told  that  matin  and 
vesper-bells  are  heard  every  day  from 
some  phantom  convent,  which  has  never 
yet  been  discovered  to  human  sight. 
Those  bells  are  believed  to  have  sounded 
ever  since  the  ('rusades.  The  advance 
and  attack  of  armies,  with  their  trumpets, 
are  thought  to  be  distinguished.  The 
travelers  who  p.ass  along  in  the  caravans 
through  the  wide-sprea<ling  sands,  are  so 
impressed  by  the  awful  solitude,  that  they 
fancy  sounds  and  sights  to  people  the 
vast  loneliness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  who  p.assed 
through  the  dreary  waste,  that  if,  by  un¬ 
lucky  eh.ance,  one  has  lingered  behind  his 
party,  not  only  ivill  eartldy  sounds  and 
forms  be  presented  to  his  fancy,  but 
fearful  outcries  and  hideous  shap(*s,  which 
do  not  belong  to  this  world.  Walker,  in 
his  Irish  Hards,  mentions  that  some  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Irelatnl  tell  of  super- 
njitural  sounds,  often  heard  by  the  Irish 
peasantry ;  sometimes  in  loud  shrieks  or 
jdaintive  cries,  that  burst  from  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  or  steal  .along  the  valley : 
they  seem  as  the  voices  of  departed  bards 
or  fallen  heroes,  who  are,  perhaps,  sailing 
along  the  clouds  of  heaven  or  gliding 
through  the  mists.  Many  a  po«t  and 
minstrel  may  have  been  indebted  to  those 
imaginary  voices  for  the  sublimest  con¬ 
ceptions.  Mozart  was  accustomed  to 
compose  in  the  oj)en  .air,  imagination  and 
the  music  of  Nature  prompting  his  first 
passages,  and  seeming  to  him  as  the  com¬ 
missioned  inspirers  from  he.aven. 

Tourists  who  visit  Cornwall  are  sure  to 
find  their  way  to  Minster  Vale,  celebrated 
for  its  lonelijiess.  The  deep  v.alley  is 
clothed  with  grass  soft  as  velvet,  and  of 
the  most  vivid  green,  enameled  with  wild 
flowers  of  various  hues  and  delic.ate  per¬ 
fume.  The  hills  rise  to  a  consider.able 
bight  ;  the  furze,  in  the  season  of  its 
bloom,  shining  along  their  sides  like  bur¬ 
nished  gold.  The  stre.am,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  vale, 
gives  the  most  delightful  sensation  of 
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freshness  and  coolness,  oven  in  the  hottest 
day  in  summer.  From  this  valley  a  win¬ 
dow  c.an  be  discerned  through  the  thick 
foll.-ige  ;  it  belongs  to  Minster  church,  the 
.approach  to  which  is  in  another  direc¬ 
tion. 

Every  one  wdio  enters  the  romantic  and 
secluded  church-y.ard  W’hich  le.ads  to  it,  is 
struck  by  its  lonely  solemnity.  The  ven¬ 
erable  trees  cast  their  shadows  over  the 
grave-stones.  A  picturesque  winding  path 
reaches  the  church.  The  carved  oak 
tracing  in  the  interior  is  but  little  injured 
by  time.  The  remains  of  painted  glass  in 
the  windows  show  th.at  it  once  formed  a 
principal  ornament. 

The  church  has  a  pec\iliar  interest  be¬ 
sides  its  romantic  situation,  from  a  tradi¬ 
tion  connected  with  it,  which  runs  thus: 
It  is  told  that  when  it  was  being  built,  the 
Karl  of  Hatheceau.x,  who  inhabited  a 
s])lendtd  castle  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
tlie  hope  of  benefiting  his  soul,  ordered  a 
fine  peal  of  six  bells  to  be  cast  for  it.  As 
soon  as  they  were  ready,  they  were  em- 
barkefl  in  a  large  vessel  for  Hosc.astle,  the 
neighboring  village.  Forgetful  thiit  the 
sounds  of  bells  on  the  sea  was  considered 
ominous  of  disaster,  the  s.ailors,  before 
nearing  the  shore,  set  them  going.  The 
concourse  of  persons  who  were  waiting  on 
the  shore  for  their  arrival,  saw  the  ship 
inst.'intly  give  one  lurch  .and  sink,  witli 
its  precious  cargo,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  bells  w’ere  never  recovered,  but 
are  often  heard  .at  midnight  from  the  deep 
blue  waters,  pealing  a  mournful  air.  The 
tower  where  they  were  to  have  been 
hung  has  been  left  unfinished  ever  since. 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  one  of  the 
most  interesting  legends  connected  with 
helLs,  with  which  we  ever  met,  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal  for  the  year  1832. 
It  told  of  a  chime  of  bells,  wdilch  were 
manufactured  by  a  young  Italian,  who 
labored  at  them  incessantly  for  many 
years.  They  were  so  sweet  that  his  chief 
delight  was  in  listening  to  them  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  clmrm  and  the  pride  of 
his  life.  Ho  w.‘is,  however,  induced  by  the 
prior  of  a  neighboring  convent  to  part 
with  them.  With  the  profits  of  their  sale 
he  purchased  for  himself  a  little  villa, 
where  he  could  hear  his  bells  from  the 
clUr  on  which  the  convent  stood.  Their 
music  was  quite  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
Ilis  days  passed  cheerfully  on,  surrounded 


by  the  objects  of  his  love,  and  within 
hearing  of  his  precious  bell.s.  But  a  time 
of  trouble  came,  ancl  he  lost  every  thing 
— he  M’as  alone  in  the  wide  world,  bereft 
of  family,  friends,  and  home.  The  con¬ 
vent,  too.  Wits  razed  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  bells — the  bells  that  he  had  loved  so 
well  —  were  taken  to  .another  country. 
For  years  he  wandered  from  land  to  land, 
seeking  for  the  pl.ace  to  which  they  had 
been  removed.  He  w.as  a  sorrowful  old 
man  when  he  sailed  up  the  Shannon.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  w.as  a  passenger  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Pool,  near  Limerick.  He 
hired  a  small  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
landing.  It  was  an  evening  so  lovely, 
that  he  might  have  fancied  himself  in  his 
native  home.  The  Avater  Av.as  clear  as 
glass,  and  the  little  boat  glided  smoothly 
on.  The  city  Avas  ne-ar ;  and  as  the  Ita¬ 
lian  sat  in  the  stem,  his  eyes  Avere  fondly 
fixed  upon  it.  Suddenly,  amidst  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  a  peal  burst  forth  from 
the  cathedral  bells  upon  the  air.  The 
rowers  rested  on  their  oars ;  the  Itali.an 
l(*aned  back  ;  he  crossed  his  arms  uj»on 
his  breast ;  tlie  Avell-remembered,  fondly- 
loved  chime  Avas  heard  once  more.  He 
closed  his  eyes  ;  the  boatmen  landed  him, 
but  he  Avas  dead  ! 

We  need  no  legends  to  tell  us  how 
dear  bells  h.ave  ever  been  to  our  people, 
and  Avhat  gentle  feelings  they  inspire.  In 
Southey’s  Book  of  the  Church  it  is 
foTind  that  “  Somerset  pretended  that  one 
bell  in  a  steeple  w.as  sufficient  for  sum¬ 
moning  the  people  to  prayer,  and  the 
country  Avas  thus  in  danger  of  losing  its 
best  music — a  nmsic  halloAved  by  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  .according  eqn.ally  with 
social,  exalted,  .and  Avith  solitary  pensive¬ 
ness,  though  it  falls  upon  many  an  un¬ 
heeding  ear,  never  fails  to  find  some 
hearts  Avhich  it  e.xhihirates,  and  some 
which  it  softens.” 

Tlie  sound  of  the  bell  which  summons 
to  prayer,  as  the  congregation  pass  along 
the  pleasant  green  lanes  and  fields,  is 
music  which  fits  them  for  devotion.  The 
funeral-toll  .and  the  passing-bell  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  only  circumst.ance  of  life 
on  Avhich  we  c.an  calculate  with  certainty 
— our  de.ath  ;  but  the  bells  which  break 
joyously  through  the  stillness  of  night  to 
celebnate  the  advent  of  Our  Lord,  seem 
as  glad  messengers  proclaiming  life  and 
immortality  ! 
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“Hush I  do  not  weep;  it  is  over,  now.  Pa¬ 
tience  I”  they  calmly  said. 

Vexing  with  words  my  wearied  ear,  and  my  child 
in  my  arms  d«^ ; 

I  stooped,  with  passionate  grici|  to  kiss  the  little 
pallid  bee, 

That,  like  to  a  waxen  image,  lay  in  my  clasping 
arms’  embrace. 

I  passed  my  fingers  once  again  through  the  soft, 
bright,  curling  hair, 

And  drew  the  head  to  my  desolate  heart,  that  ! 
should  never  again  rest  there ;  ! 

I  kissed  the  dimpled  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
broad,  white,  blue-veined  breast, 

And  my  heart  could  not  feel,  nor  my  lips  confess 
that  “God  took  him  for  the  best” 

I  wanted  my  baby  all  night  long,  to  rest  near  my 
doting  heart ; 

I  wanted  to  watch  his  cradled  sleep,  with  his  rosy 
lips  apart ; 

I  wanted  my  baby’s  little  hands,  to  play  with  my 
loosened  hair ; 

I  wanted  my  baby’s  babbling  tones,  to  win  me 
from  every  care. 

I  wanted  my  boy,  I  wanted  him  to  grow  up  amid 
other  men ; 

That,  as  my  own  life  waned  away,  I  might  live 
in  his  life  again  ; 

And  my  heart  was  sore,  oh !  my  heart  was  sore, 
when  they  laid  him  beneath  the  sod ; 

I  could  not  to  Heaven  its  angel  give,  I  grudged 
him  to  his  God. 

I  could  not  weep,  but  my  wild  complaint  rang 
ceaseless  night  and  day : 

“  Why  were  all  other  infants  left,  and  my  infant 
snatched  away?” 

Till  at  length,  in  the  depths  of  the  silent  night, 
a  form  before  me  stood. 

Whose  presence  filled  rajj-  heart  with  joy,  though 
a  strange  awe  chilled  my  blood 

’Twas  the  little  child,  ’twas  the  little  child  they 
had  taken  from  me  away. 

From  the  warm  clasp  of  my  loving  arms,  to  place 
him  in  damp  cold  clay ; 

In  snowy  robes,  with  two  soft  white  wings,  the 
flowers  of  the  Better  Land, 

His  brow  enwreathed,  while  a  small  gold  harp 
he  held  in  his  little  hand 


But  the  cherub  face  in  his  infant  life,  which  was 
ever  so  bright  and  glad. 

Seemed  downcast  now,  and  his  largo  blue  eyes 
were  filled  with  tear-drops  sad ; 

I  was  silent  first,  but  strong  mother’s  love  soon 
o’ercame  my  human  fears. 

And  I  a.sked  my  boy  why  angel-eyes  were  thus 
filled  with  mortal  tears. 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  “  from  where  I  was  laid  to 
rek,  ’neath  the  fresh  green  sod 

Has  gone  up  your  wild  despairing  cry  —  *  I 
grudge  him  to  his  God  1’ 

It  darkens  my  Spirit,  even  there,  ’mid  the  happy 
angel-band 

And  the  harp,  which  God’s  purest  praise  should 
hymn,  hangs  silent  in  my  hand 

“  But  He  is  love,  and  a  pitying  glance  has  cast 
on  thy  sinful  woe. 

And  to  win  back  thy  soul  to  peace,  has  sent  me 
to  tell  thee  what  now  I  know. 

Mother,  had  I  to  manhood  grown,  my  nature 
fierce  and  w’ild. 

Would  have  steeped  my  soul  in  darkest  sin,  and 
God  took  your  little  child 

“  In  tenderest  mercy  parting  us,  for  a  few  brief 
passing  years. 

That  we  may  meet  again  to  know  no  partings, 
griefs,  or  tears ; 

Then  humbly  bow  thy  will  to  His  whose  mercy 
hems  us  round. 

That  the  cloud  from  my  spirit  may  pa.ss  away, 
and  my  harp  with  His  praise  resound  1” 

As  he  spoke,  my  heart  was  softening  fast ;  as  ho 
ceased  my  infant  smiled. 

With  a  ray  so  bright  of  heaven’s  own  light,  that 
I  scarcely  knew  my  child  ; 

HLs  white  wings  moved  and  beneath  hLs  touch 
the  harp  gave  forth  a  sound. 

Which  steeped  my  soul  in  bliss  so  deep  I  knew 
not  what  pa&scd  around 

When  it  died  away,  the  child  was  gone,  my  little 
angekson ; 

But  I  knew  by  the  tears,  now  shed  at  last,  tliat 
God’s  victory  was  won. 

With  morning  light,  by  the  grave  I  knelt — the 
dew  yet  gemmed  the  ^ — 

And  with  an  humbled,  contrite  heart,  gave  him 
and  myself  to  God 
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ALPINE  AVALANCHES. 


Acx^onmxo  to  Byron,  an  avalanche  is  a 
“  thunderbolt  of  snow.” 

Travelers  are  frequently  disappointed 
on  witnessing  the  spectacle.  Brought 
into  cheating  proximity  by  the  pnrity  of 
the  air,  and  deluded  by  the  colossal  pro- 
)ortions  of  a  mountain  landscape,  they 
lave  been  known  to  treat  the  phenomenon 
as  one  of  a  very  trumpery  description. 
Even  poetical  minds  find  it  dillicult  to 
believe  that  the  white  spirt  and  thin 
streak  which  siiddenly  appear  on  a  distant 
rock  are  the  true  representatives  of  the 
deadliest  missiles  contJiined  in  the  arsenal 
of  Frost.  “  From  some  jutting  knob,  of 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,”  says  Talfourd, 
“  a  handful  of  snow  is  puffed  into  the  air, 
and  lower  down,  on  the  neighboring  slant, 
you  observe  veins  of  white  substance 
creaming  down  the  crevices  —  like  the 
tinsel  streams  in  the  distance  of  a  pretty 
scene  in  an  Easter  melo-drama,  quickened 
by  a  touch  of  magic  wand  —  and  then  a 
little  cloud  of  snow,  as  from  pelting  fairies, 
rises  from  the  frost-work  basin ;  and  then 
a  sound  .as  of  a  thunder-clap ! — all  is  still 
and  silent — and  this  is  an  av.alanche  !  If 
you  c.an  believe  this — can  realize  the  truth 
that  snow  jmd  ice  h.ave  just  been  dis¬ 
lodged,  in  power  to  crush  a  human  village, 
you  may  believe  in  the  distance  at  which 
you  stand  from  the  scene,  and  th.at  your 
eye  is  master  of  icy  precipices  embracitig 
ten  miles  perpendicular  ascent ;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  lesson,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  awful  sound  and  the  pretty 
siglit,  renders  it  harder.”*  Occasionally, 
however,  tiie  spectacle  is  exhibited  on  a 
scale  so  splendid,  that  the  cravings  of  the 
most  anxious  sight-seer  are  fuily  a]»pe.ased. 
Crossing  the  Wengem  Alj),  directly  in 
front  of  the  .Tungfrau,  whoso  precipitous 
flanks  are  famous  for  their  snow-falls,  Dr. 
Cheever  was  privileged  to  behold  two 
glorious  specimens.  “  One  can  not  com¬ 
mand  any  language  (s,ays  he)  to  convey 
an  .adequate  idea  of  their  magnificence. 
You  are  standing  far  below,  gazing  up  to 


where  the  great  disk  of  tho  glittering  Alp 
cuts  the  he.avens,  .and  drinking  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  silent  scene  around.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  an  enormous  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  in 
itself  a  mountain,  seems  to  move ;  it 
breaks  from  the  toppling  outmost  mount¬ 
ain  ridge  of  snow,  where  it  is  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  its  first  fall  of  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet,  is  broken  into  millions 
of  fragments.  As  you  first  see  the  flash 
of  dist.ant  artillery  by  night,  then  hear 
the  roar,  so  here  you  may  see  the  white 
flashing  mass  majestic.ally  bowing,  then 
hear  the  astounding  din.  A  cloud  of 
dusty,  misty,  dry  snow,  rises  into  the  air 
from  the  concussion,  forming  a  white  vol¬ 
ume  of  fleecy  smoke,  or  misty  light,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  thunders  forth  the  icy 
torrent  in  its  second  prodigious  fall  over 
the  rocky  battlements.  Tho  eye  follows 
it  delighted,  .as  it  plows  through  the  path 
which  preceding  avalanches  have  worn, 
till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a  vast  ridge 
of  bare  rock,  perhaps  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  perjwndicular.  Then  flows 
the  whole  c.atar.act  over  the  gulf  with  a 
still  louder  roar  of  echoing  thunder. 
Another  fall  of  still  greater  depth  ensues, 
over  a  second  similar  castellated  ridge  or 
reef  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  with  an 
awful  majestic  slowness,  and  a  tremendous 
crash  in  its  concussion,  awakening  ag.ain 
the  reverberating  peals  of  thunder.  Then 
the  torrent  roars  on  to  another  smaller 
fall,  till  .at  length  it  reaches  a  mighty 
groove  of  snow  and  ice,  like  the  slide 
down  the  Pilatus,  of  which  l^layfalr  has 
given  so  powerfully  graphic  a  description. 
Here  its  progress  is  slower,  and  l.ast  of  .all 
you  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  falluig  fr.ag- 
ments  as  they  drop  out  of  sight,  with  a 
dead  weight,  into  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
to  rest  there  forever.”  * 

Avalanches  admit  of  a  certain  classifica¬ 
tion.  First,  there  are  those  which  consist 
of  snow  recently  fallen,  and  therefore 
loosely  compacted.  Set  in  motion  by  the 

*  Cheever’a  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the 
Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc. 


*  Talfourd's  Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts. 
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first  competent  wind  which  ariscfi,  the 
powdery  mass  is  impelled  down  the 
mountain  declivities,  shrouded  in  its  own 
white  spray,  until  it  finds  a  lodgment  in 
gome  cleft  or  hollow  of  the  rock.  Com¬ 
paratively  harmless  as  these  “  drift  ava¬ 
lanches”  are,  the  mere  rush  of  air  they 
occasion  has  been  known  to  whisk  a 
vehicle  containing  thirteen  persons  over 
the  brow  of  a  precipice. 

Class  number  two  comprehends  the 
rolling  avalanches.  Tliese  are  literally 
great  snow-balls  formed  of  snow  j>artially 
thawed,  and  therefore  reduced  to  such 
a  clammy  state  that  the  missile  gra«luallv 
increases  in  bulk  as  it  advances.  S<*hool- 
boys  would  be  delighted  to  stand  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  mold  a  lumj> 
which  M'ould  pick  up  fresh  material  at 
every  step  of  its  progress,  until,  issuing 
from  the  regions  of  j)erpetual  m  inter,  it 
crashed  through  the  forests  and  exploded 
like  a  monster  shell  before  it  could  reach 
the  floor  of  the  v.alley.  Travelers  who 
slide  down  mountains  like  the  Slidehorn, 
or  who  indulge  in  playful  excursions  on 
a  Russian  ice-hill,  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  tremendous  impetus  which  these  pro¬ 
jectiles  acquire.  Should  a  poor  chalet 
stop  the  way,  the  frail  fabric  tlissolves  in 
a  shower  of  chips,  and  the  occni>ants  are 
destroyed  ere  they  have  time  to  mutter  a 
prayer.  It  was  by  a  fall  of  this  descrijv 
tion  that  eighty-four  ]>ersons  were  killed 
in  1820,  at  Ober  Gestelen,  in  the  Canton 
Wallis,  and  now  lie  interred  in  the  same 
grave. 

Avalanche  number  three  is  produced 
by  the  thawing  of  snow  in  consequence  of 
the  sun’s  heat  or  the  warmth  of  the  winds. 
The  water  which  percolates  through  the 
bed  renders  the  rock  slippery,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  adhesion  of  the  mass.  Resting 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  whole  sheets  arc 
thus  set  in  motion,  and  away  they  glide, 
heaping  up  the  material  before  them  in 
great  waves,  and  then  pouring  over  preci¬ 
pices  in  broad  majestic  cascades — N  iaga- 
ras  of  snow.  This  species  of  avalanche  is 
termed  the  “sliding,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  last,  or  “  rolling  ”  avalanche. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon.  When  the  summer  sun  is  playing 
hotly  upon  a  glacier,  it  must  frequently 
loosen  some  of  the  tall  overhanging 
blocks  which  give  such  a  jagged  but 
piquant  look  to  these  frozen  streams. 
Shattered  into  atoms  by  the  fall,  the  i)ar- 
licles  stream  down  the  slope  until  their 


march  is  arrested  by  some  obstacle,  or 
their  momentum  is  gradually  exhausted. 
Passsing  along  the  far-famed  V.ale  of 
Chamouni  the  other  day,  u  e  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  an  admirable  sample 
of  number  four.  Smldenly  the  deep-toned 
snap  which  denotes  that  an  avalanche  is 
about  to  descend — the  signal  given  by 
the  mountains  when  they  are  preparing 
to  launch  their  thunderlmlts  of  snow — 
w.as  heard  from  the  foot  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  Down  toppled  a  cnag  of  ice.  It 
broke  into  millions  of  fragments.  The 
course  of  the  white  stream  was  visible  to 
the  eye,  u  liilst  the  ear  listened  eagerly  ibr 
the  grand  nishing  noise,  which  distance, 
however,  subdued  into  a  hail-like  rustic. 
In  a  moment  all  was  still  again,  except 
the  hiss  of  the  cascade  and  the  clamor 
of  the  furious  Arve  “  raving  ce-aselessl  v.” 
Rut  to  judge  of  the  terrors  of  an  ice-tiill, 
you  must  grapple  with  it  on  clo.ser  terms. 
“  We  had  reached  a  |)osition,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  in  his  account  of  an  ascetit 
of  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  “  where  massive 
ice-cliffs  protected  us  on  one  side,  while 
in  front  of  us  was  a  sj>ace  more  oj)en  than 
any  we  had  yet  passeil ;  the  re,a.son  being 
that  the  ice  avalanches  had  chosen  it  for 
their  principal  path.  W e  had  just  ste])ped 
uj)on  this  sj)ace,  Avhon  a  })e!il  above  us 
brought  us  to  a  stand.  Trash  !  crash  ! 
crash  !  nearer  and  nearer,  the  sound  be¬ 
coming  more  continuous  and  confused  as 
the  descending  masses  broke  into  smaller 
blocks.  Otiward  they  came!  boulders, 
half  a  ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping 
down  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  fury,  as  if 
their  sole  mission  was  to  crush  the  seracs 
to  powder.  Some  of  them,  on  striking 
the  ice,  rebounded  like  elastic  b:ills,  de¬ 
scribed  ])ai'abolas  through  the  air,  again 
madly  smote  the  ice,  and  8cattere(i  its 
dust  like  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
blocks  were  deflected  by  their  collision 
with  the  glacier,  and  were  carried  past  us 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  wo 
stood.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  an 
exhibition  of  force  at  all  comparable  to 
this,  and  its  proximity  rendered  that 
fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would 
have  been  sublime.”  * 

Now,  abrupt  and  caj»riciou8  as  snow¬ 
falls  may  appe.ar,  they  have  their  times 
!uid  seasons,  like  many  a  sedater  ])henom- 
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enon.  Tliose  of  the  first  class  generally 
occur  when  winter  commences ;  the  last 
are  limited  to  the  months  of  summer. 
Xumbcrs  two  and  three  usually  reserve 
their  strength  for  the  spring,  betuiuse  then 
the  fetters  of  frost  begin  to  relax :  and 
when  avalanches  are  in  season  on  any 
jtarticular  moimtain,  the  hours  of  descent 
on  its  several  side's  may  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  precision.  From  ten  to 
twelve  is  your  time,  if  you  wish  to  wit¬ 
ness  an  exhibition  on  the  eastern  sloi)e; 
from  twelve  to  two  on  the  southern  ;  from 
three  to  six  on  the  western  ;  and  still  later 
in  the  day,  if  you  expect  to  enjoy  a  north¬ 
ern  discharge.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  this  regularity  of  action  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  Some  avalanches, 
too,  have  beaten  tracks ;  so  that,  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  rules  which  govern  their 
launching,  the  peasants  not  only  known 
when  to  look  out  for  scpialls,  but  can  tra¬ 
verse  their  ]).aths  without  d.anger.  Nor  is 
m.an  w'holly  j»owerless  against  these  rush¬ 
ing  monsters,  for  in  some  c.ase8  ho  can 
control  their  fury,  or  even  guide  them 
harmle.ssly  away.  In  certain  localities 
which  are  much  haunted  by  avalanches, 
stout  posts  have  been  driven  into  the 
ground,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
breeding-place,  or  embankments  thrown 
up  at  ])erilou8  points,  in  order  to  divert 
their  course,  and  induce  them  to  tr.avel  in 
ruts  of  comparative  s.afety.  Some  bold 
)easants  have  even  ventured  to  build  their 
louses,  or  store-huts,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  glacier,  defending  the  edifices  by  high 
walls,  which  are  furnished  with  jutting 
angles,  in  the  hope  that  these  will  divide 
the  siiow-torrent  like  wedges,  .and  compel 
it  to  flow  innocuously  pitst.  Others  have 
been  know’ii  to  surround  their  elevated 
sheds  with  sloping  bulwarks,  which  they 
sprinkle  with  water ;  so  that,  when  frozen 
smooth,  the  mountain  missiles  may  glide 
over  the  building  without  injury.  In 
some  places  the  grass  is  left  unmown,  in 
order  that  the  blades,  when  stittened  with 
frost,  may  serve  as  frail  pegs  to  detain  the 
W’inter  snow ;  in  others,  the  inhabitants 
are  forbidden  to  cut  trees  within  the  ]>ro- 
tecting  belt  of  fiircst.  On  many  roads 
you  pass  through  galleries  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  at  points  where  the  av.a- 
lanche  is  known  to  stalk;  and  here  and 
there,  as  .at  Leukerbad,  wdiich  is  provided 
with  a  rampart  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
long  and  seventeen  high,  you  find  a  vil¬ 
lage  fortified  against  this  subtle  foe  as  care¬ 


fully  as  ancient  towns  used  to  bo  against 
military  engines  and  human  depred.ators. 

One  peculijir  feature  in  the  proceedings 
of  an  avalanche  is  the  blast  by  which  it  is 
accomp.anied.  Driving  the  .air  before  it 
w’ith  great  velocity,  a  considerable  com¬ 
motion  must  necessarily  be  pro<luced  in 
the  atmosphere.  Probably  the  effects 
have  been  greatly  overrated,  but  the  mis¬ 
chief  occasioned  by  these  terrible  visitors 
sometimes  assumes  a  fonn  which  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  principle  of  .aerial  con¬ 
cussion.  Trees  are  frequently  stripped  or 
leveled  on  each  side  of  their  track,  thouglr 
standing  far  beyond  the  re.ach  of  the  hur¬ 
rying  snow.  “  The  current  of  air,”  says 
Friedrich  Kiimer,  “extends  many  hun¬ 
dred  p.aces  beyoml  the  lawine,  and  over¬ 
shoots  it  with  a  violence  which  the  solid 
cliffs  can  scarcely  resist.  The  strongest 
trees  are  torn  to  strijrs,  men  and  animals 
are  hurled  into  the  abyss,  or  borne  unhurt 
to  some  neighboring  ridge ;  houses  are 
unroofed,  .and  beams,  lumps  of  ice,  .and 
fragments  of  stone  are  sent  clattering 
through  the  air.”  ♦  It  is  stated  th.at  the 
eastern  spire  of  the  convent  of  Dissentis 
was  prostr.ated  by  the  breath  of  an  ava- 
laiiche,  which  da.shed  past  the  place  at  the 
ilist.ance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the 
twcjity-scventh  of  December,  1811),  an 
enormous  mass  swept  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Visp  from  the  Biesgletscher,  as 
if  e.ager  to  devour  the  little  hamlet  of 
llanda,  which  lies  on  the  op|x>site  slope. 
Fortunately  the  vast  missile  took  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  north  of  the  village,  marking 
its  path  with  a  spray  of  icy  fragments  ami 
lumps  of  stone,  which  desolated  the  neigh¬ 
boring  fields  for  the  time.  The  cure  of  the 
parish  was  aw.akened  by  a  shock  which 
tossed  up  his  bed  as  if  a  young  earthquake 
were  gamboling  in  his  apartment.  A  ter¬ 
rible  rush  of  wind  succeeded,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  recoil  of  the  air  from 
the  rocks  which  fronted  the  avalanche. 
Chimneys  were  thrown  down ;  roofs  were 
peeled  from  the  houses  ;  the  garnered  hay 
was  whirled  up  the  mountain  side,  or 
strewn  over  the  woods ;  a  timber  hovel, 
containing  a  coiqfie  of  old  women,  was 
carried  bodily  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  without  inflicting  any 
injury  upon  its  occupants ;  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  buildings  were  dam.aged  or 
destroyed.  When  Leukerbad — so  famous 
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But  if  a  soft  substance  like  snow  is  thus  ' 
appalling  in  its  effects,  what  must  be  the 
case  when  the  avalanche  consists  of  huge 
masses  of  rock  ?  Almost  every  Alpine 
vallev  is  strewn  with  great  bouldei's, 
Avhioli  have  been  torn  from  the  neighbor-  j 
ing  cliffs,  and  hurled,  amidst  smoko  and 
thunder,  into  the  smiling  pastures  beneath. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  scored  by  stony 
streams,  which  look  :us  if  they  cut  their 
way  through  the  fine  forest  zones,  and  had 
then  been  arrested  at  a  stroke.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  entire  mountain-top  may  be  said 
to  give  way.  Let  it  rest  in  an  inclined 
position  upon  a  be<l  of  soft  Klipi)ery  matt*- 
rial,  like  clay,  ainl  if  the  water  should 
w’ash  out  sufiicient  soil  to  affect  its  stabili¬ 
ty,  down  it  will  rush,  w'ith  that  awful  im- 
jietus  which  sweeps  away  men  .as  if  tiiey  * 
w'cre  motes,  and  mows  down  whole  vil¬ 
lages  ns  if  they  were  grass  under  the 
scythe.  The  Uossberg  landslip  is  one  of 
bl.ack  memory  in  the  history  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  From  the  summit  of  the  Highi,  the 
eye  may  observe  the  huge  scar  which  w'.as 
made  in  this  ill-omened  mountain  upwards 
of  fifty  yeai>i  ago  ;  and  though  the  spec¬ 
tator  stands  in  the  presence  of  an  army 
of  hills,  such  as  the  world  can  not  well 
m.atch — though  he  sees  the  sun  kindle 
e.ach  dist.ant  peak,  with  a  light  which 
seems  unearthly  in  its  beauty — though, 
glancing  downwards,  he  perceives  the 
morning  mists  floating  with  snowy  wings 
over  each  fair  lake  .and  stream,  like  guar¬ 
dian  sj)irits  hovering  over  their  slee|»ing 
charges  —  and  who  that  has  once  Inmg 
over  that  magical  maj)  will  forget  its 
varied  fascinations  ?  yet,  if  the  gazer  has 
learnt  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Arth,  he  will  turn  with  a  shudder  to  the 
terrible  wound  still  gaping  in  the  laisl- 
8ca])e,  .and  sorrowfully  track  tlio  course 
of  the  gre<it  furrow  along  which  Death 
drove  his  plowshare,  in  September,  1800. 
On  the  second  of  that  month,  .about  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  Dr. 
Z.ay,*  who  witnessed  the  scene,  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  set  in 
m(*tion.  A  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  three 
miles  in  length,  a  thousand  feet  in  breatltli, 
.and  a  hundred  in  depth,  8wej)t  madly  into 
the  vale  beneath,  crushing  three  villages 
wholly,  and  a  fourth  partially,  bene.ath  its 
stony  billows.  Part  of  the  tUbria  was 
hurled  into  the  Lake  of  Lawertz,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  live  miles,  where  it  filled  up  one 


extremity,  and  produced  a  wave  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  hight,  which  deluged  the 
villages  on  its  shores.  Flights  of  stones, 
some  of  them  of  enormous  dimensions, 
swept  through  the  air  like  showers  of  can¬ 
non-balls.  Torrents  of  mud  accompanied 
the  crm)tion.  Few  escaped  who  were  en¬ 
trapped.  Seven  travelers  from  Berne, 
entering  Gohlan  just  at  the  time  of  the 
slip,  were  buried  in  the  rnins.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  buildings  of 
v.arious  kinds  were  destroyed,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  flmr  hundred  and  fifty  human 
beings  |►erished.  A  few  minutes  (not 
more  than  five)  sufficed  for  this  terrible 
trans.action.  At  one  moment  the  land¬ 
scape  lay  placid  and  be.autiful  in  the  lap 
of  the  treacherous  mountain  ;  at  another 
its  loveliness  had  vanished,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  number  of  shapeless  hil¬ 
locks,  beneath  which  hundreds  of  men  .and 
women  had  been  sadly  and  suddenly 
sepulchred. 

There  are  avalanche.s  of  mud  also.  A 
he.avy  shower  of  rain  —  and  showers  are 
no  dainty  drizzles  in  mountain  regions — 
brings  down  a  torrcait  of  clayey  material 
mixed  with  stones,  and  the  viscid  stream 
rolls  on  until  it  reaches  some  low  level, 
where  it  converts  the  landscape  into  a 
sort  of  Irish  bog.  Travelers  entertain  a 
strong  objection  to  this  dirty  jdienoinenon. 
The  rei)airers  of  roads  feel  themselves 
greatly  aggrieved  by  its  appearance,  and 
regard  it  as  a  highly  indictable  deinonst na¬ 
tion.  Not  long  ag(*,  after  passing  through 
tlie  grotesque  old  town  of  Altorf,  where 
William  Tell  shot  the  famous  apple  from 
his  son’s  head  —  ami  the  site  of  this  re- 
nowncsl  piece  of  archery  is  still  induaited 
by  two  fountaitis — we  traversed  a  stream 
of  innd  which  had  recently  .arrested  the 
progress  of  vehicles,  and  still  required  the 
services  of  numerous  laborers  to  keej*  the 
highway  practicable.  The  adjoining  orch¬ 
ards  and  ]»astures  had  been  inundated 
by  the  filthy  tide,  and  chalets  lay  miserably 
imbeddetl  in  the  stitfening  conqiound.  On 
the  road  from  Grindelwald  to  Interlachen, 
however,  we  were  compelled  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  mud  .avalanche  on  more 
j  j)rovoking  terms.  After  proceeding  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  former  place,  the  voiture 
w:vs  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  Entertain¬ 
ing  some  doubts  respecting  the  perfect 
I  sanity  of  onr  ehanoteer,  who!»e  frantic 
,  nninagemcnt  of  the  drag  dowri-hill  would 
I  have  made  a  good  j)oint  in  any  commission 
1  of  lunacy,  w'c  were  half-prepared  for  some 
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nice  little  catastrophe.  What  should  it 
be?  W  as  the  vehicle  —  apparently  as  in- 
finn  a  production  as  the  Shem-and-llain 
buggy  over  which  Sydney  Smith  made  so 
merry — about  to  founder  disgracefully  in 
the  liigh  road?  Were  we  to  be  hurled 
into  tl»e  meadows  below  ?  And,  in  that 
case,  should  we  be  let  off  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  or  must  a  leg  and  a  couple  of  ribs 
be  inexorably  broken?  Or  had  some 
real  live  bandit  rushed  out  of  his  den,  and 
ordered  our  coachman — himself  a  bandit 
on  the  box  —  to  surrender  his  fare  at  dis¬ 
cretion  ?  On  looking  out,  however,  it 
appeared  that  several  carriages  before  us 
had  been  brought  to  a  similar  stand.  The 
cause  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  mud 
torrent,  which  lay  across  the  road  like  a 
huge  black  snake.  Well,  why  not  try  to 
drive  through  it  ?  The  voituriers  declared 
it  to  be  impos-sible.  Tlien,  why  not  pro¬ 
cure  implements,  and  attempt  to  cle.ar  a 
path  ?  The  voituriers  looked  at  you  com- 
j>a.ssiouately,  as  if  you  u  ere  insane.  Or, 
could  we  not  be  j>ermittcd  to  p.as8  over 
the  neighboring  fields  ?  The  voituriers 
seemed  indignant.  In  short,  these  gentry 
were  of  opinion,  one  and  all,  that  the 
M'hole  tile  of  carriages,  with  their  ]»as8- 
engers  —  French,  English,  Germans,  Itus- 
sians — must  return  Grindelwald  for  the 
night ;  th.at  is,  in  j)laiu  terms,  every  one 
must  hand  over  a  little  more  money  to 
the  hotel-keepers  of  the  place,  and  next 
day  pay  a  further  fee  to  the  cormorant 
coachmen  themselves.  Xow,  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  great  ple.‘i8ure  in  being  chejited 
— that  point  is  settled  upon  good  author¬ 
ity  ;  but  the  joy  of  the  oper.ation  consists 
in  its  being  executed  neatly,  skillfully, 
liandsoniely,  and  with  a  subtle  sort  of 
audacity  which  floors  whilst  it  f:i.scinates. 
You  must  be  tickled  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  plundered.  Metaphorically 
s[/ealung,  a  good  practitioner  in  the  art 
will  throw  you  into  a  pleasing  state  of 
being,  by  drawing  a  feather  to  and  fro 
under  your  chin  u  ith  one  hand,  wliilst  he 
plunges  the  other  deep  into  your  pocket, 
liut  here  the  artifice  was  too  transparent. 
The  Aoituriers  resigned  themselves  so 
ineekK'  to  the  terrors  of  that  mud  torrent 
— which  a  few  British  “  navvies”  would 
have  vanquished  in  a  trice  —  that  several 
of  the  travelers  resolved  to  .abandon  their 
vehicles,  though  a  storm  Mils  obviously 
impending,  .and  j)rosecuto  their  journey 
on  foot.  Fortunately,  after  an  hour’s 
walk,  carriages  M’ere  found  at  the  village 


of  ZweilUtschinen ;  and  M’ith  the  rain 
hissing  around  us,  and  the  lightning 
gleaming  incessantly  on  the  brauding 
river  beside  us.  Me  .arrived  late  in  the 
evening  at  the  beautiful  little  town  of  In- 
terliichen. 

Sh.all  M'e  say  then  that  the  avalanche  is 
M-holly  a  pestilent  and  malignant  thing  ? 
At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  have 
no  other  mission  in  nature  but  to  scourge 
and  destroy.  Like  some  fierce  dragon  of 
fabled  time,  the  M’hite  monster  lies  am¬ 
bushed  in  its  mountain  lair  till  the  moment 
comes  M’hen  it  can  pounce  upon  its  human 
prey,  and  streM’  the  green  valley  beneath 
M'ith  ruin  and  death.  Then,  moved  by  a 
sound  or  a  sunbeam,  M'ith  a  roar  M'hich 
rouses  every  echo,  and  a  rush  M'hich  vies 
in  speed  M'ith  the  lightning’s  flight, 
shrouding  its  huge  form  in  the  foam 
M'hich  it  scatters  from  its  sides,  as  charg¬ 
ing  squadrons  v.ail  themselves  in  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  battle  —  it  dashes  headlong 
into  the  haunts  of  men,  hurling  their  frail 
fabrics  to  the  ground  M'ith  the  blast  of  its 
breath,  and  strangling  M'hole  communities 
in  its  stern  icy  embrace.  But  its  path  is 
not  ahvays  deadly.  Hundreds  of  av.a- 
lanches  fall  harmle.ssly  each  day.  X.ature 
indeed  has  need  of  their  services.  They 
are  her  true  retainers,  and  must  be  al- 
loM'cd  to  take  rank  amongst  her  liveried 
phenomena.  For,  M'ere  the  vapor  M  liich 
is  precipitated  as  snoM'  above  the  frontier 
line  of  jierpetual  congelation  permittiMl  to 
accumulate,  much  valuable  fluid  Mouhl  be 
M'ilhdraM'n  from  the  great  system  of 
aqueous  circulation,  and  locked  up  in 
localities  M'here  there  is  neither  man,  nor 
beast,  nor  herb  to  ]»rofit  by  the  store. 
But  the  avalanche  is  ever  relieving  the 
crags  of  their  load,  and  trausjmrting  it 
from  the  peak  to  the  plain.  There  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  M'arm  .atmosphere  of  the 
valleys,  the  ground  gladly  drinks  in  the 
soft  drops,  and  repays  the  blessing  by  the 
smiling  sM'ards  of  summer  .and  tlie  golden 
crops  of  autumn.  Thus  the  sloM'-footed 
glacier,  craM'ling  doM  n  the  mount.ain-side 
M'ith  sure  but  imperceptible  stej),  and  the 
M'inged  av.al.anche,  M'hose  SM  oop  is  sM'ifler 
than  eye  can  folloM',  are  both  engaged  in 
the  same  important  task ;  for  tlie  charge 
M'hich  has  been  given  to  them  as  sM'orn 
seriitors,  is  that  they  should  convey  to 
the  regions  of  human  life  and  industry 
the  surjflus  of  those  snowy  deposits  M'hich 
M'ould  lie  valueless  if  simply  hoarded 
amongst  the  everlasting  hills. 
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DEATH  OF  WASH 

Tiik  j)atri.‘ircli  of  Americjin  letters  is  no 
more!  Washington  Iuving  Ls  dead!  A 
preat  light  is  extinguished  !  A  brilliant 
star  in  the  western  firmament  has  dis.ap- 
peared,  leaving  a  halo  of  radiance  along  the 
track  of  life  behind  him  !  Ilis  name  and 
memory  will  be  held  in  Lasting  remem¬ 
brance  by  his  admiring  countrymen,  .and 
by  all  the  worhl  of  letters.  He  diecl  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honors,  in  the  mellow 
evening  of  a  useful  and  well-spent  lite, 
leaving  a  deep  and  abiding  impression 
upon  the  world  and  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  achievements  in  the  world 
of  letters — the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  genius 
and  his  extended  acquisitions,  will  bo 
his  monument,  more  enduring  than  mar¬ 
ble.  His  works  will  follow  his  name, 
and  embalm  his  memory  to  the  end  of 
time.  At  this  late  lutur,  before  closing 
this  number  of  the  E(M.e<tic,  we  have  no 
time  or  room  to  do  adequate  justice  to  so 
great  a  theme,  and  to  tlie  character  and 
memory  of  so  great  and  good  a  man.  We 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Eci.kctic  for  1858,  which 
w:is  embellished  with  a  line  portrait  of  this 
distlng.iished  man,  and  with  an  extended 
biograjdiical  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  Hon.  Washington  Irving  died  .at 
his  residence  at  Suunyside  on  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  first,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  His  funeral  was  .attend¬ 
ed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  and  by 
the  Common  Council  of  New- York.  We 
only  add  a  few  eloquent  words  which  he 
uttered  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native 
land  years  since. 

In  1832,  3Ir.  Irving  returned  home 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  spent 
in  the  leading  capit.als  of  Europe.  The 
dawning  honors  which  he  bore  away  with 
him  had  ripened,  and  he  came  back  in  the 
fullness  of  his  glory.  New-York  welcom¬ 
ed  him  with  one  voice.  A  grand  dinner 
was  given  to  him  at  the  City  Hotel,  under 
the  auspices  of  such  giants  as  Albert  (ial- 
l.atin.  Chancellor  Kent,  Ch.ancellor  Wal¬ 
worth,  Vieo-Cluancellor  McCoun,  Judges 
Jones,  Oakley,  Hoflman,  James  K.  Paul- 


I  N  G  T  0  N  IRVING. 

ding,  and  many  of  our  gre.at  men  now  liv¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Irving  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Ch.ancellor  Kent,  and  in  reply,  paid  the 
tribute  of  a  son  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  in 
the  following  eloquent  words : 

“As  to  my  native  city,  from  the  time  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  coa.st  I  had  indications  of  its  grow¬ 
ing  greatness.  "NV^e  had  scarce  descried  the  land, 
when  a  thousand  sails  of  all  descriptions  gleaming 
along  the  horizon,  and  all  standing  to  or  from 
one  jHiint,  showetl  that  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hoo<l  of  a  vast  commercial  emporium.  As  I  sail¬ 
ed  up  the  beautiful  lay,  with  a  heart  swelling 
with  old  recollections  and  delightful  a.ssociations, 

I  was  astonished  to  see  its  once  wild  shores 
brightening  with  populous  villages  and  noble 
structures,  and  a  seeming  city  extending  itself 
over  the  hights  I  liad  left  covered  with  green  for¬ 
ests.  Hut  how  stall  I  describe  my  emotions 
when  our  city  rose  in  sight,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  ks  watery  domain,  stretching  away  to  a  vast 
extent,  when  I  beheld  a  glorious  sunshine  light¬ 
ing  up  the  skies  and  the  domes,  some  familiar  to 
memory,  others  new  and  unknown,  and  beaming 
upon  a  forest  of  masts  of  every  nation,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ?  I  have  gazed  with 
tulmiration  upon  many  a  fair  city  and  stately 
harbor,  hut  my  admiration  was  cold  and  ineffect¬ 
ual,  for  I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  property  in 
the  soil.  Here,  however,  my  heart  throbbed 
with  pride  and  joy  as  I  a<lmire<].  1  liad  a  birth¬ 
right  in  the  brilliant  scenes  before  me. 

“  This  wa.s  mv  own,  my  native  land.” 

“  I  come  from  gloomy  climes  to  one  of  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  and  inspiring  l)eauty.  I  come 
from  countries  lowering  with  doubt  and  danger, 
— where  the  rich  man  trembles  and  the  poor  man 
frowns  —  where  all  repine  at  the  present,  and 
dread  the  future.  I  come  from  these  to  a  coun¬ 
try  where  alt  is  life  and  anin.ation — where  I  hear 
on  every  side  the  sound  of  exultation;  where 
every'  one  speaks  of  the  past  with  triumph,  the 
present  with  delight,  the  future  with  glowing 
and  confident  anticipation.  Is  not  this  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  one  may  rejoice  to  live  ?  Is  not 
this  a  city  by  which  one  may  be  proud  to  be  re- 
cciveil  as  a  .son  ?  Is  not  this  a  land  in  which 
one  may  be  happy  to  fix  his  destiny  and  ambi¬ 
tion — if  possible  to  found  a  name  ?  I  am  asked 
bow  long  I  intend  to  remain  here.  They  know 
but  little  of  my  heart  or  my  feelings  who  can 
ask  me  that  question.  I  answer,  as  long  as  1 
live !” 
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NaTURK  A3fl)  THE  SUPERNATl’RAL,  08  together 
constituting  tho  One  System  of  God.  By  Horace 
Bcshn'ell.  Fillli  Edition.  New-York :  Charles 
.Scribner,  124  Grand  street  1860. 

This  is  no  common  book.  It  is  tho  result  of  ma¬ 
ture  thought,  of  deep  research,  of  rare  intellectual 
endowments  and  mental  strengtii.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  studied,  pondered,  and  examined  with  no  ordi¬ 
nary  care,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  and  master 
its  wide  grasp  of  views,  and  its  colossal  problems. 
It  has  called  forth  cfiticisms  and  differing  opinions.  ‘ 
and  it  would  bo  a  difficult  labor  to  harmonize  with 
it  tho  diverse  views  of  its  doctrines  which  have 
long  been  held  by  various  writers.  A  very  able  re¬ 
view  of  this  work  will  bo  found  on  tho  preceding 
pages  of  this  Number,  to  which  we  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  this 
brief  notice.  The  publishers  will  send  it  by  mail  to 
any  address  in  tho  United  Btates  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  two  duUars. 

Sermoxs,  by  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.,  of  Balti¬ 
more.  New-York:  Sheldon  A  Co.,  115  Nassau 
street  Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1860. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  book  will  be 
sufficient  to  all  who  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
this  eloquent  preacher,  or  who  know  his  reputation 
us  a  man  of  power  in  tho  pulpit 

The  Golden  Leoact  :  A  Stoiy  of  Life’s  Phisc.s. 
By  Mra  H.  J.  Moore.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
“Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  tliat  ye  would 
that  men  sho  ild  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 
Pages  338.  New-York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Lippincott  A  Co.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard 
A  Chase.  1860. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unusu.il  interest. 
It  is  a  beautiful  atory,  redolent  of  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions,  life-Uke  deliuoations  of  character  aiid  princi¬ 
ples,  a  transparent  mirror  in  which  you  may  almost 
see  the  living  personages  moving  about  here  aud 
there  acting  their  various  parts,  and  are  in  some  haz¬ 
ard  of  calling  them  by  name.  The  language  is  rich, 
easy,  hewing,  graceAiL  pure  in  sentiment,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  entertaining.  The  Golden  Ijegacy  has  a 
golden  chain  of  absorbing  intcre.st  running  through 
its  pages,  whidi  will  draw  the  reader  from  tho  ^ 
ginning  to  the  end  witliout  knowing  where  to  pause, 
it  is  a  good  tumily  book,  good  for  a  present  at  any 
time,  especially  at  tbe  holidays  now  just  at  liand. 
It  will  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  the  receipt 
of  one  dollar.  Wo  will  send  it  to  order  to  any  ad- 
dresB. 

The  BaououAif  Banqcetat  Edinbuboh. — ^The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  tbe  banquet  have  not  vet  all  been 
completed.  It  is  fully  expected  that  his  lordship 
will  be  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  on  tho 
24th  inst.,  And  that  after  the  banquet  he  will  de¬ 
liver  an  address  to  the  students  in  this  capacity. 


Purification  of  Foul  Watek — An  Import.int 
Discovery. — Every  one  who  recollects  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  electrotype  will  also  think  of  Liverpotd 
and  ilr.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  chemist,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  The  discoverer  of  electrotype  a|>- 
pears  to  have  made  another  discovery,  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  description,  which  bids  fair  entirely  to  eclipse 
even  his  former  one  in  importance  and  value,  lie 
seems  to  have  ])enet rated  into  nature’s  grand 
secret,  whereby  she  converts  all  kiuds  of  foul  and 
contaiiiin.ated  v\ator,  as  it  filters  through  the  rock 
strata,  into  the  pure  and  wholesome  spring;  and 
not  only  so,  but  ho  has  shed  a  new  light  on  the 
nature  of  ozone  in  connection  with  this  diseoverj-. 
It  is  inipuBsible  here  to  do  justice  to  those  discov¬ 
eries,  but  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  ox- 
periiiientally  ascertained  that  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  which  abounds  in  rocky  strata,  and  in 
sands,  etc.,  attracts  oxvgcn,  whether  it  exists 
in  water  or  in  air,  and  polarizes  it;  that  this 
fHilarized  oxygen  is  the  salubrifyiiig  ozone ;  that 
this  ozone,  so  forined,  destroys  all  discoloring 
and  polluting  organic  solutions  in  water,  and  con¬ 
verts  them  into  the  sparkling  and  refreriiing  car¬ 
bonic  acid  of  the  healthful  spring.  Even  sewage 
water  can  be  thus  almost  instanUineoiislv  puritied. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Spencer  has  discovered  that  the 
apjtarently  mechanical  process  of  filtration  it  itself 
inagnetical,  and  it  is  now  known  that  all  substances 
are  constitutionally  more  or  less  subject  to  mag- 
netical  intlaeiiee  ;  thus  all  extraneous  matters  sus- 
[^nded  in  water  may  l>e  rapidly  attracted  in 
tiltration,  and  so  sejiarated;  and  this  may  be  done 
whether  on  a  great  scale  or  a  small,  either  by  the 
magnetic  oxide  or  black  sand  of  iron,  by  a  mixture 
of  tills  with  ordinary  sand,  or  by  various  other 
meisns;  and  Mr.  ISpeneer  has  discovered  a  solid 
porous  combination  of  carbon  with  magnetic  oxide, 
prct>ared  from  Cumberland  liu:matitc,  which  is 
saia  to  have  very  great  filtering  power. — Builder, 


The  Fliobt  from  VcNicE.-*-What  Is  called  “the 
exodus,”  but  which  would  more  appropriately  be 
termed  “the  flight,”  of  the  Venetians  from  Austrian 
captivity  still  continues.  Several  large  bands  have 
recently  arrived  in  Bologna  and  Modena,  and 
more  than  BlRi  have  already  enlisted  in  the  various 
hrigades  of  the  duchies.  Tliese  luckless  fugitivea 
have  immense  difficulties  to  cuiiteiid  with  and 
great  ex|)eiise  to  undergo  in  order  to  smuggle 
themselves  across  the  Po.  They  announce  tlie 
arrival  of  new  bands  daily,  and  k  seems  that  the 
whole  youth  of  Venetia  ore  bent  ujMtn  jireferring 
self-banishment  to  a  lunger  submission  to  the  de¬ 
tested  Austrian  rule.  “This,”  says  a  letter  from 
Parma,  “  must  be  matter  of  serious  consideration 
for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  volunteer 
movement  in  April  last  which  drove  Austria  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  a  war  as  tho  least  of 
evils,  and  she  must  now  either  be  prejwred  to 
give  up  Venetia  for  love  or  money,  or  else  strike 
one  more  decisive,  however  hopeless,  blow,” 
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Sib  David  Brkwsteb  on  Practical  Science. — In  | 
his  inaugural  address,  at  Edinburgh,  the  other  ! 
day.  Sir  David  Brewster  tlius  alluded  to  the  pro- 
gr^s  made  in  practical  seience;  The  advances  i 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  mechanical  j 
and  useful  arts  have  already  begun  to  influence  | 
oiir  social  condition,  and  must  affect  still  more  | 
deeply  oar  systems  of  education.  The  knowledge  | 
which  used  to  constitute  a  scholar  and  tit  him  for  ■ 
social  and  intellectual  intercourse  will  not  avail 
him  under  the  present  ascendency  of  practical 
science.  New  and  gigantic  inventions  mark  al¬ 
most  every  [uissing  year — the  colossal  tubular 
bridge,  conveying  the  monster  train  over  an  ann 
of  the  sea;  the  submarine  cable,  carrying  the 
pulse  of  speech  beneath  2000  miles  of  ocean  ;  the 
monster  ship,  freighted  with  thousands  of  lives; 
and  the  huge  rifle  gun,  throwing  its  fatal  hut  un¬ 
christian  charge  across  miles  of  earth  or  of  ocean. 
New  arts,  too,  useful  and  ornamental,  have  sprung 
up  luxuriantly  around  us.  New  powers  of  nature 
have  been  evoked,  and  man  coinraunicates  with  | 
man  across  s«*as  and  continents,  with  more  cer-  | 
tainty  and  speed  than  if  he  had  been  endowed  i 
with  the  velocity  of  the  racehorse  or  provided  j 
with  the  pinions  of  the  eagle.  Wherever  we  are,  j 
in  short,  art  and  science  surround  us.  They  have  I 
given  birth  to  new  and  lucrative  professions.  I 
Whatever  we  purjMise  to  do  they  help  us.  In  our  I 
houses  they  greet  us  with  light  and  heat.  When  | 
we  travel,  we  find  them  at  every  stage  on  land,  j 
and  at  every  harbor  on  our  shores.  They  stand  | 
beside  our  board  by  day  and  beside  «>ur  couch  by  | 
nigbt.  To  oar  thoughts  they  give  the  e|)eed  of ; 
lightning,  and  to  our  timepieces  the  punctuality  1 
of  the  sun ;  and,  though  they  can  not  provide  us  i 
with  the  lioastcd  lever  of  Archimedes  t*!  move  the 
earth,  or  indicate  the  spot  upon  which  we  must 
stand  could  we  do  it,  they  have  put  into  our  hands 
tools  of  matchless  power  by  which  we  can  study 
the  remotest  worlds;  and  they  have  furnished  us 
with  an  intellectual  plummet  by  which  we  can 
sound  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  count  the  cycles 
of  its  endurance.  In  his  hour  of  presumption  and 
ignorance  man  has  tried  to  do  mure  than  this; 
but,  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  tlie 
heavens  with  his  eloud-capt  tower  of  stone,  and 
has  tried  in  vain  to  navigate  the  aerial  ocean,  it 
was  given  him  to  ascend  into  empyrean  by  chains 
of  thought  which  no  lightning  could  face  and  no 
comet  strike;  and  though  he  has  not  lieen  allowed 
to  grasp  with  an  arm  of  flesh  the  products  of  other 
worlds,  or  tread  upon  the  pavement  of  gigantic 
planets,  he  has  been  enable<l  to  scan,  with  more 
than  an  eagle’s  eye,  the  mighty  creations  in  the 
bosom  of  space — to  march  intellectually  over  the 
mosaics  of  sidereal  systems,  and  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
venturous  Phaeton  in  a  chariot  which  cun  never  be 
overturned. 

Villaoe-s  in  Bohemia  leavino  the  Ciicrcii  of 
Rome. — TIte  Dt*U»che  Allgemeine  Tieilung,  a  jtaper 
which  enjoys  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  general  correctness  of  its  information, 
and  the  caution  it  exercises  in  the  insertion  of  any 
startling  or  doubtful  intelligence,  states,  in  one  of 
its  recent  numbers,  that  a  very  powerful  religious 
movement  is  now  taking  place  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Bohemia,  where  (it  is  believed  from  dis¬ 
gust  with  the  oppression  exercised  under  the  Con¬ 
cordat)  whole  villages  are  going  over  to  Protest¬ 
antism  1 


Discovery  ok  a  Metal  Superior  to  Gold. — We 
extracted,  a  few  days  ago,  from  the  Paris  letter  in 
the»S7or,  an  account  of  an  imposition  practiced  on 
the  Mont  de  Pi6t4,  and  we  now  add  further  par¬ 
ticulars;  “The  affair  of  the  ingots  of  silver  where 
by  the  Mont  de  Pict6  had  been  defrauded,  is  taking 
an  entirely  different  aspect  to  that  which  it  pre¬ 
sented  at  first.  The  ‘culprit’  disclaims  all  guilt — 
declares  that  he  never  presented  the  substance  as 
silver,  and  offers  to  detach  from  the  ingots  a  rnetal 
of  fur  more  value  than  either  silver  or  gold,  and 
which  will  amply  compensate  the  amount  of  the 
sums  lent  upon  the  ingots.  But  he  insists  up<in 
the  operation  being  performed  by  himself  without 
witnesses,  as  he  frankly  owns  that  he  would 
rather  work  out  his  sentence  at  the  galleys  than 
yield  his  secret  to  any  one.  The  lawj-ers  are 
puzzled.  An  examination  into  the  antecedents  of 
the  accused  displays  a  most  favorable  result  Ho 
has  lived  in  the  greatest  solitude  alone  with  his 
sister,  intrusted  with  a  great  portion  of  his  secret, 
in  an  i.solated  house  at  the  Petit  Montrouge.  A 
realization  of  the  alchemists  of  old  stdzed  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  officers  When  they  entered  the 
laboratory  where  the  inventor  of  this  new  element 
of  wealth  and  power  was  at  work.  .The  atmo¬ 
sphere  kept  for  months  together,  day  and  night, 
at  the  same  suffocating  degree  of  temperature,  the 
darkened  windows,  and  the  silent  labor  of  the  two 
individuals  who  iiccupied  the  dwelling,  the  heaps 
of  precious-looking  metal  lying  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  called  to  mind  the  legends  of  Paracelsus  and 
Guillaume  de  Postel,  The  question  is  so  dubious 
— the  point  of  law  so  delicate — that  a  commission 
consisting  of  a  number  of  the  first  chemical  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country,  among  whom  are  I>6pretz, 
Dorti,  and  others,  have  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  If  the  inventor  of  the  new  metal 
is  to  be  lielieved,  he  has  in  reality  discovered  the 
secret  of  which  the  alchemists  of  the  olden  time 
were  always  in  such  fierce  and  hot  pursuit — the 
generative  powers  of  the  mineral  reign ;  and  the 
search  after  this  great  discovery  having  led  him 
to  that  of  numerous  secrets  connected  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  has  become  pos<csged  of  the 
moat  marvelous  secrets,  which,  applied  to  indus¬ 
try  and  art,  will  advance  lH»th  by  many  centuries 
at  one  single  bound.  One  fact,  however,  remains 
as  yet  a  mvatery.  la  the  man  a  savant  ora  lunatic? 
Thu  e.xamination  and  analyzation  of  hia  discovery 
can  alone  determine  the  decision,  aud  is  waiteil 
for  with  great  anxiety.’’ 

Mr.  Burton,  the  African  traveler,  has  writteu  a 
letter  to  the  London  Timet,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  great  lake  8up[>oaed  to  occupy  the  center 
of  Equatorial  Africa  is,  in  reality,  four  lakes :  the 
Ujiji,  visited  by  him  in  May,  1857,  the  Nianza, 
visited  by  Captain  Speke  in  July,  1857,  the  Cha- 
ma,  whose  position  was  fixed  by  Dr.  Lacerda  in 
1799,  and  a  fourth,  the  ]>08ition  of  which  has  just 
been  fixed  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  They  lie  ranged 
in  crescent  shape,  with  the  horns  toward  the 
East. 

Memrs.  Constable  A  Co.  announce  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
second  series  of  Ilor®  Subsecivm ;  and  a  Mono¬ 
graph  of  Dura  Den  and  its  remarkable  Fossil 
Fishes,  by  John  Anderson,  D  D. ;  also,  by  the  same 
author,  The  Course  of  Revelation. 
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PiLaRiVAOS  TO  Mecca. — A  recent  publication  of  | 
the  Ministry  of  Algeria  and  the  Colonies  makes  | 
some  curious  statements  relating  to  the  iHlgrimagcs  | 
to  Mecca  during  the  present  year.  The  ceremo-  | 
nies  at  Mecca  terminal^  on  the  11th  of  last  month  ; 
in  the  presence  of  about  60,000  pilgrims,  of  whom  | 
17,850  Md  come  by  sea,  and  S‘2,150  by  land.  In  I 
1858  there  were  160,000  pilgrims;  in  1857,  140,- 
000;  and  1856,  120,000.  This  great  decrease  in  j 
the  number  in  1859  is  owing,  the  natives  declare,  j 
to  the  events  of  Djeddah  last  year,  and  also  to  the  j 
dread  of  the  cholera,  which  made  extensive  rav¬ 
ages  in  1858.  As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  sets  foot  on  { 
tlie  soil  of  Mecca  he  must  put  on  two  pieces  of  , 
wliite  cloth,  one  tied  round  the  loins  with  ends  | 
hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  while  the  ■ 
other  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders  so  as  to  leave  j 
the  right  arm  free.  He  must  go  bare-headed  and  , 
wear  sandals.  As  long  as  he  wears  this  garment  I 
he  is  bound  to  lead  a  pure  and  regular  life.  At  j 
Mecca  he  begins  the  ceremonies  under  the  direction  I 
of  a  guide.  They  are  as  follow:  1,  visiting  the  I 
temple  and  going  seven  times  around  the  Kaal>a,  I 
starting  from  the  Black  Stone,  which  he  must  kiss  | 
or  touch  in  completing  esch  circuit;  2,  drinking  I 
the  water  of  the  well  of  Zem  Zem,  at  which,  says  i 
tradition,  Hagar  and  Ishraael  quenched  their  ! 
thirst ;  8,  praj’ing  at  the  Station  of  Abraham,  I 
marktHl  by  a  stone,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have 
stood  when  he  went  to  sacrifice  his  son  ;  4,  stop-  ; 
ping  and  praying  at  the  place  called  K1  Madjen,  j 
the  spot  where  Solomon  stood  to  see  mortar  mixed  i 
for  the  building  of  the  temple;  6,  running  seven  | 
times  between  Mounts  Safa  and  Merwa,  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  in  commeniomtion  of  llagar's 
anxious  search  for  water  for  herself  and  her  son ; 
6,  repairing  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  to 
Mount  Ararat,  about  twelve  miles  friun  Mecca,  i 
after  morning  prayer,  (Mohammedan  tradition 
says  that  on  this  hill  Adam  built  a  temple  and  , 
Mohammed  performed  his  devotions;)  7,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  visitors  all  go  in  a  body  to  the 
Valley  of  ilouna,  and  there  sacrifice  propitiatory 
victims ;  tliey  also  cut  their  hair  and  nails,  de¬ 
voutly  burying  the  ymrtions  cut  off.  After  re- 
mainfng  ta'o  days  at  Mouno,  they  again  visit  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  aud  tlien  prepare  for  their  dc- 
{wrture. 

Loan  Brouoham,  though  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
has  undergone  an  amount  of  work  this  week  which 
would  have  severely  taxed  the  energies  of  a  roan  in 
middle  life.  His  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Scioooe  Association  on  the  eleventh,  was  a 
marvel  of  length  and  ability ;  on  the  night  of  the 
twelvth  he  took  part  in  the  anniversary  proceedings 
of  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute;  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  he  paid  Sheffield  a  visit,  and  delivered 
stieechee  marked  by  nis  wonted  tire  and  vigor ; 
and  the  same  night  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
working  men's  meeting  at  Bradford. 

Noah’s  Ark  akd  the  Great  Eastern. — ^The 
following  is  a  comparison  between  the  size  of  the 
Great  Eastern  and  Noah’s  Ark.  Subjoined  is  the 
calculation:  Noah's  Ark,  (according  to  Newton:) 
licngth  between  perpendicular,  612  feet;  extreme 
breadth,  85  feet;  hight,  51  feet;  tonnage,  18,231. 
Great  Eastern:  Length  between  perpendicular, 
680  feet;  extreme  breadth,  85  feet;  hight,  60  feet; 
tonnage,  23,092. 


Restoration  or  the  Apartments  op  Loins 
XIV. — The  interesting  apartments  of  Louis  XIV., 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  which  had  long  been 
closed  for  repairs,  are  now  reopened  to  the  public. 
The  Grande  Monarque’s  bedroom,  that  celebrated 
chamber  iu  which  he  received  his  court,  and  in 
which  he  drew  his  last  breath,  has  been  thoroughly 
restored.  The  furniture  is  now  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  King's  dea*h 
Especial  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  bed,  the 
chtfdCatuvrt  of  Delobel,  the  King’s  valet  de  chambre, 
who  took  twelve  years  to  construct  it  The  bed  is 
still  covered  with  a  counterpane  embroidered  by  the 
young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  The  relic  was  sold  during 
the  revolution,  but  Ixiuis  Philippe  met  with  it  some 
where  in  Germany,  and  brouglit  it  back  again  for 
the  State.  Adjoining  the  bedroom  is  the  King’s 
library,  with  his  large  map  of  the  world.  Next 
comes  tlie  dining  room ;  and  beyond  that  is  the 
ante-cbamber,  which  I/>uis  XV.  called  his  dog- 
room  :  he  was  fond  of  playing  with  his  favorite 
dogs  there  before  and  after  hunting.  Around  the 
chamber  runs  a  frieze  decorated  with  charming 
paintings  of  sporting  subjects.  In  another  room  is 
the  desk,  ornamented  with  costly  porcelain,  upon 
which  Louis  XIV.  wrote.  But  the  most  curious 
chamber  of  all  is  the  confessional.  It  is  divided 
into  two  small  rooms.  In  the  middle  of  the  party- 
wall  is  a  pane  of  thick  but  transparent  Rlas^  so  that 
what  was  passing  in  one  room  might  be  seen  from 
the  other,  though  what  was  said  in  a  low  voice 
could  not  be  heard.  The  first  of  these  rooms  is 
quite  empty.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  at  confession 
it  was  always  occupied  by  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  who,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stood 
looking  through  the  pane  of  glass.  Thus,  Louis 
XIV.  was  under  surveillance  even  in  the  confea- 
sional.  If  the  King,  as  an  individual,  trusted  the 
Jesuit  confessor,  the  state  did  not.  The  only  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  oUier  room  is  an  arm-chair,  a  Prie  Dim, 
and  a  basin  for  holy  water.  In  that  arm-cliair  sat 
Father  Letellier,  the  Jesuit,  and  at  his  feet  was 
wont  to  kueel,  but  watched,  as  1  have  said,  the  moat 
mighty  sovereign  in  the  world. 

Sir  John  Bowrino  on  China. — Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  has  been  lecturing  iu  Edinburgh  on  China. 
With  resiiect  to  the  geographical  extent  of  that  vast 
empire,  lie  said  that  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China 
proper  extend  in  breadth  nearly  ibirtcen  hundred 
miles,  and  iu  length  nearly  fourteen  hundred ;  and 
if  the  dependent  and  tributary  regions  were  taken 
into  account,  the  distance  from  cast  to  west  exceeds 
f»riy-cight  hundred  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
twenty  -  three  hundred.  According  to  the  last 
census,  be  believed  the  population  of  China  was 
412,000.000,  while  it  had  b^n  represented  in  our 
books  for  the  last  forty  years  as  amounting  to 
360,000,000.  Whilst  China  was  at  the  present 
moment  exporting  120,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  ho 
believed  it  was  in  a  condition  to  double  and  trrble 
the  supply  if  necessary.  While  remarking  on  the 
opposition  to  change  manifested  by  the  Chinese,  Sir 
John  expressed  bis  gratification  that  the  law  of 
England  is  becoming  a  progroasive  thing,  and  that 
all  parties  are  now  happily  agreed  that  there  Is  in 
future  to  bo  “no  monopoly  of  Liberalism” — that 
we  are  all  to  be  Liberals  together.  In  that  he 
heartily  rejoiced,  and  honored  the  man  who  pro¬ 
claimed  ao  important  a  truth,  of  which  be  hoped 
we  hhould  enjoy  the  fullest  aud  completest  deve¬ 
lopment. 
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SoHAiTTL  n»  St.  Petersbi  ro. — A  letter  of  the  22<1  ] 
nit.  from  St.  Petersburg  thus  alludes  to  Schaniyl;  j 
I  will  merely  say  that  he  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  | 
land,  and  drives  about  armed  to  the  teeth — for  he  j 
is  allowed  to  retain  his  arms — daily  up  and  down 
the  Nevoisky  and  along  tlie  quays,  escorted  by  j 
one  or  more  Russian  officers,  who  have  him,  as  it 
were,  in  cliarge,  and  accompanied  by  his  son— a 
most  ugly  specimen  of  Circassia — and  two  remark¬ 
able  fur-capped  individuals,  called  “friends,”  but 
who  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  late  execu¬ 
tioners  of  his  savage  will,  whether  with  blade  or 
bowstring.  Of  course  the  tales  are  endless — true 
un  i  false — in  reference  to  his  sayings  and  doings. 
Time  and  space  only  admit  of  my  giving  you  one 
which  is  fact,  and  I  shall  then  leave  liiin  in 
»eace  to  retire  to  Kalonga,  for  which  place  he 
eaves  us  in  a  few  days,  there  to  enjoy  life  in 
com|>any  with  his  wives  and  retainers,  already 
there,  with  a  pi-nsion  of  roubles  per  annum, 

house  and  comforts  found.  However,  on  arriving 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  I  am  told  sur|)asses,  in 
his  estimation,  all  his  dreams  of  Paradise,  he  was 
courteously  received  by  the  governor,  who,  after 
having  bidden  him  welcome,  said,  turning  to  one 
of  ids  aides,  “  I  will  now  hand  you  over  to  the 
care  of  my  friend.”  On  which  the  warrior  clilef 
turned  pale,  as  well  he  might,  considering  the 
thousands  of  Russians  ho  hud  done  to  death,  and 
asked  for  time  for  prayer  and  absolution.  He 
was.  however,  given  to  understand  that  the  friends 
of  the  governor  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
category  as  the  “friends”  of  Ids  chiel'tainship ;  and 
ho  has  since  smoked  his  pipe,  admired  the  Itussiau 
ladies,  and  quaffed  his  chani|>agne  in  peace. 

A  OiOAXTic  TcLBORAru. — St.  PeUrthurg,  Oct.  26. 
— K  gigantic  plan, suggested  by  Mr.  Collius.the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Consul  at  Nichtdaieff,  on  the  Amoor,  is 
destined  to  pro<lucea  complete  change  of  relations  | 
lielwecn  Europe  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  i 
if  it  be  carried  into  execution.  This  project  refers  | 
to  the  establisiiiiient  of  an  electric  telegraph  from 
Moscow  through  Hchring’s  Straits  and  Sitka  to  j 
bt.  Louis,  in  the  United  States.  In  this  manner  a 
direct  communication  would  l>o  obtained  between 
bt.  Petersburg  and  New-York.  The  author  of  the 
jdan  Would  further  extend  another  wire  from  Ki- 
iichta  to  Pekin,  and  thence  through  Saghalien  to 
Yeddo  and  liakiHladl,  in  Ja|>nn.  The  length  of 
the  pro|u>sed  telegraph  Is  estimated  at  1-1,000 
English  miles,  the  cost  of  construction  at  £500,000 
The  expense  of  maintaining  and  repairing  the 
wires  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Collins  at  9(M),fKN) 
roubles  annually,  and  the  revenue  at  l,U>0,t>tK) 
roubles,  or  a  dividend  t>f  eight  per  cent  to  the 
shareholders,  If  a  company  can  be  formed.  Mr. 
Collins  is  at  present  on  his  way  to  bt.  Petersburg, 
where  he  hopes  to  find  the  capital  to  carry  out 
his  plan. 

ScHAHTL  AKD  HIH  So!t. — A  letter  from  Stenzopol, 
inserted  in  the  Invalide  Russe,  describes  the  arrival 
of  bebamyl  in  that  town.  He  is  a  man  of  loRy 
stature,  thin  and  broad-shouldered,  with  hollow 
eyes  and  a  dyed  beard.  His  walk  is  slow  and 
dignified.  His  faco  bears  the  trace  of  many  wounds, 
anti  its  paleness  and  melancholy  expression  indicate 
profound  grief  and  compress^  regret.  His  son, 
Casi-Mohamroed,  resembles  him  only  in  his  hight. 
His  face  is  pockmarked,  and  his  gray  eyes  betray 
rather  cunning  than  talent. 


The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  18th  Jclt,  1860. — 
A  commia">ion  appointed  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciencea  to  draw  up  a  report  on  tlie  results  of  the 
scientific  expedition  undertaken  to  observe  the  late 
total  eclipse  in  Brazil  calls  attention  to  the  very  im¬ 
portant  total  eclipse  which  will  occur  in  July  next 
year,  and  will  be  visible  in  Spain  and  Algeria.  The 
celebrated  Director  of  the  Dorpat  Observatory  was 
tlie  first  to  remark  that  at  the  inoment  of  obscurity 
four  of  the  principal  planets — Venua,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn — will  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  eclipsed  sun  as  a  kind  of  rhomboidal  figure ;  a 
j  phenomenon  of  such  extraordinary  rarity  that  many 
centuries  will  elapse  before  its  repetition.  Darkness 
will  commence  and  terminate  on  the  land,  the 
I  localities  being  California  and  the  shores  of  the  Red 
I  Sea.  Between  tiiese  extreme  points  the  eclipse 
I  will  bo  visible  in  North-Araerica,  from  whence  the 
moon’s  shadow  will  pass  across  the  Atlantic, 

I  and  traverse  Spain ;  total  darkness  including  the 
.  following  important  towns  in  that  country  :  Oviedo, 
i  St.  Vincent,  Santsnder,  Bilboa,  Vittoria,  Burgos, 

[  Paropelutia,  Saragossa,  and  Valencia.  The  line  of 
:  totality  will  then  cross  the  Mediterranean  and  enter 
I  Africa,  passing  acro.ss  Algiers,  Bezan,  Tozer, 

I  Sockua,  Sebba,  Guddona,  and  Mourzuk.  Thus, 

I  although  this  remarkable  eclipse  will  not  be  total 
I  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  l>e  at 
in  a  large  portion  of  Spain  and  accessible  parts  of 
1  Africa. — Atheiutum. 

1 

'  Mfsio  BT  Steam. — A  musical  instrument  of  a 
!  novel  character  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
I  Palace,  the  performance  upon  which  excited  con- 
I  siderable  interest  among  numerous  menihers  of  the 
scientific  and  musical  professions.  It  is  a  piano, 
or  organ,  the  sounds  of  which  are  prodneed  b^ 
steam.  The  music  produced  by  the  instrument  is 
described  by  one  writer  as  of  an  unusually  un¬ 
earthly  character.  .Another  writer  says  ;  “  After 
the  concert,  we  heard  some  hideous  sounds,  appa¬ 
rently  proceeding  from  the  center  transept ;  and 
from  the  suptKised  region  ascended  cloud-s  of  steam. 
We  were  infoniied  that  a  steam  organ  was  per¬ 
forming,  and  we  were  very  glad  when  it  ceased. 
We  decidedly  hope  its  boiler  will  burst  before 
next  Saturday,  if  tWre  is  any  intention  of  reexhib¬ 
iting  it.” 

Good  News  for  Africax  IIisters. — Dr.  Living- 
j  stone,  the  celebrated  African  traveler,  who  is  at 
I  present  exploring  the  river  Zambesi,  reports  the 
I  valley  of  the  Shire  as  abounding  with  wild  ele- 
phnnts,  liaving  magnificent  and  most  valuable 
j  tusks.  In  one  herd  he  saw  over  five  hundred  of 
'  the  giant  game  grazing  on  the  plain.  The  Shire 
j  is  a  good  navigable  river  for  over  one  hundred 
miles  fn>m  its  confluence.  Tlie  mountains  of 
.  Merembela  stand  4tHX)  feet  over  the  plain,  pnssess- 
I  ed  of  a  fine  climate  and  profuse  vegetation — lemon 
I  trees,  oranges,  and  pine-apple.s,  growing  wild  in 
the  woods,  promising  to  be  nad  in  abundance  and 
'  cheap  from  the  natives,  who  cultivate  largely  the 
j  upper  third  of  the  valley. 

I  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  in  existence  at  this 
I  hour  60,0(KI,00<J  of  sovereigns,  and  about  12i),000,- 
000  of  sliiliings ;  enough,  one  would  tliink,  for  tho 
wants  of  her  Majesty’s  lieges.  But  these  quanti¬ 
ties  are  ever  being  added  to,  and  other  countries 
are  always  supplementing  them  with  their  own 
1  peculiar  coins. 
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Tn*  SuoatssoRi  of  EnnsteTr  Mex. — It  is  romark- 
able,  in  many  instances,  how  soon  the  line  of  de¬ 
scent  of  men  of  great  genius  has  been  cut  off.  We 
have  Bo  male  descendants  of  William  Shak^>eare, 
Milton,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Lord  Byron.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  left  no  heir.  The  male  branch  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  family  is  extinct,  and  the 
female  line  nearly  so.  The  races  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver  GoIdsmiUi,  Telford, 
and  Brindley,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  a  hundred 
other  famous  names  might  be  mentioned,  to  show 
to  what  a  great  extent  this  fact  maybe  considered 
as  a  natural  law.  We  liad  recently  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  when  the  grave  closed  upon  the 
gnly  son  of  George  Stephenson  without  leaving 
any  direct  successor. — Builder. 

How  TO  UEXD  “  Bio  Bex.” — “8.  W.  S.,”  writing 
from  Northampton  to  the  Timt$.  says  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  saw  along  the  edges  of  the  frac¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  take  away  the  jagged  points,  and 
revent  them  jiirring  during  the  vibration  of  the 
elL  He  has  tried  the  plan  with  perfect  success. 
The  key  or  pitch  will  not  suffer,  and  the  bell  it¬ 
self  rendered  less  liable  to  break  or  crack  again, 
as  the  tension  of  its  articles  will  be  to  tins  extent 
at  least  liberated.  The  timbre  or  quality  of  tone 
will  not  be  lessened ;  and  as  the  expense  will  be 
a  mere  trifle,  it  will  be  worth  trying,  if  only  as  an 
experiment,  not  likely  again  to  offer  on  so  large  a 
scale. 

▲  Goldin  Windpalu — ^The  largest  nugget  of 
amalgamated  gold  ever  produced  has  recently  been 
discovered,  and  is  a  favorable  augury  for  quarts- 
crushing.  It  was  the  result  of  a  portion  of  sixty 
tons  of  the  first  quartz  crushed  from  the  Corfu  Reef; 
it  weighs  ten  buudred  and  forty  ounces.  All  the 
following  night  the  lucky  owners  of  the  claim  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  it,  armed  to  the  teeth.  A 
aixth  share  of  the  claim,  a  few  months  ago,  could 
have  been  purchased  for  a  score  of  pounds.  Even 
after  gold  was  struck,  £10,000  would  have  bouglit 
the  claim — a  splendid  purchase,  considering  that  | 
the  first  sixty  tons  will  yield  fuUv  half  the  auiouut.  j 
— Australian  and  Xew-Zedland  (rozelle. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Travels  of  Ladislaus  Mag¬ 
yar  ta  Southern  Africa,  has  ju^t  left  the  press  at 
Vienna.  M.  Magyar,  a  native  ot  Maria  Tberesiopol, 
who  was  educated  in  the  Imperial  naval  academy 
at  Fiume,  has  resided  at  Bibe,  in  Southern  Afri^ 
since  the  year  1849,  and  has  explored  countries 
which  are  hardly  known  by  name  to  the  European 
world.  The  adventurous  traveler  married  the 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Bihe,  and  her  slaves  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  his  first  journeys  into  the  interior. 
The  late  Dr.  Charles  Ritter,  the  geographer,  accepted 
the  dedication  of  Magyar’s  work  a  few  months 
before  his  death. 

In  the  Punjaub,  last  year,  five  men,  one  woman 
and  293  children  were  killed,  and  two  men,  four 
women,  and  16G  children  injur^,  by  wild  animals. 
Of  these  animals — tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves, 
and  hyenas — 834  were  destroyed  last  year. 

Mb.  W.  Parkeb  Sxow,  in  lecturing  at  Stepney 
on  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  said  there  had 
been  90  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole,  at  a  total 
expense  of  £860,000. 


I  Thk  veteran  litterateur,  Nicolo  Tommsseo,  a 
I  Venetian,  who  has  resided  in  Turin  for  the  lost  ten 
1  years,  has  now  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  more 
I  genial  Tuscan  capital.  We  have  here  also  Fran- 
I  cesco  Ferrara,  an  exile  from  Sicily,  who  was  since 
1849  a  professor  of  political  economy  at  Turin,  and 
it  now  to  fill  the  same  chair  at  Pisa,  and  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  time-honored 
university.  HU  colleague.  Professor  Mancini,  a 
I  Neapolitan,  is  also  here,  and  will  deliver  public 
I  lectures  in  one  of  the  balls  of  the  Ricardi  Palace. 

The  late  emancipation  of  Tuscany  thus  brings  soma 
I  first-rate  literary  notabilities  of  the  Peninsula  into 
this  town,  which  may  well  now,  more  than  ever, 
set  up  its  claim  to  the  proud  appellation  of  the 
Athens. 

Pitt’s  Death-Bed.— Pitt  died  at  his  house 
Putney  Heath,  near  the  spot  where  Canning  and 
Cnstlereagh  fought  their  duel,  and  in  a  very 
I  neglected  state,  none  of  bis  family  or  friends  being 
with  him  at  the  time.  One  who  was  sincervly 
attached  to  him,  hearing  of  his  illness,  rode  from 
London  to  see  him.  Arriving  at  bis  bouse,  be  rang 
the  bell  at  the  entrance  gate,  but  no  one  came. 
Dismounting,  he  made  his  way  to  the  hall-door,  and 
repeatedly  rang  the  bell,  which  no  011%  answered. 
He  then  enter^  the  house,  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  till  at  last  he  discovered  Pitt  on  a  bed— dead, 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  supposed  that  such  was 
his  poverty  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  the  wages 
of  his  servants,  and  that  they  had  absconded,  taking 
with  them  what  they  could. — Once  a  Wfcek. 

“The  residence  of  the  Court  at  Compidgne,”  says 
a  Paris  letter  in  the  Independance  of  Bniasels,  *•  is 
likely  to  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  fashions 
of  the  season.  At  the  instance  of  the  Empress, 
crinoline  U  to  be  definitely  abandoned,  and  woolen 
stuffs  ars  to  bo  adopted  for  walking- dresses,  not 
worn  as  long  in  the  skirt  as  of  late,  but  so  as  to 
show  the  ankle.  It  is  certain  that  ladies  have  of 
late  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  amplitude  in  their 
garments,  and  consequently,  whatever  change  takes 
place  must  be  in  the  opposite  sense.” 

The  German  Journals  contain  melancholy  news 
concerning  Profossor  Karl  Simrock,  of  Bonn,  the 
eminent  translator  and  interpreter  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  old  German  poetical  literature.  His 
mind  has  been  dcrange<l  by  an  excess  of  fear  and 
anxiety,  it  is  asserted,  in  conseauence  of  the  lute 
political  events,  and  his  friends  have  removed  him 
accordingly  to  a  private  asylum  near  Stuttgart. 

BniEF  as  was  the  stay  of  M.  and  Madame  Gold¬ 
schmidt  in  Cork,  and  slight  as  their  acquaintance 
must  necessarily  be  with  the  wants  of  the  chari¬ 
ties  in  that  city,  they  employed  a  portion  of  their 
soioum  in  inquiries  as  to  the  best  quarters  in 
wnich  to  bestow  contributions,  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  donations  to  several  of  the  most  useful 
charitable  Institutions  in  Cork. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  by  hL  Robert  Lu¬ 
ther,  at  Bilk,  on  the  22d  ult.,  was  announced.  This 
planet  belongs  to  the  telescopic  class,  being  of  the 
tenth  magnitude.  It  has  received  the  name  of 
Mnemosyne. 
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